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ARTICLE I. 
THE RELATION OF THEOLOGY TO PREACHING. 


By Rev. Atsert Barnes, Philadelphia. 


Wiru reference to its practical influence and value, the- 
ology may be contemplated from many points of view. We 
may approach the Bible under the guidance of the ordinary 
laws of interpreting language, and inquire what theology is as 
contemplated there, without reference to its observed adapta- 
tion to human nature, and to its effects in the world. We 
may approach it, as viewed in its effects on mankind, and ask 
what has been its influence, how it has been modified in the 
changes occurring in philosophy and in society, or how it 
has originated or modified those changes. We may approach 
it by directing our inquiries primarily into the nature of man, 
and prosecuting the inquiry through that medium, making 
mental philosophy the basis, and asking what it does to devel- 
ope the powers of our nature, and to elevate us in the scale 
of being. Or, we may contemplate it from the pulpit, and 
ask ourselves what is the theology which experience has 
shown to be best adapted to the ends of preaching, and which 
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we can preach with a hope of success, In the first case we 
look at it indeed speculatively and abstractly, yet with cer- 
tainty as to truth, if we study the Bible with a right spirit ; in 
the second, we learn from its effects on the world what may 
be presumed to have been the theology which God did or did 
not intend to teach ; in the third, we judge that certain forms 
of theology which have always come in conflict with the laws 
of the mind, and the principles of just philosophy, cannot be 
the theology which the author of the human soul designed to 
reveal; and in the fourth, we place ourselves in the pulpit, 
and look around on society, and ask what may be preached 
so as to answer the ends of preaching—so that men will per- 
ceive it to be true, and so that they will be converted to God. 

This is the point of view from which I propose now to 
contemplate theology. I wish to make the pulpit a point of 
observation from which to look out on the world that we may 
obtain some lessons which may be of value to those who ex- 
pect to occupy that position through life. 

A natural arrangement of the thoughts which we wish to 
suggest will be to consider the kinds of theology which cannot 
be preached, and then that which can be; or to show that 
there are certain kinds of theology which are not adapted to 
the pulpit, and then what kind of theology may be preached 
with success. 

Under the first of these heads, we notice three kinds of 
theology which have prevailed, and which to a great extent 
still prevail in the world. These are briefly the following: 
that which, whatever beauty of sentiment or philosophy it 
may have, does not furnish the proper themes for the elo- 
quence of the pulpit; that which contemplates the propaga- 
tion of religion mainly by other means than preaching ; and 
that which men are constrained to abandon in preaching. 

Of the first of these kinds of theology, it may be observed, 
that, however it may seem to answer some of the ends of re- 
ligion, it is not fitted to inspire the eloquence which we nat- 
urally expect in the pulpit, and when it is incorporated into a 
system designed to be preached, it Jacks the highest elements 
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of oratory which theology in its best sense contains. Werefer 
to that form of religion which repels what are regarded as the 
darker and sterner features of Christianity as it has been usually 
received in the world. ‘This theology is founded on the beau- 
tiful and grand in the works of nature, or in the scenes of re- 
demption. It finds pleasure in the contemplation of the starry 
heavens; of hills, and streams, and lakes, of the landscape 
and of the ocean ; and is willing in these things to admire and 
praise the existence and perfections of the Creator. In the 
contemplation of these things, there is no reluctance to admit 
the existence of a God, or to dwell on his natural perfections ; 
for in the placid beauty of a landscape, in the silvery murmur- 
ing of a rivulet, and in the opening of a rose-bud, no attribute 
of the Deity is revealed on which the mind even of the gay 
and the wicked, is unwilling to dwell. This religion is found 
in all the departments of poetry, and in all the conceptions of 
mythology. It abounded most among the Greeks, a people 
who carried the love of the ‘beautiful to a higher eminence 
than any other, and who embodied it in their unequalled 
works of art. Over each of the works of nature ; over every 
element, and every event; over every tree, and flower, and 
breeze, and waving harvest-field, and fountain, they supposed 
a divinity to preside ; and all the skill of the chisel, and the 
harmony of numbers, were employed to embody and perpet- 
uate their conceptions. 

This is still the theology of poetry and romance; and over 
a large portion of the world, claiming particularly to be ranked 
among the refined and the intellectual, it yet maintains its do- 
minion. ‘The names, indeed, which were used by that refined 
and elegant people with so much propriety to express their 
conceptions, are employed no more. Statues of breathing mar- 
ble no longer embody their conceptions, but the ideas of vir- 
tue and of man, of the influence of religion on the character, 
and of the prospects which it opens in the future world, differ 
little from theirs. The heaven to which they look, differs 
little from the Elysian fields. That which is needful to pre- 
pare for that world, differs little from the virtues which a re- 
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fined Athenian deemed necessary to fit him for the world of 
beauty and of joy to which he looked forward. 

This theology, of course, admits the existence of one God 
as the Creator and moral Governor of the universe, and dwells 
with rapture on what are regarded as the amiable and lovely 
traits of his character. It receives, under the Christian form, 
the great Messenger whom he has sent, as a moral teacher, 
and ascribes to him, in all respects, an unsurpassed, and in 
most respects, an unequalled perfection. It admits his autho- 
rity to give laws, and to suggest the principles of morals. It 
receives the Bible as containing a revelation, and finds in that 
much to admire ; for, whatever may be its other characteris- 
tics, there is no book which contains so much to commend 
itself to a religionist of this kind as the Bible. So far as man 
is concerned, this system regards him as indeed in a less de- 
sirable condition respecting religion and morals, than he may 
once have been, and as having some strong propensities to 
evil; but he is regarded as in such a state that what is need- 
ful for him is not a radical and total change, but the develop- 
ment of internal virtues still living within him ; the cultivation 
of his noble and godlike powers. What this theology pro- 
poses to do is not to effect an entire transformation, securing 
the very beginning of goodness in the soul, but to cultivate 
the virtues already existing there, which need only to be un- 
folded. 

This theology is not without its use in the world, and pro- 
duces some effects on society. It finds its appropriate home 
in poetry ; in moral essays; in the slight infusion of religion 
which a refined literature demands; in the deference to reli- 
gion which the urbane and well-educated find it convenient 
to show ; and in the obvious necessity for keeping up some 
kind of worship in the world. 

But it is little adapted to preaching. It is not the kind 
of theology which men instinctively feel to be proper for the 
pulpit. It may have, indeed, all the elegance of language, 
and beauty of thought, and grace of scholarship, which the 
pulpit demands-—and in these respects may furnish models 
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which men embracing and preaching a more correct theology 
would do well to copy—but it lacks the elements of power 
which we expect in the pulpit; it lacks the variety and depth 
and sublimity furnished to preachers by a different kind of re- 
ligion. The Greeks never attempted to preach their theology. 
They inwove it into their poetry, and they gave it a perma- 
nent form in the master-works of the chisel; but they never 
preached it. Plato, Socrates, Zeno, and Epicurus, appointed 
no preachers to make known their doctrines to the world. 
Much as they valued the results of their speculations, and im- 
portant as they deemed them for the good of mankind, they 
never seem to have supposed that their dogmas contained the 
elements of powerful oratory. Our recollections of the elo- 
quence of Greece are not in fact associated with them, but with 
a far different kind of public speaking, for little of the record- 
ed eloquence of Greece grew out of religion. It is not certain 
but that the speech of the Apostle Paul, on Mars’ Hill, was 
the first specimen of true eloquence, connected with religion, 
that was ever listened to in Athens. We have among the 
Greeks, dialogues, disputations, poetry, essays on religion, 
but no sermons. Their patriotism furnished grounds of lofty 
appeal to men; their religion none. They embodied their 
religious conceptions in poetry and in marble; they reared 
temples, built altars, perpetuated the images of the gods in 
statuary ; but Greece never sent out a preacher to convert 
the world to its faith, And who now would undertake to 
preach the theology of Seneca, or of Thompson’s Seasons, or 
of the Spectator or the Rambler? We feel that whatever 
beauty or propriety these things may have there, they are 
ill-adapted to the pulpit. When men undertake to preach 
such a system, the topics of public discourse, always tame and 
powerless, are soon exhausted; there is nothing to seize 
strongly upon men, and to alarm their consciences, and to 
bind their powers to religion ; they themselves soon become 
weary, and are ready to embark in some other profession ; 
they cast about in passing events for new topics of exciting 
thought in the conscious barrenness of the themes of the pul- 
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pit ; war, the plague, a conflagration, or a steamboat explo- 
sion, become a “ windfall” in furnishing a topic of public ad- 
dress ; and whatever may be the elegance of diction or of 
manner, every man feels that the pulpit is robbed of its great 
and peculiar power in moving the minds of men. For there 
is an instinctive feeling which all men have respecting the pul- 
pit. Whatever else it is, it is to be a place of power. It is 
designed to discuss great and stirring themes ; it is intended 
to take a firmer hold of men than any topics which can be 
urged in the forum or the senate-chamber, to bring before men 
motives and thoughts which shall do more to sway them than 
all other causes combined. Every man feels that the pulpit 
is not a place in which to discourse on botany, or poetry, or 
the mere beauties of nature, or to pronounce eulogiums on man, 
or to furnish descriptions of imaginary fields of the blessed to 
which all will yet come. Nor can that philosophy which pre- 
vails in the world, and which lies at the foundation of the 
mental systems which are inculcated in the schools, be the 
basis of preaching. The philosophy of the world is wrong ; 
and there is a yar between that which prevails in the schools, 
and that which exists in reality. In those systems the great 
truth is overlooked, which in fact modifies every other truth 
in regard to man—that the mind is not to be contemplated as 
a perfect mind, but as disordered and in ruins. The grand 
questions which we are to contemplate in philosophy, are not 
what would be the laws of the mind, if it were not wrecked 
and ruined ; not what are the laws which regulate unfallen 
minds, but what is the human mind fallen and lost, disordered 
aud diseased, under the control of evil passions, and a per- 
verse and stubborn will, and corrupt desires. It is like con- 
templating the nervous system, not as it would be if never 
diseased, and if performing its functions in a state of health- 
fulness, but as subject to disease, and liable always to derange- 
ment. The thing to be done in man is not what philosophy 
contemplates—development, but it is recovery and rescue—a 
work peculiar to the gospel of Christ. Preaching addresses 
man as in ruins; philosophy addresses him as what mind 
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would be if the fall had never occurred—and that is not a 
system which can be preached. The primary thought, every 
one instinctively feels, in addressing man from the pulpit, is 
that he is a sinner; the grand theme is redemption, and re- 
conciliation with God ; the issues referred to are an eternal 
heaven and hell ; the world, though full of beauty, is a world 
of probation, from which the results of human conduct are 
borne ever onward into far-distant worlds; and in reference 
to these things, and to the eternal judgment, the most amazing 
and wonderful events have occurred on earth—the incarna- 
tion and the atonement. When these are the topics of preach- 
ing, men feel that, however imperfect may be the execution, 
the themes are those which belong to that place, and are the 
only themes which can invest the pulpit with dignity over the 
Academy, the Porch, and the Forum. 

There is a second kind of theology which is not adapted 
to be preached. It is that which does not contemplate preach- 
ing as the principal means of its propagation and perpetuity. 
For its continuance in the world, and its extension—for of all 
the forms of theology this aims most decidedly at extension— 
it relies on other things than preaching. The main thing on 
which dependence is placed, is not truth applied to the heart, 
and accompanied by the agency of the Divine Spirit; not a 
system of doctrines commending themselves to the consciences 
and understandings of men; not argument, and powerful 
thoughts, and appeals to men contemplated primarily as rea- 
soning and responsible agents; not those things in the minis- 
try of a personal character, which give power to eloquence ; 
but those things which have a very slight connection with 
eloquence in the pulpit, and which depend little on it. It is 
a theology whose main sources of influence in the world lie 
back of the pulpit, and apart from the pulpit ; a theology 
which calculates on success with nearly equal degrees of cer- 
tainty, whatever the pulpit may be. Its main reliance con- 
sists in regarding the church as the inclosure within which 
alone grace is conveyed ; in the apprehensions entertained of 
the ministry, as being within a certain line along which, by a 
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mystical power, salvation is imparted to men; in the opinions 
entertained of the sacraments, as of themselves conveying 
grace to the soul ; in the influence of sacred places and vest- 
ments, shrines and altars, splendid rites and gorgeous cere- 
monials ; in processions and genuflexions and holy anointing ; 
in being baptized in a proper way, and buried in consecrated 
ground. In this system, religion is radically a different thing 
from what it is when preaching is regarded as the grand means 
of its propagation. It begins not in an inquiry whether the 
system contains truth that may be an element of power in 
oratory to move men, but whether the right channel for con- 
veying grace has been found, and whether these are the right 
persons through whom it is conveyed. — It is impossible to find 
in the system the elements of power viewed in its relation to 
public speaking ; but it has elements of vast power viewed in 
its relations to an influence over men that is essentially physi- 
cal and mechanical. 

In such a sytem of theology, preaching becomes, of course, 
a secondary thing. ‘The arrangement of the chancel is the 
primary matter; the pulpit is secondary. The altar and the 
reading desk are prominent; the pulpit, if it is still retained, 
is removed into a corner; is made unattractive in its appear- 
ance ; is seldom occupied. The services contemplated in the 
pulpit, are of the briefest character, and the entire arrange- 
ment is to place it in the back ground, and to make it as far 
as possible, forgotten. The altar at which the priest minis- 
ters is adorned with the highest works of art; lighted candles 
always burn near it; magnificent paintings attract the eye of 
the worshipper ; incense is wafted in the most sacred portion 
of the temple of religion ; and every thing shows that preach- 
ing is quite a secondary affair. It is always instructive to go 
into a place of worship, and a simple survey of the arrange- 
ments which present themselves to the eye, will usually dis- 
close the kind of theology which is inculcated there. More 
than half the arrangements in the splendid cathedrals of the 
world would be useless if the main reliance were on preach- 
ing; and if those arrangements are needed in religion, the 
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Saviour greatly misjudged when he made preaching the 
grand means of propagating his gospel. 

In carrying out the purposes of the system of theology 
here referred to, a view corresponding to it is of course given 
to the ministry. The grand business of the minister of reli- 
gion is not to be a preacher, but a priest. His work ceases to 
be one requiring high intellectual endowments, but becomes 
one requiring skilful mechanical execution. It demands but 
little intellect, little learning, and no eloquence, to be a priest. 
All the knowledge necessary for a Jewish priest, consisted in 
keeping up the order of the festivals and fasts ; in acquaint- 
ance with the right methods of burning incense, and of killing, 
flaying, and offering animals on the altar. All this could be 
acquired.in a brief period, and by any class of men, and might, 
therefore, be intrusted indiscriminately, to a whole tribe of 
men, without reference to any special endowments. And so 
all over the world, where the main reliance in the perpetuity 
and propagation of religion is on the performance of cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies; on the proper administration of 
the sacraments; on the proper reading of prayers ; and on 
the suitable interment of the dead, little learning or talent 
is necessary, and there is little to call forth the powers of an 
orator. ‘The priest is essentially no more intellectual or elo- 
quent, than the teller in a bank, or the superintendent of a 
cotton-jenny, or the engineer that works a steam-engine. It 
is as easy to become a priest as it is to be familiar with any 
other mechanical calling ; and if, under such a system, a man 
is learned or eloquent, it is 7m spite of the essential tendency 
of his system. You can act those things on which the effi- 
cacy of religion depends ; you cannot preach them. 

All over the world, therefore, the priesthood, as such, 
with indeed some eminent exceptions—exceptions occurring 
only in the few instances where, as in the case of Bourdaloue 
and Massillon, under higher and nobler influences, men forget 
that they are priests, and rise tu the dignity of preachers—has 
been little distinguished for talent, or learning, or eloquence, or 
even moral worth. And yet every where there is a tendency 
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to transform the preacher to a priest ; the form of theology which 
contemplates an appeal from the pulpit to the reason and the 
conscience, to that which contemplates success by ascertain- 
ing that men are in a certain line of succession, and by an in- 
fluence that goes forth from the altar. For this is an easier 
form of religion. It imparts at once power as a man enters 
on his way, which in the other case can be gained only by 
reasoning and argument, and persuasion, and by learning, 
slowly acquired. ‘The mere priest is always a man of power, 
if you will give him the control of the religious principle— 
for there is no principle so mighty to move men as that and 
he who wields that controls the world. There is power 
which can be gained through the truth, and by eloquence, in- 
deed, but it can be secured by no mechanical means. No 
man can start with it when he begins his public way. It can 
be secured only as the result of patient study, and of untiring 
efforts, and of a personal character in which the world will 
see that it has reason to confide. 

I need hardly say that there is now, as in fact there 
has been at all: times, a tendency to the form of theology 
of which I am now speaking :—the theology which contem- 
plates success not primarily from preaching, but from me- 
chanical influences. Its home, its embodiment, its most fin- 
ished form, is in the church of Rome ; its spirit is abroad in 
nearly all other churches, and it is striving, every where, for 
the ascendency. 

There is a third form of theology which may be noticed, 
in its relation to preaching, similar to those already referred 
to. It is that which men are constrained to abandon when 
they come to preach, or which will not bear the test applied 
to it, when they engage earnestly in an effort to convert sin- 
ners to God. It may be taught in the schools ; it may be de- 
fended by a venerable tradition ; it may be embodied in creeds, 
or in standard systems of theology ; but it cannot be preached. 
It contains dogmas so abhorrent to the obvious teaching of the 
Bible ; so repellant to the common sense of mankind ; so at 
variance with what are found to be just principles of philoso- 
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phy; so much fitted to retard a work of grace ; and so utterly 
contradictory to what a man is constrained to preach when 
his heart is full, and when he has the most enlarged and ele- 
vated views of the work of his Saviour, that he cannot preach 
them. It would shock his own feelings; it would contradict 
all his prayers ; it would be fatal to all his efforts to do good ; 
it would throw off the sinner to a hopeless distance, though 
he had begun to return to God ; it would present theology as 
at war with the elementary convictions which men have of 
what must be true. 

There has been much of this theology in the schools ; and 
rare is it that one goes forth to preach who does not find many a 
jutting corner of his theology soon worn off by his contact 
with the world ; many of his theoretical views soon modified : 
and many of the dark and frowning features of his system of 
divinity exchanged insensibly for those more bland and benig- 
nant and cheerful. There is no better way to test certain 
dogmas that have come down in the church, and that seem 
to be defended by apparently conclusive reasoning, than to 
attempt to preach them. Standing in the pulpit, with immor- 
tal beings before him, whom it is his great business to attempt 
to win to the knowledge and love of God, theology will seem 
to be a different thing from what it was when contemplated 
as an abstract thing. ‘There are sympathies and feelings 
awakened in the bosom of the preacher which he had not 
when, from his room at the Seminary, he looked out on the 
world, and which they seldom have who teach theology with- 
out the remembered feelings of the pastoral relation. In the 
pulpit he is not the mere theologian ; he is a man, with all 
the sympathies and feelings of a man. He addresses men, 
not abstractions. His business now is to persuade men, not to 
demonstrate dogmas. He is to seek to move them by argu- 
ment, by persuasion, by appeals that will commend them- 
selves to their good sense ; and it is easy then to sce that there 
are certain dogmas which will not move them, except to irrita- 
tion ; and which, however strenuously he may have held them, 
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be cannot preach. They violate the spirit of his commission ; 
they are at war with all the finer feelings of his own nature. 
Among those dogmas, we may mention the doctrine of 
limited atonement. It would be improper to deny that plau- 
sible arguments may be adduced in favour of that doctrine ; 
and still more that it has been held by men of great eminence 
in theology ; but it cannot be preached. It does not suggest 
itself to a man’s mind when he is preaching ; it does not fall 
in with the design of preaching. When a man is most deeply 
engaged in his work it cannot be preached ; it must always be 
practically abandoned when, under the highest influence of 
his commission, and under the constraint of the highest mo- 
tives which press on the soul, the preacher offers the gospel 
to his fellow-men. ‘Then there is nothing that more cramps 
the powers, and fetters the hands, and chills the heart of the 
preacher than such a doctrine; and though there may be, 
here and there, one so early and thoroughly trained in such a 
form of systematic theology, so fettered and bound by autho- 
rity, and by the manacles of a creed, so wholly under the 
influence of a theology derived from past ages, that he will 
have the moral courage to stand up in the pulpit, and defend 
the dogma—freeze him though it does, and grate on the feel- 
ings of his hearers though it may—yet it is not a dogma that 
is, or can be, extensively preached. It never has been, it 
never will be. It comes so across a minister’s commission— 
to preach “ the gospel to every creature,’—implying that the. 
gospel is to be, without mental reservation, on the part of God 
or man offered to every human being ; it is so contrary to the 
current statements of the New Testament about the design 
of the atonement, as understood by the mass of readers of 
that book; it is so chilling to the gushing feelings of a 
preacher when his heart warms with compassion for guilty 
men; it is so contradictory to the prayers which he must 
offer in the sanctuary, and in his nearest approaches to the 
throne of mercy in private; it is so cold and withering in its 
influence on the heart, that men-will not preach it. If they 
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felt that it was an essential and necessary part: of their mes- 
sage, they would abandon preaching altogether, and engage 
in farming, or teaching, or the mechanic arts; any thing 
rather than have their better feelings subjected to constant 
torture. 

As a matter of fact, therefore, the doctrine of limited 
atonement, is not and cannot be preached. It is found in 
ancient books of divinity, written in a sterner age, and when 
the principles of interpretation were less understood, and the 
large and liberal nature of the gospel was less appreciated. 
It is “ petrified” in certain creeds maintained by the church, 
made firm, like fossil remains in a transition state, when an- 
cient opinions were passing to a more liberal form. It is 
taught in a few seminaries, where men feel themselves con- 
strained to repress the warm emotions of their own souls, 
and are prohibited from allowing their own minds to reach 
conclusions which they can scarcely avoid. But the doctrine 
is not preached, except when the heart is cold and dead. 
It is not preached when the soul is on fire with the love of 
men, and when the cross in its true grandeur and glory rises 
to view. It is never preached in a revival of religion—a 
proof, not fable, that the doctrine is not true. 

Akin to this is the doctrine of man’s natural inability to 
do the will of God, to repent of his sins, and to believe the 
gospel. ‘This doctrine too has been taught in the schools ; it 
is found in books of theology ; it is embodied in creeds ; it is 
based on an ingenious philosophy ; it has been held by not a 
few eminent men; but it is not a doctrine to be preached. If, 
here and there, a man has the moral courage to preach it, and 
means honestly to apply his philosophy, and to make “ full 
proof” of divinity, as he understands it, he soon “ has his 
reward,” and will see abundantly the fruit of his ministry. 
For why should men make an effort to be saved, when they 
are told that all effort is vain? And why should they hear 
a message which is only to tell them that they have no power, 
and that all exertion is fruitless? And why should they put 
themselves under teaching which makes religion at variance 
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with every thing else that they do, and which, in a most 
active world, and where men do accomplish wonders by their 
efforts, tells them that effort is vain? How will they be per- 
suaded that the same God is the author of the two systems ; 
and that in reference to transitory and temporary matters he 
has so made man that he can accomplish every thing ; in 
reference to things of real and permanent interest, nothing ? 

Thus too it is with the doctrine of the imputation of the 
sin of Adam—the doctrine that we are to blame for his trans- 
gression,—and condemned for an act which was performed 
ages before we had a being. Such dogmas so come athwart 
the common sense of mankind ; they are so at variance with 
the principles on which men act in other things; they so 
much isolate theology from common life, and from what men 
know to be just principles, that a preacher who attempts to 
defend them goes against the common sense and the con- 
sciences of his fellow men, and against all the principles which 
prevail in the world, and they cannot be preached. Theo- 
logy as viewed from an intelligent Christian pulpit, is often 
quite a different thing from what it is in the lecture-room. 
The theology which Baxter, and Payson, and Whitefield 
preached, was quite a different thing from what theology is 
in Turretin. 

I proceed to inquire more definitely what kind of theology 
may be preached. I refer to that which will be an element 
of power in the pulpit ; which, so far as theology is concerned, 
will make the pulpit what it should be. The inquiry is sub- 
stantially similar to what the inquiry would be, what kind of 
doctrines would have been adapted to make the pijain Athens 
what it should be; or would be fitted to call forth the elo- 
quence of Roman orators; or what kind of doctrines became 
the House of Lords, or the House of Commons in the days of 
the Earl of Chatham and of Burke. We wish to know what 
truths are appropriate to the place, and will stir up the soul 
to eloquence. 

It is not enough to say that the end can be reached by 
grace of manner, or by any rules of enunciation or gesture, 
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or by the precepts which mere rhetoricians give, or by ele- 
gant diction and powerful declamation. The end is to be 
reached by the kind of theology which is taken into the pul- 
pit, and which is habitually presented there. I refer to that 
kind of theology which will make the pulpit in the eyes of an 
intelligent community what it is designed to be; which will 
secure the largest measure of success according to the talent 
that is given us ; which will make the pulpit what it should 
be in this age of the world, honorable and eminent among 
the places of influencing men by public speaking ; and which 
will be best adapted to secure the progress of religion. 

I refer, of course, in my own view of the matter, to the great 
system of redemption, and believe that these elements of power 
in the pulpit are to be found only in what are called the Evan- 
gelical doctrines, or the doctrines of the Reformation. I believe 
that the pulpit is ill-adapted to any other doctrines, and that 
when these are not the grand theme, the purpose of the pulpit 
is not reached, and it is shorn of its power. In those great 
doctrines of redemption, embodied in the Evangelical, and 
eminently in the Calvinistic system, there are more elements 
of powerful oratory, more to arouse, and thrill, and awe the 
soul, more to excite to action, more that may be wrought 
into efficient eloquence, than existed when Philip threatened 
Greece, when Burke impeached Warren Hastings in the 
House of Commons, when Cicero arraigned Catiline, or 
when Patrick Henry first taught the hills and vales of Virgi- 
nia to echo with the notes of liberty. But it would not be 
needful here for me to state what those doctrines are, nor will 
I enter on the attempt, however much it invites me, to search 
out and state what would be found to be elements of power 
in oratory in the evangelical doctrines. 

The line of thought which I wish to pursue is of a more 
humble, but not less practical cast,—to inquire, on the as- 
sumption that those doctrines are those which are to be 
preached, into the manner in which they are to be presented 
to meet the design of the pulpit, and the spirit of this age. 
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What kind of theology, then, may be preached, to make the 
pulpit what it should be? 

1. First, it must be that which is based on obvious and 
honest principles of interpretation. ‘The preacher, more than 
any other public speaker, is the interpreter of a book ; and 
no inconsiderable part of his work consists in explaining the 
volume which lies before him. In the pulpit he is what the 
judge and the advocate together are in a court of law. The 
preacher is at once a grave and impartial expounder of a 
book, and an earnest advocate. The book which he ex- 
pounds, too, is in the hands of the people whom he addresses, 
and they are presumed to be competent to make up their 
own minds as to its meaning, or at least to judge of the cor- 
rectness of his interpretation. 

The theology of the world has been determined by the 
views which have prevailed on the subject of interpretation. 
The success of preaching has been retarded, more than by any 
thing else, by the principles which have existed in interpret- 
ing the Bible. When you look over the history of a preached 
theology, when you look into theology as you find it in books, 
nothing is more apparent than that the views which have pre- 
vailed in interpreting the Bible are widely different from those 
which are acted on in interpreting other books. You look 
into the methods of interpreting an ancient classic writer, and 
then into the methods which have prevailed in interpreting 
the Bible, and you seem to be in different regions. Your 
old familiar rules in explaining the classics; in obtaining the 
sense from a line in Horace, and a word in Plato; in inter- 
preting a dialogue of Lucian, or a treatise of Seneca, seem 
to be of no use to you when you come into the department 
of interpreting the words of David, Isaiah, or John. You 
have been accustomed to apply an obvious common-sense to 
ascertain the meaning of a written document ; to suppose that 
men wrote to make themselves understood; that the modes 
in which their minds worked, and in which they used lan- 
guage, were substantially the same among the ancients and 
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the moderns, and that there were great laws of language 
which would be found to prevail all over the world. When 
you come to ask, however, in what way, in fact, the Bible has 
been interpreted by preachers and theologians, you are sur- 
prised to find that it seems to have been interpreted under 
the operation of quite a different system of laws. You find 
almost none of the old and familiar rules to which you have 
been accustomed in your classics, but are bewildered and 
confounded amidst a wholly new set of canons of interpreting 
language. You are in the midst of double senses, and mys- 
tical meanings, and proof-texts that prove nothing, and sym- 
bols and words that are understood to have any kind of 
meaning that can possibly be attached to them. You are 
told of the necessity of a new and peculiar sort of perception 
which can only be possessed by the initiated, in order to as- 
certain the meaning of the words; and when you say that 
proof-texts adduced seem to you to demonstrate nothing, you 
are told that the very fact that they seem so to you is evidence 
that you have not been enlightened from above to see their 
force ; or, in other words, that your inability to see their force 
is no argument against it, but proves only that you are desti- 
tute of religion. Infidels and men of the world are approach- 
ed with such arguments. ‘They see no force in them. They 
are contrary to their usual methods of using words. They 
seem to be required to subscribe to canons in interpreting 
language, to see the justice of which requires a new revela- 
tion. They are not convinced by your arguments. They 
regard the Bible which you undertake to expound as wholly 
a mystical book—a book which they are not expected to un- 
derstand—and they are willing to remain infidels rather than 
embrace a book to be interpreted in this manner, and they 
will leave you in your own self-complacency, comforting 
yourselves with the idea that you only are illuminated from 
on high. 

One needs but little experience in the ministry, and but 
little acquaintance with theology, to be pained and sickened 
with the fact that such a multitude of impertinent and inap- 
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plicable texts of Scripture are adduced as proofs of Christian 
doctrine. He learns to feel that there is a strong presump- 
tion that if the proof-text were examined, it would have little 
or nothing to do with the matter in hand. You are not cer- 
tain but that it might be found to be applicable to any thing 
else rather than the point for which it is adduced; you are 
not clear but that it would require a special illumination from 
on high to see that it had any bearing on the point, and that 
the real force of the argument relied on is to be found in one 
of the thousand significations of which the Scripture is sup- 
posed to be so pregnant. It requires some hardihood, I know, 
to question the reasoning powers of Edwards. But what is 
the exact state of mind in which even he is read by many 
of his warmest admirers? When he reasons; when he looks 
steadily at a point, and applies the powers of an intellect that 
had probably the highest capacity for ratiocination of any 
ever created among men ; when he combats a foe, and beats 
down a position with such arguments as are drawn from rea- 
son, and the nature of the case, you are awed, and over- 
whelmed, and silent. But when he appeals to a text of 
Scripture, you almost never feel that there is force in the 
appeal, unless you have learned before to fall in with his 
views of interpretation. Great as he was, and pious as he 
was—exalted in personal religion as he was in his reasoning 
powers, to a position among those who are at the head of the 
race, you learn painfully to feel that the mere fact that he 
has attempted to fortify his position by an appeal to the 
Bible, is scarcely even presumptive evidence of its truth. 
You are silenced and convinced by his abstract reasoning ; 
not by the texts which he has quoted from the Bible. In 
like manner, you may demonstrate by abstract arguments a 
considerable part, if not all, the propositions contained in the 
Westminster Confession. But who was ever convinced by 
the texts of Scripture appended to that document, and relied 
on as proofs? And who in an intelligent assembly would 
risk his reputation as an expositor by adducing those very 
texts as proofs of the truth of the doctrine ?—So there is a 
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sort of admiration which a man may have for Turretin, and 
possibly there may be a class of minds that, like him, are the 
better for the very way in which he quotes Scripture; but 
what impression would his proof-texts make on an audience 
accustomed to the common laws of interpreting language ? 
And who now would venture to go before such an audience 
with such proof-texts as Origen or Cocceius would adduce ? 
The truth is, that among the advances made on subjects 
connected with theology, there are none which are more 
manifest than those which pertain to the interpretation of the 
Bible. The point will at last be reached—it is not yet 
reached—that the Bible is to be interpreted as other books 
are, and that men cannot hide themselves in the mist of an 
occult meaning when they rely on proofs that shock the 
common sense of the world. I will not say, indeed, that 
such things cannot be preached, for in fact they are preached 
all over our country ; but I will say that for the credit of reli- 
gion such theology ought not to be preached, and that it can- 
not long be preached in this land. It is too Jate for a man 
who is to be a preacher to undervalue the intelligence of his 
hearers, or to presume that he can be successful because they 
cannot appreciate the force of an argument. That preacher 
will succeed best who addresses them, not as young preach- 
ers are sometimes counselled to do—as so many “ cabbage- 
heads,” but as endued with what Mr. Locke calls “large, 
sound, roundabout sense.”’ In every congregation that may 
ever be addressed, it is to be presumed that there are shrewd 
and sagacious men; men who are accustomed to habits of 
reflection ; men who can appreciate a good argument, and 
who can see the weakness of a bad one; and men who can 
appreciate a good sermon, if there is a good sermon to be 
appreciated. A preacher may, in many cases, presume safely 
that he understands more Latin and Greek than his hearers, 
but he is not always safe in coming to the conclusion that he 
has more good sense than they have ; he may have a whiter 
hand, and may make gestures or flourish his handkerchief 
more gracefully ; he may have better cadences, and may 
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“trill the R’s” better than they could ; but beyond that he 
cannot usually venture with much safety, and if he has no- 
thing but these, he may be certain that they will very soon 
come to be valued only for what they are worth. No man 
can preach safely who does not suppose that in the plainest 
congregations there are those who can appreciate a sound 
argument as clearly as himself. No man who begins to 
preach with a different presumption will labour long without 
finding that he has been egregiously mistaken in his estimate 
of his fellow-men. No man, if he has any thing worth hear- 
ing, need to fear that there will not be ability among some 
of his hearers to appreciate it, or apprehend that it will be 
wholly lost to the world. If men are not heard in the pulpit, 
it is because they have nothing worth being heard ; if they 
are ultimately overlooked, it is because they deserve to be, 
and have only found their proper level. 

2. That theology which can be preached must be such 
as shall commend itself to the common sense of mankind. It 
must be such as shall find a response in the laws of our nature, 
and be in accordance with the principles on which men every 
where feel and act. In other words, a man who undertakes 
to preach theology should be a man of common sense, and 
should be acquainted with what man is. 

I have already said that a minister should not undervalue 
the good sense of his hearers. I wish now to say, in illus- 
trating the importance of good sense as lying at the basis of 
the theology that we preach, that good sense—such as will 
appreciate an argument in preaching, is not confined to any 
location, or to any class of men. Some ministers suppose 
that all wisdom is in a city congregation ; some that behinda 
pair of spectacles there must be always some great ‘ doctor’ 
in the laws, in medicine, or in divinity ; some that a graceful 
air, a genteel dress, or that jewels and rings, imply that there 
is a peculiar qualification for appreciating a good discourse in 
theology ; some that all wisdom is in the East, and that any 
thing will do for the West ; some that those of eminent attain- 
ments should be employed in a Christian land, and that much 
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more slender endowments may occupy the field in ministra- 
‘tions among the heathen. Hence, there are so many who 
feel themselves peculiarly called to labour in city congrega- 
tions, and city congregations are so favoured with an opportu- 
nity to select a pastor from such a multitude who would be 
willing to serve them ; and hence there are those who feel 
that it would be an absvlute waste of talent if their lives were 
spent beyond the mountains, or among the heathen. Never 
were greater mistakes made than occur in regard to the ability 
of men to estimate a public discourse. Good sense, like air 
and water, necessaries of life, are diffused about equally, and 
with great profusion over the world ; genius and eminent tal- 
ents, like gems, may be rare indeed, but like gems contribute 
little to the general happiness of the race. A man makes a 
great mistake who supposes that all are intelligent in cities ; 
that none are capable of appreciating a good discourse in a 
country congregation ; and equally does he err who supposes 
that his talent would be unappreciated in the West, or wasted 
among the heathen. There is, in this country most certainly, 
often a much higher ability to appreciate a public discourse 
in a country congregation than in a city congregation ; and he 
who would make a small endowment of good sense go a great 
way, would often do well to direct his steps to a splendid city 
church, In the West, there is as high an order of talent de- 
veloping itself as this age is likely to produce ; and he who 
Aas talent, and who desires that it may be appreciated, would 
do well to set his face toward the setting sun. Henry Mar- 
tyn found occasion for all the skill in dialectics which the 
University of Cambridge could furnish, among the Moolahs of 
Persia, and his talent was not lost—for he left a path of liv- 
ing light from the Ganges to the Euphrates. 

There is nothing in which theology has been more de- 
fective than in the want of adapting itself to the ways in 
which men ordinarily think, and speak, and act. There 
is no one thing—take the world over—in which ministers 
are supposed to be so deficient as in regard to the maxims 
of common prudence, and a knowledge of human nature. 
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needs a more thorough reformation, than in adapting it: 
to the maxims of common sense. A great part of the preva- 
lent theology of the world is based on an old and obsolete phi- 
losophy. It has technicalities which the great mass of men 
do not understand, and which they cannot be made to under- 
stand ; or which, if they do understand, shocks all their notions 
of things. Its illustrations, unlike those of the Saviour, are 
drawn from things remote from common life, and from nature 
as she appears. ‘There is a jar between theology and nature ; 
between the supposed teachings of revelation, and the works 
of God; between what is held up as truth, and is required 
to be believed, and what men perceive to be passing in their 
own bosoms—the laws by which they ordinarily think and 
act. Ministers are often men who have little acquaintance 
with the world, and little of that good sense which is under- 
stood to influence other men. They manage their own affairs 
with less prudence than other men, and they advance and de- 
fend opinions which do not commend themselves to the habits 
of thinking among their hearers. As a class of men they are 
supposed to be those who are dissociated from the ordinary 
methods of thinking and acting in the world, and men, who, 
however they may succeed in a profession that is quite aloof 
from common life, would be little likely to succeed as mer- 
chants, or manufacturers, or farmers, as lawyers or legislators— 
and the honest Vicar of Wakefield is regarded as a type of the 
whole fraternity. 

Now I will not say that this view is always just, or that 
wrong is not done to ministers of the gospel as a class of men. 
I believe that injustice ts done them, and that as a class they 
have a more correct knowledge of human nature, than they 
obtain credit for. But still, there is some foundation for the 
charge, and some reason why those who are in the ministry, 
and those who are soon to enter it, should institute an inquiry 
into the justice of the charge, and ask whether a remedy may 
not be applied. 

If 1 were asked what are the causes of this general impres- 
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" sion, and what has led to the fact that it is so extensively true, 
I would answer, that one of the chief causes is the very thing 
which I am now adverting to—the kind of theology which is 
taught and preached. It is remote from common life, and 
common habits of thinking. It is based on a philosophy 
which does not commend itself to the common sense of men. 
It abounds in technical terms which convey no meaning to the 
mass of men. What is eminently needed in a theology that 
is to be preached is, that its philosophy shall be such as shall 
accord with the true laws of the mind; that it shall be 
adapted to human nature as it is; and that the ministers of 
religion shall show that they think and act like other men. 
It was one of the most striking peculiarities in the theology 
of our great Master, that, knowing all the secret springs of the 
human heart, and commending himself to his hearers by sim- 
ple illustrations which every man understood, the “ common 
people heard him gladly.” 

In regard to this object, there are two material obstacles 
in the way of the theologian who preaches now. One is, 
that which has been already adverted to, that a large 
part of the theology laid down in books is based on false 
principles of philosophy; the other is, that a minister 
rarely sees men as they are. In the sanctuary he sees 
them in their best clothes; in his pastoral visits, and where- 
ever he is understood to be a clergyman, he sees them in 
their holiday morals and manners. He sees them as they 
prepare themselves to see their minister—serious, respectful, 
calm, and devout—-if with any plausibility they can assume 
the appearance of being devout at any time. He can rarely find 
them off their guard; compared with a county court lawyer, 
he has little opportunity to see and to study them as they are. 

I know not that the evil can be well remedied, nor 
that the suggestions which I will make here would com- 
mend themselves to all men as wise. But, I will venture 
to say that the man who would preach theology successfully 
must study man—‘ the proper study’ of the theologian as of 
other men—man in the great principles of his nature, and 
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when off his guard. But how shall he do this, and when? 
I cannot go largely into the answer to this question ; but I 
will throw out a few hints. Let him, then, study man pro- 
foundly, as he is exhibited in the Bible, and feel habitually 
when he approaches that book which is to be his familiar 
guide, that he sees man as he has been drawn by Him who 
knows all the secret springs of the heart, and before whose 
eyes there was no veil or disguise when the character of man 
was drawn there—man as he always has been and will be.— 
Let him be familiar with Homer, and with the way in which 
kings and heroes and peasants talked and acted in his times 
—for so they talk and act every where. Let him not deem 
it a profanation of his sacred vocation to be familiar with the 
Bard of Avon, that man who seemed to look into the very 
soul itself, and see how it would act and speak in any situa- 
tion of life; who drew his characters not from his knowledge 
of what had been, but from his intuitive perceptions of what 
would be if human beings should be placed in certain cir- 
cumstances ; that man who, “ with no systematic knowledge 
or scholastic study comprehended all the powers and uses of 
the English language so as to speak as no uninspired man 
ever spoke : who understood all the springs of human mo- 
tives, and entered into every human character, male and 
female, English, Roman, African, Danish, and Venetian, and 
put it on as though it were his own, and who could feel and 
speak as a king or a clown, the crazy or the sage, the lover, 
the politician, the glutton, hoary age and the little child ;”* 
and who seemed to be familiar with every human being that 
ever has lived, and to know what any one would do who 
ever would live. Let him go into a county court room, and 
see by what motives men are influenced, and how their pas- 
sions and characters are developed when there are none of the 
restraints which exist where clergymen are present, and 
where no mask is assumed to hide what is in the heart. Let 
him like his Master, be familiar with children, and see how 


* Biblio. Sacra, II. p. 692. 
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they think and speak before they have learned to act a part, 
and have become disciplined in the methods of hiding the 
emotions of the soul; before, under the design of conceal- 
ment, they have disciplined the eye, and the brow, and the 
whole expressive countenance, so that they shall not betray 
the inward emotions of the soul. Nature, under all the dis- 
advantages of our profession, is still open to the study of the 
clergyman, and, though shut out in certain quarters, we may 
still have access to her in others, and no kind of training is 
more needed in a preparation for preaching with success than 
that which will simply qualify a minister of the gospel to think 
and act like other men. 

3. The theology that is to be preached should sustain a 
proper relation to the spirit of the age. I mean that it should 
be adapted to the habits of thinking, and the modes of doing 
things, and the enterprises of the generation in which we live. 
I do not mean that the minister of religion should be a time- 
server. There are great truths and principles which are the 
same in every age, and which are adapted to man as man, 
which never change. These are to be the ‘burden’ of his 
message, and these he is to preach. 

There is no time to dwell on the point now referred to, but 
there are two or three things which I would suggest, as il- 
lustrating the idea that the theology which we preach should 
be adapted to the age in which we live. 

(a.) One is, that each age of the world has its own pecu- 
liarity of thinking and methods of doing things; and that a 
man who wishes io accomplish any thing must be a man of 
that generation, and not a man of a by-gone age. ‘The me- 
thods of thinking and doing things in his generation-may be 
no wiser or better than what may have prevailed before, 
and may be far inferior to what will yet be ; but in a matter in 
itself indifferent, it will be well for a man not to forget the 
times in which he lives, and not to act as if he lived in an age 
long since gone by. In many respects it is quite indifferent 
how men dress, and as a matter of fact the fashion prevailing 
now may be much less convenient or becoming than some 
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one that has existed ; but however convenient it might be, it 
would not be well for a man now to appear in the costume of 
the times of Elizabeth, or to borrow his fashion from the cap- 
ital of the Sultan. Still less would it be wise to maintain 
that the same fashions shall prevail all over the world. Our 
age, in its modes of thinking, and its methods of doing things, 
has its own peculiarities, and they are as strongly marked as 
those of any that have gone before. It is not the age of Au- 
gustus, or of Venerable Bede, or of Duns Scotus, or of Leo 
X., or of Elizabeth, or of Milton. It may be in some respects 
inferior to some of these, but it is as strongly marked as any 
one of them, and a man formed under influences existing at 
either of those times, would be little at home in this genera- 
tion. Neither Origen nor Augustine, St. Antony nor St. 
Dominic, Peter the Hermit nor Duns Scotus would be fitted 
for this generation, It is an age of enterprise and action ; of 
rapid changes ; of new forms of thought; of a disposition to 
apply any suggestion in science or morals, however slight, or 
however bad it may be, to new experiments, and to make the 
most of it; of methods of rapid interchanges of thought among 
men ; an age when old barriers of opinion, and interests, and 
religion, and laws, are every where tumbling down, and the na- 
tions of the earth are becoming one. Now he who intends to 
preach the Gospel, makes a great mistake if he does not study 
the age in which he lives, and does not appear as one belong- 
ing to that age. He would be as much out of place as the 
knight errant of the middle ages with visor, and helmet, and 
cuirass and spear, would be in doing battle now. He may 
have been a very valiant man in his day, and not a weapon 
that he had then, or a part of the armour of his person would 
have been useless ; but of what utility would they be amidst a 
shower of grape and cannon balls? How much would lance 
and spear do in attacking a battery mounted with Paixhan 
guns? Of as little use is much of the theology taught in the 
old books of divinity, and as wise is he who approaches modern 
infidels with exactly the methods of reply adopted in meeting 
Celsus and Porphyry. 
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(b.) Again. In a theology that is to be preached, the 
ministry should not only be endowed with the genial spirit of 
the age, but should be able to meet the new questions that are 
coming up in every generation, and to apply to them, in view 
of an intelligent community, the great principles of religion. 
In the time when Antony began to make the monastic sys- 
tem popular in Egypt, and Benedict in Italy, what was need- 
ed was a ministry so imbued with sound theology that that 
question—the great question of the age—could be met and 
settled by the true principles of the Gospel. In the time 
when an undue respect began to be shown to relics, to conse- 
crated temples, and to burial places, and the church was degen- 
erating into a base superstition, what was demanded was such 
a ministry as could have met that question, and apply to it the 
principles of sound philosophy and theology. So in every 
age, there are new questions that are to be met by the minis- 
try ; and unless they show themselves competent to apply to 
them the principles of their religion, they fall behind their 
generation, and show themselves incompetent to their work. 
Never were more such questions started than in this age, and 
never was there more need of studying profoundly the great 
principles of religion, by those who take upon themselves to be 
the guides of the public mind. The true questions which agi- 
tate this age are not those of the monastic system, or the cru- 
sades, or the points mooted by the ‘ angelic doctors’ Aquinas 
and Scotus ; nor are they the questions about the ‘ three or- 
ders’ in the ministry, or the apostolic succession, or the inqui- 
ries that have been started at Oxford. There has been, in- 
deed, and is, an attempt to foist these inquiries of by-gone 
years upon this generation, and it is well to be prepared to 
meet them ; but those are not the things that are moving the 
mind of the world in this age. How limited, after all, is the 
circle which these inquiries can agitate! How few of the race 
at large can be interested in the question about the ‘three 
orders,’ or the ‘ succession!’ There are deeper things moving 
on the public heart. Great questions of liberty, of govern- 
ment, of education, of freedom of thought, of temperance, of 
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slavery, of the right to the Bible, of exelusiveness, of war and 
peace, of the social organization, of the adaptation of the 
Christian religion to man, are the points- which this age, as 
such, is looking at; and aman may be an entire master of all 
the theology that can be made to converge around the ques- 
tions that have come up at Oxford, and yet never awake to 
the inquiry whether he is in the eleventh or nineteenth centu- 
ry, and while he is re-arguing points which have been deter- 
mined ages ago, society shall move on in strides which he will 
never dream of overtaking, towards the point which it is des- 
tined yet to reach, and all they of Oxford, and all who moot 
similar questions to those agitated there, shall be left far behind. 

(c.) But further. A preacher should not only be able to 
appreciate his age, and to come up to it in adapting his instruc- 
tions to the great questions which are started in the times 
in which he lives, but he should be in advance of his age. 
He should be able intelligently to take positions to which so- 
ciety in its progress has not yet come up, but which it will 
most certainly reach in its onward progress. He should be 
able to throw himself into the future, and, taking his stand on 
great principles which are to live in all times, and which are 
yet to be regarded as settled principles, he should be prepared 
to defend them, and to do what in him lies to bring the world to 
embrace them. ‘There are not a few such in the Bible—in 
the comparatively unexplored views of divine truth, which 
are to be wrought out, and which are to make the world what 
it is yet to be. Whether those positions have been held in the 
past or not ; whether his own age adopts and practices on thei 
or not, he who preaches the theology of the Bible should de- 
fend them, and should be able to show what important 
changes the fair application of the principles of the New Testa- 
ment would make in the world, The men who have done 
much for the race have gone in advance of their age; they 
have maintained positions, often in the midst of much perse- 
cution, which society had not yet reached, but to which it 
was destined yet to come, and have shown their greatness, and 
their sagacity, and their acquaintance with the oracles of 
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truth, by being able to take such advanced positions, and by 
holding and defending them in the face of the sneers and the 
frowns of the world. Such men were Luther and Knox; 
such men were the Puritans and the Pilgrims ; such a man 
in relation to the rights of conscience, to war and slavery, was 
William Penn. Thus, now, we are to take our stations on the 
watch-towers, and defend not only what has been defended, and 
maintain not only what has been inwrought into the texture of 
society, but we are to search out and maintain those great 
principles which will prevail in the world’s millennium, and to 
which, though slowly, yet most certainly, the world is advanc- 
ing. The theology to be preached is not only that which has 
been settled as true in past times by experience; not only 
that which is fitted to the great questions of these times, but 
that which will be fitted to the state of the world when socie- 
ty shall have made its highest progress, and shall have reach- 
ed the point on which the eyes of prophets and apostles were 
fixed. 

I had designed to have made some remarks on another 
point, by showing that the theology which is to be preached, 
should be in accordance with the disclosures of science ; and 
that the minister of religion should be able to show that the 
system which he defends is not antagonist with what is re- 
vealed by the blowpipe, the crucible, and the telescope ; that 
nothing is gained in the end by making war on such men as 
Galileo, and that much is lost by leaving it problematical in 
the view of the world whether the friends of the Christian 
revelation can hold their system consistently with the revela- 
tions of science. But it would be unreasonable for me to 
attempt to illustrate that point. 

If there were space, also, my subject would lead me, in 
the conclusion, to dwell on the aspects of preaching, of a 
most noble kind, as it might be, and as it should be; as a 
department of Jiterature, and as a department of oratory. On 
one of those topics only will I make a suggestion. 

From some cause there has been a sad divorce between 
the pulpit, as such, and large departments of literature. When 
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from the poetry that charms and pleases—from the reviews of 
Macaulay, and Jeffrey, and Sydney Smith—and from the 
Guardian, the Rambler, and the Spectator, and still more 
from the light and attractive literature of this age, men turn 
to sermons, they feel as if they were going from sunshine to 
gloom, from a clear to a murky atmosphere, from the saloons 
of pleasure and enchantment, the halls of the Alhambra, to 
the catacombs of Egypt. There are no public discourses 
which men in this age are so ready to hear, none which they 
are so indisposed to read, as sermons. ‘The very name, con- 
sidered as referring to reading matter, is synonymous with all 
that is dry and dull. While of all the people on the earth 
we are most given to hearing sermons, there is almost any 
thing which we will not sooner read. ‘There is a deep de- 
mand in our nation and in our times for this kind of public 
instruction ; but this demand, so far as its literature is con- 
cerned, is not met. ‘The most unsaleable of all books are 
sermons, and no wise man now publishes a sermon with a 
view to its being sold; if sermons are published, it is done 
with a remote hope that they will be accepted kindly, if given 
away; and happy does the author deem himself if his friends 
will receive them as a gift, even with scarcely an implied 
pledge that they will read them. The man who adventures a 
volume of sermons does it at the peril of his bookseller; and 
of all the manuscript productions now in the world, those, 
the smallest proportion of which would bear to be published 
with a view to a sale, are probably the piles of manuscript 
sermons which are found in the studies of ministers of the 
gospel. It may be said, it is true, that they have answered 
their end, and that a valuable end; it is true, that from the 
necessary sameness of the subjects in such discourses, it could 
not be expected that the public would demand or bear their 
publication. It is true, that even when a sermon has been 
written with much care, and then, after being preached, is laid 
aside for ever, and no one may wish to look at it, a man 
should not feel that his labour has been ill-bestowed ; or that 
his careful study in composing it, and his attention even to 
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the neatness of his chirography, or his manuscript, has been 
in vain, any more than the farmer feels when he has turned 
a handsome furrow, and his field, as a mere specimen of 
ploughing, is beautiful, that it has been in vain ; for it is one of 
the characteristics of a good farmer to lay his furrows thus ; and, 
though all that beauty shall soon disappear, the great object 
has been gained, in the waving golden harvest that follows. 
So the preacher may feel, that though his manuscripts may 
go no farther than his own pulpit, and then be forgotten or 
burned, still his care is not in vain. The ample result is not 
to be seen in the elegantly bound volume, but in the happy 
fruits of piety that shall spring up on the field that he culti- 
vates ; a golden harvest more rich than any over which the 
zephyr waves. 

But, while this is true, it is still true that the age and the 
circumstances demand that there should be a higher literature 
than there is in sermons. As literary compositions, they 
should be of the highest possible order; they should be such 
as will not merely not offend, but as will attract those of deli- 
cate and refined taste ; they should be such as will not make 
the theology that is preached repellant to cultivated minds, 
but such as will commend it ; they sbould be such as will be 
in every way worthy the minds that have received the highest 
education which our country can furnish, and such as shall 
become those who, by by their stations, must contribute more 
than any other class of men to form the public manners and 
taste. As none of the truths which God designs to teach in 
his works are rendered powerle$s and neutral by the exquisite 
beauty spread over the face of creation, the simple and pure 
charms in which they are conveyed to us in the streain, the 
flower, the vale, the landscape, so none of the truths of reve- 
lation will be rendered less powerful and efficient, by veing 
conveyed in a dress that shall correspond with the methods 
in which God addresses us in his beautiful works. ‘The 
world, as God has made it, is full of beauty. He speaks to 
men amidst the exquisite charms of .the works of nature, and 
surrounds himself with every hue of light and love when he 
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approaches us in his works. The expanding flower, the rain- 
bow, the variegated lights that lie at evening on the clouds 
of the western sky, or the gay lights that play in the north, 
the dewdrops of the morning, the fountain, the lake, the 
ocean, the waterfall, the flower-covered prairie, and the wav- 
ing forest; these are the things through which God speaks to 
men in his works. So, with all that is attractive, and beau- 
tiful, and simple, and pure, and chaste in thought and lan- 
guage, should it be our aim that He should speak to men, 
when He conveys the noble truths of redemption to the world 
by our instrumentality ; and so should the pulpit be seen to 
be the appropriate place for conveying the richest and noblest 
truths that have dawned on this part of the universe—the 
system of theology which He has commissioned us to preach. 


ARTICLE IL. 


POLITICAL RECTITUDE. 


By Rev. Cuantes Wuire, D. D., President of Wabash College, Indiana. 


By political rectitude is meant the rectitude of a people 
in their political relations—in their character as a society, or 
as a government, the organ and representative of a society. 
Political rectitude is a state and national interest of great mag- 
nitude. Strict probity and honour in state and national policy, 
plant a broad, grand basis for every noble institution, and 
furnish the elements of life and power to all industry, enter- 
prise, and useful advancement. 

In discussing this subject, the modes and forms in which 
political rectitude is violated, first demand a consideration. 

There is one great and general wrong committed in filling 
the offices of the country with incompetent and unworthy 
men. This is done by the people in their sovereign charac- 
ter, and also by the government. 
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No mere man, since the fall, ever held power without 
being in much danger of abusing it, when interest or fear did 
not restrain him. It is the clearest dictate of an impartial 
judgment, therefore, that those alone who are defended against 
venality by personal integrity and honour, should be trusted 
with places of authority. But too little regard, however, is 
paid to this principle of propriety and safety. As a general 
fact, the moral worth of a candidate for office is the last qual- 
ity inquired for ; and the absence of that worth, the last cir- 
cumstance which will prevent his election. If the true, un- 
ostentatious, pure-minded man, should, for his competency 
and his merit, be carried into office over the corrupt and cla- 
morous partisan, it would attract general observation, as an 
exception and a marvel. The offices in the gift of the gov- 
ernment are bestowed with equal recklessness in respect to 
character. The most vile and abandoned of the community 
are often the successful applicants for place.“ The spoils to 
the victors” has been, if not the motto, at least the practice 
of every political party in the country for the last forty years. 
The motto means, the offices to the members of the triumph- 
ant party, with or without qualifications. As splendid prizes 
on broad sheets, for hungry lottery gamblers, or as the riches 
and sensual pleasures of a splendid city, promised to an army 
thirsting for rapine and plunder, so emoluments and honours are 
hung out and offered, at the opening of the political campaign, 
to whet appetite and to impel to more desperate struggles. 

This is a fair exemplification of the spirit and the princi- 
ple by which a large proportion of four hundred thousand 
offices are filled in this country. That the claims and quali- 
fications of the high-minded, the intelligent, the uncorrupt, 
should be disregarded, and the incompetent and wicked set 
up to bear rule, is a dereliction of political rectitude, for which 
the land ought to be clothed in sackcloth and ashes. 

State and national legislation often shows a great destitu- 
tion of magnanimity and justice. There is first a narrow, sec- 
tional principle, governing public measures. The legislator, 
instead of regarding himself as he is, a representative of the 
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whole broad national domain, instead of guarding, with a large 
and impartial patriotism, the grand aggregate interests of his 
entire country, comes all the way down to look exclusively 
upon the claims of a little spot where resides his own personal 
constituency. He votes and advocates, not according to uni- 
versal justice and utility, but according to lines of latitude and 
longitude. In respect to one-half the questions which come 
up for legislation, we correctly predict beforehand, at our fire- 
sides, how any one of the people’s representatives will vote, 
simply by ascertaining where lies his farm, his merchandise, 
his clients, his patients, his personal interests, his dear political 
friends. We need, in order to be informed what course legis- 
lation will take in matters touching the great principles of 
equity and justice, not Montesquieu, Vattel and Blackstone, 
but the last published partisan print. 

Too many of our politicians seem to limit their vision to 
immediate, as well as personal and sectional advantages. For 
the sake of a trifling good at hand, great, growing, permanent 
interests are unhesitatingly sacrificed. ‘They are the little 
hucksters, who cannot resist the temptation of a present six- 
pence, who reinvest every week, and derive their petty profits 
every night, instead of being the large-minded operators, who 
send their cargoes to the other side of the world, and wait 
years until the return of a fleet for their profits.” 

There is also a mode of carrying measures by a bargain 
and exchange of votes, which evinces an abandonment of the 
principles of equity and true patriotism. Different sections 
of the State have each their objects to accomplish. Now 
says a friend of one of these measures, “ Vote for my bill 
and I will vote for yours.” ‘ Agreed! What are the rea- 
sons and considerations for your project?’ “It will relieve 
and enrich an important portion of the community, by open- 
ing a thoroughfare for the surplus produce. It will increase 
the revenues of the State, by increasing the tolls on one hun- 
dred miles of railroad with which it is connected.” ‘ Good, 
very good! My improvement has advantages no less. It is 
a canal; it will afford water privileges, invite capitalists, erect 
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manufactories ; it will carry out produce, and bring in mer- 
chandise, population, wealth.” “Enough! very well argued, 
1 go for it.” In this method many wise and good measures 
may be carried, but the objection is, they are not carried on 
principle; the evil is, sentiments of justice and of right are 
abandoned and outraged. It would be more admissible to 
buy men to do right, if we did not, in doing so, sell ourselves 
to do wrong, or at least sell ourselves to do another’s bidding 
without inquiry. It would be more admissible to buy men to do 
right, if it did not appeal to them directly to act from interest 
and not from righteousness, and thereby turn legislation into 
a shameless system of unprincipled selfishness. 

There is, on the part of some public men, a sacnfice of 
conscience and of personal opinion to a servile obedience to 
a constituency. This is a manifest dishonour to the principles 
of rectitude. The candidate, previous to his being up for 
public favour, was a man, an independent man ; he thought 
for himself, he acted for himself; the moment the canvass 
commences he is transformed strangely ; his opinions now 
are the opinions of his political supporters ; his will is their 
will; his whole being is shaped on their model. Had he 
remained a private citizen, he would have remained a man ; 
now he is an automaton of artificial springs and joints, and 
moves just as the blessed people pull the wires. O shame! 
Creature of the Eternal mind, immortal intelligence, suscep- 
tible, gifted, powerful, thou wast not made for such pliancy ! 
Why become a bubble to float whither the wind is setting on, 
or to break and melt undistinguished into the common air? 
Why be one of the figures of a puppet-show, when you might 
be a human being, independent, self-developing, self-instruct- 
ing, self-acting? A legislature, made up of men who give 
their votes and make their patriotic protestations, not accord- 
ing fo any established principles of righteousness and duty, 
but according to dictations received from home, should have 
its sittings in a grand magnetic telegraph office, and each 
man be furnished with a wire bringing up opinions from his 
constituents on every question proposed. 
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A public dereliction of political rectitude has been evinced 
in respect to pecuniary obligations. Without avowed repu- 
diation, there has been on the part of some of the states such 
laxness of sentiment, and such neglect of equitable liabilities, 
as to shock the moral sense and awaken the just alarm of all 
honest men. ‘There has been a series of stay laws, appraise- 
ment laws, and insolvent laws, which have seriously impaired 
the validity of contracts, and though enacted possibly with 
benevolent intentions, have acted powerfully to sink punc- 
tuality, honesty, and good faith. Men thus made dishonest 
by law, have not been slow to make themselves more deeply 
dishonest by depravity, just as an army given up by authority 
to plunder to any the smallest extent, will give themselves 
up to an unbounded violence and rapine. In some parts of 
the country, such has been the looseness in principle and 
practice in respect to pecuniary obligations, both on the part 
of government and of people, as seriously to diminish the 
value of property. Every private and public improvement, 
every acre of land, every dwelling, every bushel of wheat, 
every pound of meat, every promissory note, suffered a serious 
depreciation ; all pecuniary engagements became less reli- 
able; general distrust, general hesitation in business, general 
embarrassment, portended ruin. 

An alarming moral laxity shows itself on the part of the 
public authorities of the country, in respect to the punishment 
of crime. ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed,” stands the law of God unrepealed, un- 
amended, uninodified. Several legislators, however, deeming 
themselves more wise than God, and more benevolent than 
Jesus, who intimated no abrogation, have sought to blot this 
solemn precept from the criminal code. The same disregard 
of rectitude appears in the refusal of juries to convict men for 
street-fighting, duelling, horse-racing, gambling. This State 
of things certainly shows a melancholy palsy of the public 
conscience. 

Executive pardons, rendering convictions, when they are 
obtained, null and void, evince a sad and dangerous insensi- 
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bility to crime. This lessening and removing of penalties has 
greatly diminished the power and majesty of law in general, 
and thereby laid open the property and the peace of honest 
citizens to the unprincipled and the wicked. In this way, 
at the instigation of vicious lawbreakers, government has 
treacherously and ungratefully violated its solemn compact 
with the people, by which it covenanted to overawe violence 
and dishonesty, and afford them protection and peace. 

There lies in the heart of this country an immense evil, a 
pregnant mischief, in the form of domestic slavery. This sys- 
tem, it is true, was originally introduced by private cupidity 
under the patronage of the government of the mother country. 
But, for its perpetuation as well as for its oppressiors, there 
rests a fearful responsibility on those public authorities under 
which it has continued to exist and to increase. Said Thomas 
Jefferson, after alluding to the effects of slavery, “ If God be 
just, [ tremble for my country.”” Wherein the national legisla- 
ture refuses todo what it can, wherein the state legislatures refuse 
to do what they can, to mitigate and remove this vast evil, 
full of dangers and unspeakable corruptions, there lies a great 
unpardoned sin at their doors. It is a huge wickedness in 
our public men, after adopting with enthusiasm the words of 
our declaration, “all men are created free and equal,” then 
to turn away coldly from three millions of beings like them- 
selves, crushed in physical power, crushed in intellect, crushed 
in heart, crushed in character, crushed in hope, crushed in life, 
crushed in eternity. 

There are certain false political maxims originated and in- 
dustriously circulated, usually by men of official dignity, which 
are flagrant outrages on rectitude and honour. One of these 
is the doctrine that all is fair in politics. You may not steal 
a neighbour’s purse—'tis trash, ’twas and has been slave to 
thousands ; nevertheless it is sacred! If you touch it, you 
will be branded as a thief; but “all is fair in politics.” If 
this same neighbour is in the field as a candidate, of his good 
name, the dearest property a man has on earth, you may rob 
him without measure and without mercy. You may not turn 
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from your door the man who has a just claim upon you, 
arising out of business transactions. In matters of debt and 
credit, you must be an honest man, an honourable man ; 
but ‘all is fair in politics!’ You may, by underworking, 
falsehood, and treachery, prevent any citizen from obtain- 
ing an emolument or an honour, though almost within his 
grasp, though most nobly earned and deserved. You may 
not, by intrigue and fraud, eject a man from his dwelling and 
his home, and enter in and occupy it; but “all is fair in po- 
lities.” If you wish to pull a man down out of his place, 
however worthy, and ascend into it yourself, there are no epi- 
thets in our language, which you may not use of him; there 
are no efforts you may not make, in buying votes, and duping 
the community, to accomplish your purpose. As a simple 
member of society, you must be ingenuous and sincere ; but 
as a politician, you may be as hollow-hearted a hypocrite as 
ever fawned before a tyrant, or professed love at the dying 
bed of an intestate miser. In private life, you must be a good 
man ; but in politics you may be as the occasion urges, true or 
treacherous, mean or bonourable, dishonest or just, corrupt or 
pure; allis fairhere. What morals will be fed by such doc- 
trines ! 

Another doctrine, most corrupt and destructive, is couch- 
ed in the captivating popular terms, “ Our country, right or 
wrong.” Our country! that dear phrase bas pushed this sen- 
timent into the creed and speeches of men, who, if they live 
long, will deeply blush that they have ever adopted it. It is 
truly a matter of surprise and astonishment, that it should be 
advanced and advocated in the nineteenth century. Never 
was there a despot upon a throne who acted on a lower prin- 
ciple, and if fully acted on, would invest our rulers with all 
the power which can possibly belong to a human govern- 
ment. Napoleon Bonaparte at one time held a power which 
actually rocked the world, and seemed as if it would soon be 
asking for another world to rock. But the President of the 
United States, if the doctrine in question prevail, has an equal 
prerogative, an equal authority. If he have not equal power, 
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it is simply because his personal energies are less, or the na- 
tion he presides over is inferior. He, the man of destiny, de- 
clares war with cotemporary nations, and instantly every town 
and city of France, and of every subjugated kingdom, espouses 
the quarrel, right or wrong. They vote subsidies; they 
pour forth their gallant legions into the ranks of war. Pre- 
cisely this would occur here under a president, whom we im- 
agine our constitution has deprived of nearly all independent 
authority. This doctrine, made rife among the people, takes 
away all boundaries from his power. 

Suppose our government secretly connives at an extensive 
piracy on the coast of Cuba, so as to involve this nation in a 
war with Spain. “ Our country, right or wrong,” echoes and 
reéchoes through the land. Men and arms and money are 
ready for the conflict. A patriot army from the State of New- 
York, through the neglect or pretended ignorance of our pub- 
lic authorities, invades Canada, and occasions a war with Eng- 
land. ‘Ourcountry, right or wrong!’ Sustain the govern- 
ment; fight out the war; by taxes load the people with a 
crushing debt of millions; fill the land with widows and or- 
phans; raise an army by conscription if need be! What ty- 
rant ever wished for or ever possessed greater power? What 
government ever had the resources of the people more at con- 
trol, for any projects of ambition or conquest? It is alleged 
that we ought to repel invasion, and defend our soil and our 
homes, even though it be the folly and wrong of our rulers 
which have provoked the aggression. ‘The simple question in 
such cases is this. Is the movement of the enemy upon us 
right or wrong? If right, then our effort to prevent or repel 
it, is unjust and wicked ; if wrong, such an effort to repel is 
right, and cur watchword is “ Our country right,” not “ right 
or wrong.” Never, never, are we to support her in the 
wrong. It would be a monstrous wickedness. Our country 
right or wrong! It was not the principle which separated the 
colonies from the mother country. Our noble fathers! 
thanks to God, they never uttered such a doctrine ; they never 
acted on such a principle. Our efforts at independence 
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would have met the contempt of the world, our republic died 
in its cradle. The effect of such a principle on general morals 
is fatal. Rightor wrong! The very announcement intimates 
a confounding of moral distinctions, an abandonment of the 
holy injunctions of the Bible, and the adoption of the codes 
of robbers and thieves. 

Nations, in their treatment of each other, are signal ex- 
amples of a disregard of justice. Anciently, states prostrated 
each other, seized territory, demanded tribute, not when there 
was justifiable cause, but when there was sufficient adroitness 
and power. A treaty, instead of being a liberal compact of 
reciprocal advantages, was a bill of fare—an announcement 
by the stronger to the weaker, what dismemberment, what 
taxes, what humiliation, what service, were the basis and ulti- 
matum ofa peace. If ever the weaker party became pre- 
dominant, it took exemplary vengeance, by exacting still 
harder conditions. International morals have not been greatly 
improved in modern times. Facts compel us to declare that 
noble, right principles, instead of characterizing the general 
policy of recent nations, mark the exceptions. If the world 
wishes to know what part any one government will take in 
a given national quarrel, it rarely institutes a single inquiry, 
or wastes a single thought about the course which justice 
would dictate. It inquires, what will be deemed by that 
government most likely to accomplish the purposes of its am- 
bition, to enlarge its territory, to enrich its revenues, to bring 
splendid accessions to its power? Who would not be aston- 
ished to hear of either of the civilized powers of the world 
giving up a portion of valued territory to the claim of a weak 
neighbour, because that claim was just and right? Should a 
proud, sovereign people, without compulsion, yield up advan- 
tages within its power, and act honestly, it would be sounded 
round the world, as most unusual, most illustrious magnanim- 
ity. Diplomacy is understood not to be a keen insight into 
national rights, not an inflexible insisting on fair, even-handed 
justice, but a shrewd overreaching of a rival power, the ob- 
taining of undue advantages by mere artifice and cunning. 
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He who cannot dupe the power he treats with into valuable 
concessions, will be recalled to give place to a more subtle 
and wary negotiator. Of any fifty treaties, now existing be- 
tween civilized nations, there are not twenty-five in which 
both contracting parties seem to have sought after a frank, 
generous reciprocation of benefits and rights. Said the noble 
Roman moralist, “ nulla sancta societas, nec fides regni est.” 
No friendship or faith is held sacred in the government of a 
kingdom. 

There is not one government on this earth, which has 
not shown a disposition, in contravention of all humanity and 
justice, to swallow up feeble tribes and sovereignties. What 
heart does not weep for poor, crushed, dismembered Poland ? 
Why should not this gallant and chivalric people have been 
left happy in their own beautiful and fertile country, and 
under their own chosen institutions? There are few honour- 
able and benevolent men, who have not wept over the wrongs 
which the Indians, a nobler race than the Poles, have receiv- 
ed at the hand of the American nation. All the deep grief 
of this people, as they have been pushed successively into the 
western forest before the urgent advances of the white man, 
will never be known except to the Omniscient One, whose 
compassions they must have always awakened. We see 
them, along the whole eastern border of our country, gather 
the ashes over the council-fire never again to be opened, turn 
from their loved hunting grounds, weep a farewell to the 
graves of their dead, and then, with hearts turned to stone, 
without uttering a word, with a grief too deep for utterance, 
move away into deeper solitudes. Almost as soon as fires 
were rekindled in their wigwams upon the banks of the lakes 
and rivers to which they retired, and they had begun to feel 
that the Great Spirit was with them in their new homes, 
deemed safe from encroachment, they are reached and as- 
sailed again. ‘Their lands are wanted ; avarice never ceases 
to want. Poor, friendless Indians! your valleys and waters 
are rich and beautiful, but you must leave them and go. The 
white man bends his eye upon them; he will have them.— 
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There is no rest for you! Treaties have been made with 
this persecuted people—solemn treaties; they have been re- 
peatedly confirmed. ‘Their father, the President, has ex- 
changed with them the wampum belt, with them smoked 
the calumet of peace, told them that he was their friend, and 
assured them no white man should molest them. But all is 
treacherously disregarded, and they are driven still farther 
toward the setting sun. If nations are punished for their 
crimes, our people are yet to bend under the just judgment 
of God. 

These are some of the deviations from political rectitude, 
which characterize our age and our country. ‘These are the 
more visible forms of public cupidity, selfishness, and disho- 
nesty. Such a destitution of probity and good faith involves 
immense dangers. It produces consequences which will soon 
be inevitable and fatal. It cannot fail to make the pure- 
hearted grieve. Every honest man should give serious heed 
to the signs of the times, and look earnestly after a change 
and a reformation. 

We turn from this picture of a corrupt and destructive 
public policy, to some considerations in favour of strict, politi- 
cal rectitude. 

There is but one code of morals for states and individuals, 
fora government and its subjects. Government is virtually 
and essentially an individual, an incorporation, one collected 
identity. It was not to be expected that Heaven should con- 
struct a lax and liberal system of morals specially for a govern- 
ment, because it is a collective individual, instead of a sinple 
one. It would be a strange code, which should recognize an 
act committed under the dictation of one will, as worthy of 
condemnation, and yet when the same was the result of two 
wills in connection, pronounce it harmless; which should in- 
flict a heavy penalty on a single man for murder or theft, but 
for several men united in the same deed ordain no punishment. 
It would be strange morals, which should denominate the over- 
reaching of a private citizen, a fraud and a contemptible cheat, 
and then commend the same moral act, when committed by a 
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government, as a master stroke of glorious national policy. 
There are no such ethics in our Bible. There is no intima- 
tion there, that, while an individual man is accountable, seve- 
ral men, incorporated as a government, or associated for any 
other purposes, form such a balance of negatives and positives 
as to have no soul, no conscience, no responsibility. That is 
a monstrous perversion of morals, which condemns a subject 
to be hanged if he kill his neighbour in a family quarrel, but 
declares that government efficient and illustrious, which kills 
fexty thousand in an effort to rob a weaker power ofa portion 
of its territory ! 

If an individual who secretly takes his neighbour’s horse 
be a thief, then is a society which takes its weaker neighbour’s 
lands and property a robber and a bandit. If that individual 
be a cheat who obtains money on false pretences, who enters 
into liabilities he knows he can never discharge, who retains 
and uses money belonging to creditors, then is a society a com- 
pany of swindlers which fills the pockets of its members with 
money borrowed for public improvements, which makes pecu- 
niary contracts under a full belief it cannot fulfil them, and 
which refuses to pay its honest debts according to its ability. 

The doctrine that a government is not under obligation to 
be just and honest, has arisen from the impression that respon- 
sibility is divided among those who compose and administer 
it, so as to leave but a small amount resting upon each sepa- 
rate member. Feeling thus distributively irresponsible, as in- 
dividual portions of the government, they feel in the same de- 
gree collectively irresponsible as the whole government. 

This notion of the diminution of responsibility by division 
is a wicked subterfuge, it is the doctrine of the Bucaniers. 
If a legislator, or any other officer or member of the govern- 
ment, give his assent to any public measure whatsoever, the sin 
or the praise of it lies at his own door, as truly and as fully 
as if he had stood alone in the transaction. He did all he 
could toward the act in question. Ability and opportunity 
not wanting, he would have performed it all himself. If, 
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then, the individual portions of a government be fully respon- 
sible, by what logic does it appear that the whole, formed out 
of these portions, is discharged from an obligation to rectitude ? 
It is not so discharged. Government is an aggregate indivi- 
duality, and as such is under the fullest responsibility, like 
every other individual, to be true and honest most scrupu- 
lously. 

Government is an agent. It is an agent of both kinds— 
of the first, where services are to be performed precisely as 
directed by the principal ; and of the second, where the great 
ends to be attained being designated, the methods of operation 
and accomplishment are left wholly to the discretion of the 
agent himself. The principal is the people. The instruc- 
tions given are contained in the constitution. ‘The great ob- 
ject to be accomplished, through the government’s own wis- 
dom and self-directed acts, is security every where under its 
sway, to person, to property, to character, to happiness. 

Here, as an agent, the government certainly has full scope 
for the exercise of the purest honour and justice. It has the 
management of a complicated and an immense concern. By 
the law of agencies, well settled and understood, it is to com- 
promise no one interest of the people whatsoever. But, 
divested of all intrigue, all dishonesty, all private aims, exer- 
cised vigorously to a benevolent care, and an unsleeping vigi- 
lance, it is to protect and advance every interest which the 
people ought to desire to have advanced and protected. 
That which has been committed to the government, is a 
sacred intrustment to inure wholly to the benefit of its sub- 
jects. The government is not to eat up the people as it eats 
bread, but to return, as a faithful steward, the ten talents 
committed to it, together with other ten, which these ought 
to have gained in its hands. 

If a private agent be so strongly bound by every principle 
of natural justice to fidelity and honesty, that fraud and a be- 
trayal of confidence consign him to infamy ; then the obliga- 
tions of a public agent, of a government, to honesty and 
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fidelity, are scarcely to be measured or comprehended. Far 
more precious, far more numerous interests are committed to 
its management. 

The amount of life, the mass of property, the value of 
character, the capacity for happiness under the charge and 
responsibility of an individual state government baffles all 
calculations. Under the charge and responsibility of our gen- 
eral government, as an agent, are twenty millions of lives, 
and three-fourths of the products, cities, commerce, manufac- 
tures, civilization and power of a continent. The grand 
aggregate of character and of life, of intellectual and moral 
interests, of susceptibilities and of possessions, we make no 
attempt to estimate. But we declare most emphatically, that 
the agent, government, holding in charge these vast affairs, 
these immeasurable interests, must not be dishonest and treach- 
erous! It must maintain an unimpeachable rectitude ! 

Government in its true nature is paternal. The first go- 
vernment of the world was of this character. The venerable 
patriarch was the only acknowledged superior. ‘The only 
perfect government now existing is paternal eminently. We 
refer to that of the Great Infinite Father of the Universe. 
Whatever be the designation, King, Autocrat, Emperor, 
Congress, Convention, Consulship, or Parliament, a sovereign 
power is right and good only in proportion as it partakes of 
the paternal character. ‘There is not one duty of a govern- 
ment, not one provision, not one act of protection, not one 
discipline, not one encouragement, not one example, not one 
influence, that does not belong to it, in the character of a 
father. 

We are never to part with the idea that our government 
is in the midst of us and above us as a venerable parent, 
grave with years, dignified with wisdom, rich with benevo- 
lence, benignant with moral worth, penetrated by a great and 
intelligent concern for every member of its large family. 

And can a government thus bearing the character of a 
father—of a father, generous, noble, just, benignant—ever 
know, as it looks down upon its own family, the boundary 
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lines of party? Can it ever stoop to artifice to compass a 
sinister design in that family ? Can it have any sinister de- 
signs? Can it need intrigue? Can it use intrigue? Canit 
ever hoard to itself, the money belonging to any portion of its 
own family ? Can it misappropriate it? Can it abuse confi- 
dence? Can it pull down the worthy and set up the wicked ? 
Can it be guilty of sacrificing the interests and prostrating the 
hopes of a single member of the great brotherhood? These 
things would be most unnatural and monstrous ! 

A great, civilized, intelligent, free nation, like our own, have 
a right to demand, are positively bound to demand in their go- 
vernment, all that belongs to the heart of a father. They 
are bound to demand all the liberality, all the ingenuousness, 
the kind carefulness, the inextinguishable interest, the equal 
justice, the impartial patronage, the pure outgoing-influences, 
the universal benedictions of the noblest, largest paternal 
heart that ever throbbed. The sun that Jooketh in upon all 
the families underneath him to renew their blessings, the clear 
atmosphere of night, that discharges refreshing dew on all the 
fainting vegetation, are a happy emblem of the communica- 
tions which come down from a truly paternal sovereignty. If 
Heaven could be propitiated to do this people a benefit, corres- 
pondent to its own infinite benevolence, we know not whether 
there be, in the gift of Providence, one donation more munifi- 
cent and valuable, than a government in all respects truly pa- 
ternal. 

Unbending rectitude on the part of a government tends 
strongly to produce a uniform legislation. Business and trade 
have a remarkable power of adapting themselves eventually to 
circumstances which surround them. Industry will find its 
facilities, enterprise reach its objects, exchange push its chan- 
nels and bring home its accumulations, under any legislation, 
not positively suicidal, provided it be permanent and uniform. 

American enterprise, if national policy so dictate, will go 
to Russia for raw iron, and to Birmingham for cutlery, without 
complaint, or, if a contrary legislation prevail, with pleasure 
will take pickaxe, drill, and powder, and push into the heart 
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of our own coal and iron mountains, stop our own waters to 
drive machinery, and produce all these articles athome. But 
she does pray to be permitted to do the one or the other per- 
manently, without the danger of being so broken up by change 
of policy, as to hazard all her investments, sacrifice her ac- 
quired facilities, waste her labours, and discourage her activi- 
ties. Doubt is as disastrous as prohibition. Let a communi- 
ty be left in total uncertainty whether a desolating army may 
not pass over their fields, the moment they are ready for their 
harvest, and the plough will stand still in the furrow, and the 
hand of the diligent fall down at his side or be folded upon his 
breast in despair. 

These effects of fickle, capricious legislation, are not more 
apparent than is their remedy. The great principles of mo- 
rals and of right are fixed and determinate. They are not sub- 
ject to debate or experiment. 

Let our political economy and our national policy, rest on 
these principles of morals as a broad, immovable basis, and 
ruinous vacillation and change would cease. It isa blind and 
headlong purpose, to carry out the doctrines of a party in 
power, right or wrong, or to subserve the interests of one iso- 
lated section of the country, irrespective of the rest, which 
produces these fatal uprootings, overturnings, reversals in le- 
gislation. ‘True, there may be an honest difference of opinion. 
But if all dishonest differences of opinion were escaped from, 
under a just and magnanimous administration, there would be 
stability and harmony enough for the prosperity and protection 
of all branches of industry, and for the thrift of all classes of 
enterprising citizens. The farmers would feel an assurance of 
encouraging prices ; the manufacturers rely on steady markets ; 
the merchants on unembarrassed exchanges. Then, as a na- 
tural and sure result, the forests fall, the prairies are torn up, 
and the staple productions of the soil are speedily doubled ; 
then water, wind, sunlight, steam, gravitation, electricity, 
magnetism, the mechanical powers are all set to work, and 
every thing needed is wrought out, as if by enchantment; then 
our vessels embark in every trade, ride over every sea, enter 
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every harbour, and bring us comforts, civilization, and wealth 
from every quarter of the world. The steady, permanent po- 
licy of an honest and honourable government would bring over 
the country an incalculable prosperity and power. 

A righteous government promotes eminently national 
union. Disunion and civil broils rarely spring up under a 
just and pure administration of public affairs ; it is the oppo- 
site policy from which such results are to be apprehended. 
Oppressive exactions to feed extravagance, contracting of 
national debt to pay the expenses of corruption, abuses of 
official agents, elevation to places of trust and emolument of 
the incompetent and dishonest,—these sins and delinquencies 
produce incurable discontent, deep-fed disorder and turbu- 
lence ; these threaten a prostration of the government and a 
dissolution of the social compact. But whenever the legisla- 
ture, honourable as well as intelligent, enacts just and whole- 
some laws,—whenever the judiciary, clear-minded and pure, 
metes out full and exact justice,—whenever the executive, 
mild, unswerving, impartial, carries such legislation into full 
effect, the peaceable and good have no cause of dissatisfac- 
tion or collision ; the litigious and evil stand awed into gen- 
tleness and obedience by the majesty and the penalty of laws 
so founded in righteousness, so executed in just and mild 
inflexibility. Under such an efficient and righteous authority, 
every citizen, finding his rights respected, his interests encou- 
raged, his life secure, his home in peace, turns to bless the 
government from which his good is obtained. A good and 
honourable government in binding its subjects to itself, intro- 
duces a strong element of union among these subjects them- 
selves, just as the magnetic principle, in attaching chalybeate 
particles to its poles, attaches them all to each other. 

There is almost no commotion of national elements, not 
even of popular passion, so turbulent and determined, that it 
will not yield to the bland influence of unstained honour, and 
of wakeful paternal guardianship on the part of the public 
authorities. ‘True, there may be agitations in the mass of the 
people, not owing their origin to those who occupy the places 
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of power, but the waters are soon settled and calm when the 
powerful element above is still, and presses equally upon 
fheir bosom. 

Of the full value of union, now alleged to depend essen- 
tially on the presence of clear justice in the government, it is 
not practicable to make an estimate. Disunited men defeat 
each other, neutralize each other’s accomplishments, interests, 
and happiness. The great car of Juggernaut, pulled at by 
two grand opposite masses, moves with just the excess of 
power held by one of the struggling parties over the other. 
So in a distracted nation, the public affairs are moved heavily 
on, simply with so much force as the dominant possesses over 
and above the subordinate faction. A vast amount of national 
power is neutralized and lost by disunion. 

Who will undertake to make a calculation and a state- 
ment of the accomplishments of a large community all acting 
consentaneously in one direction? Who has words for the 
sublimity and magnificence of the spectacle, when a great 
people, all in harmony, engage in the various parts and acts 
of appropriate national labours, and of a grand physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral progress? Union in states has never been 
too much praised. Thrifty commerce, productive agriculture, 
skilful arts, enterprising manufactures, internal improvements, 
facilities of learning, the activities of philanthropy, the devis- 
ings and embassies of religion, seem to have their life and 
breath and power almost entirely in a large union of minds, 
of hearts, and of labours. The great stones, costly stones, 
and hewed stones from under the hand of the stone-squarers, 
intended for the temple of Solomon, while lying at the quar- 
ries, separated and in disorder, were of little value or interest. 
It was when piled and cemented into one grandly propor- 
tioned structure, though without one additional stroke of 
hammer or chisel, that they assumed their beauty and their 
value. Then the divinity came and abode within the walls, 
which they constituted ; kings came to admire their united 
aggregate splendour. The wheels and cylinders and shafts 
and bands and boilers and furnaces and gas-pipes of a vast 
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and complicated machinery, when lying on the bank of the 
river which is to put them into action, are capable of no 
accomplishment ; but all united and adjusted, and moving 
together, they will work wonders, they will perform the ser- 
vices of 2,000 men. A man of war, with its ribs and 
planks and spars and guns and carriages, wrecked and spread 
abroad upon the waters, or sunk to the bottom, is an unsightly 
and powerless thing ; the same man of war, with hull and 
masts and rigging and rudder and compass, all sound, com- 
pact, adjoined—holding, in quietness within, volumed thunder 
for any exigency—has majestic power. These are images 
of a great nation divided and united. 

Let none speak lightly of our union ; its dissolution would 
involve the destruction of more valuable interests and great 
hopes than are connected with any other people upon the 
earth. This union, with all these immense interests and 
hopes, depends for its existence on the righteousness of our 
rulers. Heaven teach them their responsibilities ! 

Political rectitude secures the largest amount of rational, 
permanent liberty. ‘The most perfect liberty is enjoyed when 
the greatest number of those personal rights, best manageable 
by the individual, are retained in his own hands ; when, for 
those given up to society, the greatest sum of benefits is 
returned to him, and when the aggregate, composed of what 
he originally retains, and of what government owes hin, is 
the most secure and permanent. 

It is a government strictly pure, just, and honourable, 
which accomplishes these ends with most certainty and per- 
fection ; it is such an one that throws over the citizen the 
broadest and surest protection in the unrestrained possession 
and use of his own natural, unyielded rights; and most effi- 
ciently contributes the advantages which he has a right to 
expect from society. It is under a righteous government that 
the beautiful vision of the prophet has its fullest realization, 
when every man sits under his own vine and fig-tree, with 
none to molest or make him afraid. 

It is not therefore right of suffrage, not frequency of elec- 
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tions simply, not these chiefly, which constitute popular 
liberty, as seems to be the impression of one portion of the 
people. It is not the absence of restraint, leaving every man 
to do that which is right in his own eyes, which constitutes it, 
as is the impression of another portion-of the people. The 
first, right of suffrage and frequent elections, might raise to 
power temporary despots to crush the people into temporary 
slaves; the last, the absence of restraint, might leave the 
people 4 mass of Ishmaelites, every man of them having his 
hand against every other man, and every other man having 
his hand against him. No freedom exists in this state of 
things. 

When, under the righteous authority and excellent influ- 
ence of the high-minded and just, every citizen is pushed to 
all his civil duties, restrained from all civil wrongs, and has a 
wall of defence thrown around all his civil rights and true 
interests, then there is enjoyed the highest and largest free- 
dom capable of existing under human governments. The 
boundary of exact right marks out to each man the largest 
sphere which can possibly be appropriated to him ; he may 
dream he should be more free could he follow his own desires, 
whithersoever they might lead, could he step over his own 
limit into the inviting possessions of others; but at the mo- 
ment he is adding to his happiness from another’s field, twenty 
men are taking the same liberty with his: he gained one 
advantage and lost twenty. If, under a skilful adjustment 
and defence of human rights and human interests by the 
sovereign power, a citizen moves in his own proper sphere, 
he will find no obstructions, no interruptions; that proper 
sphere is his fortress ; and no man, not even the government, 
may enter it without his permission ; this sphere is the place 
of his rest, and no man may disturb him; that sphere is the 
scene of his physical action and intellectual accomplishments, 
and none may impede or limit him. Permitted there, beyond 
espionage or rebuke, to acquire property, enjoy wealth, 
employ his intellect, exercise his affections, bless his fellow 
men, pass his life; what can make a subject more free? 
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Religion can; this can make him master of his passions, free 
from himself, a freedman of God, an anbound traveller 
through all God’s works and attributes, an heir to infinite 
immunities and honours. But society can furnish him 
no greater liberty than this which has been described ; less 
liberty no man ought ever to accept. 


“Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it.” 


It is right that every citizen should desire to possess him- 
self, govern himself, employ himself, exalt himself. A gov- 
ernment which, by oppression and dishonesty, imposes clogs 
and suffocations upon the independent spirit of the people, 
which sets up barriers to limit their intellect, to repress their 
enterprise, to forbid their developments, to retard their ad- 
vances, to diminish their happiness, a great and noble people 
should not live under. They should cast it off indignantly, 
as the monarch of the forest does the impotent cords, which 
childhood has drawn over him in his sleep. ‘They should 
place themselves under a regimen of equity and magnanimity, 
where every citizen could freely obey the divinity that stirs 
within him, and rise to the high privileges, accomplishments, 
happiness, designed for him. ‘That craven, corrupted popu- 
lation, however, who elevate the wicked and the unprincipled 
to bear rule, ought to expect to mourn, ought to expect to be 
bound, and driven, and oppressed, and downtrodden. They 
who put themselves under piratical colours, ought to expect 
the tender mercies of freebooters. They who put themselves 
and their goods on board a ship under a drunken pilot, ought 
not to complain if they get on quicksands and sunken rocks, 
and split and go to the bottom. 

Unbending rectitude on the part of government, exerts 
a valuable influence upon the integrity and morals of the 
people. Every example is followed, every thought is echoed, 
every feeling is reproduced, every thing done is done again, 
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every man multiplies himself. He does it, as if between con- 
cave mirrors, the images are larger than the prototype. 

The power of example increases as we ascend. Official 
positions are high places, where character and actions are 
known and read of all men. They are seats of power. For 
this, for power, the world feels a natural deference. Even 
physical strength, in the absence of rank, talents, wealth, com- 
mand, will attract the regard of men to it, as a distinction 
and an honour. Government is the embodiment of power. 
Every individual functionary is the personification of power. 
He has supervision, superintendence ; he exercises authority, 
he dictates, he controls. Events and men are subject to his 
will. Both these—the possession of power so reverenced, 
and the occupation of an elevated, prominent, widely visible 
position—confer on a government collectively, and on rulers 
individually, peculiar and unequalled advantages for the ex- 
ercise of a great, pure, moral influence upon the mass of the 
people. 

A popular government of purity, acts happily on popular 
morals, by a mild method of exercising authority. Such a 
government is one of moral power, instead of direct force. 
The people are thrown upon their own accountability. They 
are left and committed to a personal sense of right and of 
magnanimity, instead of the impulses of fear and the restraints 
of authority. In rising to this noble position of a self-govern- 
ing people, to this grand high basis of independent principle 
and personal integrity, they rise essentially and substantially 
in character. It is a pleasant spectacle, to see a government, 
by progressively relaxing its political power and strengthen- 
ing the sovereignty of reason and conscience, lifting every 
subject farther and farther up from the animal to the man, 
from the crushed serf to the independent citizen, from the 
selfish profligate to the high-minded patriot. 

In respect to obedience to human laws, which is certainly 
important to moral order and equal justice, the part taken by 
the government will, to a great extent, decide the part which 
shall be taken by the body of the people. While the laws 
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of law-breakers are ropes of sand, those of law-observers have 
a dignity and a power most salutary. When an Arab chief, 
warm from the plunder of a rich caravan, sits down in his 
tent to prescribe to his dependents, rules of reciprocity and 
equal justice between man and man, pausing in the midst of 
his teachings for the fresh robbery of a party of travellers, his 
followers will observe his code, just when it suits their con- 
venience and interest. When a legislature passes the “‘ No 
License law,” and patronizes largely drinking establishments ; 
votes to suppress gambling by severe penalties, and large par- 
ties of its members sit, the night after the passage of the law, 
at the card-table till morning ; is in the affirmative on a bill 
against duelling, and connives at two challenges and two 
fights during the session, it will be perfectly understood in the 
community, that the grand object of legislation in that body 
is to get a fair code upon the statute book, that obedience is 
a matter of perfect indifference—at every man’s option. But 
a conscientious observance by the law-makers, redeems law 
at once from inefficiency and contempt, and clothes it with 
honour and power. It presents it to the people, impressively 
sanctioned with the dignity and the character of noble, exem- 
plary legislators. If rulers will obey their own laws, duelling 
will fall off two-thirds, murder, robbery and arson be mate- 
rially diminished, mobs wholly cease, the entire criminal 
docket of our courts be reduced one-half. Truly immense 
is the responsibility which rests upon them, in respect to the 
crimes of the country. 

Government is capable of exerting an influence still more 
direct on the integrity and morals of the people. The rela- 
tion to the people, of the body of public functionaries who 
administer the government, is that of the heart to the whole 
physical system. If the great, central, vital organ of this 
nation act feebly and irregularly, if it send circulating through 
the country corrupt, noxious currents, emaciated consumption 
will mark the whole face of the country. If, on the contrary, 
the pulsations at the centre be sound and strong, and the 
streams setting outward be fresh and pure, through the nation 
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there will be felt the thrill and vigour of exuberant health, and 
be witnessed outwardly the most excellent moral activities. 
There is no action here, as under kingly rule, by authority 
and constraint ; but by emanating directly out of the people, 
by descending familiarly among the people, our rulers insinu- 
ate an influence, silent and invisible, yet intense and power- 
ful, along every nerve and fibre and channel and organ and 
framework of the body politic. 

Were our government to stop the mails on the sabbath, 
and close the post-offices in every city and village and ham- 
let of the land, thereby declining to compel a violation of the 
most important of the laws of heaven ; instead of receiving 
public congratulations with noise and parade ; instead of meet- 
ing for business, for drinking and gambling ; instead of being 
seen in the public conveyances, were all our state and na- 
tional public servants to go reverently up to the house of God 
on the Sabbath day ; were it understood and settled, so far as 
public authorities are concerned, state and national, that no 
human being can be oppressed in this country ; that whether 
Asiatic, European, Indian or African, one has only to show 
that he is a man, to insure him protection and make all his 
rights sacred ; were it the undeviating principle and practice 
of those that rule to frown on all corruption ; were it estab- 
lished and known, that so far as appointment to office is in 
the hands of the government, or election to office in the hands 
of the sovereign people, that, wherever else the corrupt and 
wicked may find their way, into the high places of official 
responsibility they shall never go; were it a fact open and 
known to all, that our men of office are in their private and 
public character honourable and pure :—were all these things 
so, there would come a change upon the face of society, like 
the green living scene succeeding the universal chaos at the 
Creation. Such acts of justice and honour, such noble speci- 
mens of private morals and of a clean life on the part of pub- 
lic men, will effect vast good beyond their first and immediate 
influence. They quicken the whole moral sensibilities of the 
people. They elevate to respect all forms of justice. They 
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countenance and sustain all the attributes of virtue and all 
the honesties of life. It is a grand attainment that a people 
has learned to be honest and true and magnanimous, in any 
portion of its character or acts. Progress is easier than com- 
mencement. Virtues thrive by their own acts, as the repeat- 
ed strokes upon the anvil successively nerve the arm for 
heavier blows. Every fresh feeling, act or advance of a peo- 
ple in the way of righteousness, gives them a new impulse 
and power in that direction, like conquests in an enemy’s 
territory, where every captured’ fortress affords a fresh supply 
of men, arms, and ammunition. 

A strong barrier against one crime is a good defence 
against many ; and a conscience quick to prompt to one no- 
ble act of duty, will prompt to a hundred. O! if the high 
principles of integrity and honour and truth had in our govern- 
ment one unviolated sanctuary, from whence they should 
come forth, like the sun out of his chamber, to pour their heat 
and light among the people, there would be more of that 
awakening of conscience, which spreads into a wider and 
wider influence ; more of the power and the progress of those 
virtues, which, once planted, live by their own life, grow by 
their own growth,“and conquer by their own conquests. Let 
us imagine twenty-seven legislatures of unsullied integrity, 
sending out influences pure and healthful, like gushing waters, 
to refresh all to whom they flow: twenty-seven independent 
judiciary systems, richer fountains still of sound morals and of 
great principles of justice : twenty-seven executives, standing 
in independent dignity and righteousness, and, with unfalter- 
ing honesty and justice, carrying into execution the decisions 
of an intelligent rectitude. ‘Then Jet us contemplate a gene- 
ral and central government, holding in some respects a power 
equal to that of the twenty-seven states united, all instinct 
with conscientiousness and moral life, an illustrious model of 
the spirit and action of true honour, excellence, and mag- 
nanimity. Who could estimate the effect on the country of 
this vast accumulation of moral influence! I will not say that 
all the pulpits breathing the thunders of a violated law, and 
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announcing to the reclaimed, mercy from the throne of God, 
would be less efficient and impressive. It is sufficient to say, 
this moral power of a righteous government would be a grand 
assistance to the pulpit in virtue’s great, sacred cause ; would 
so elevate this people as to attract to its character the obser- 
vation and respect of an entire world. A few leading notes 
regulate the whole harmony of a musical composition. Give 
the people a few standard moral principles, and they will ele- 
vate or lower their whole code to be in good keeping with 
them. If the keys which the men of office strike, are low, 
they sink the whole moral principle of the country ; if high, 
they swell up the general moral tone to accordance. O for 
some grand, high key-notes from the powers that be! They 
are ordained of God. ‘They ought to catch them from the 
pure world, and then give them forth to the entire country. 
Said C. J. Fox, “I am one of those who believe 
firmly, as much as a man can believe any thing, that the 
greatest resource a nation can possess, the surest principle 
of power, is strict attention to the principles of justice. I 
firmly believe that the common proverb of honesty being the 
best policy, is as applicable to nations as to individuals. 
Justice is the best foundation of all public policy, the surest 
pledge of peace. The nation deficient in justice is deficient 
in wisdom.”’ It was a noble resolution of the Holy Alliance, 
“To take for their sole guide the precepts of religion, 
both in the administration of their respective states, and in 
their political relations with every other government, and to 
regard the precepts of justice as the only means of consolida- 
ting human institutions, and remedying their imperfections.”’ 
It is humiliating that this profession of high regard to re- 
ligion, proved to be deep hypocrisy, a mere mask to cover 
the corrupt schemes of envy and ambition. It however man- 
ifests the better decisions of the human conscience. It re- 
cords a great, cardinal, universal truth. A dark shadow on 
the earth when a heavy cloud hangs above, and a bright 
light there when the sun is out upon a clear heaven, are not 
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more uniform facts, than that a corrupt government produces 
a degenerate, and a righteous government a virtuous people ! 

This subject of political rectitude should be regarded by 
all American citizens as a matter of special importance and 
interest. There is here a deep ard permanent agitation, 
greater perhaps than among any other people. There is not 
calmness or leisure enough to permit a patient meditation on 
moral distinctions. Every thing is in a whirl. Government 
and people “are beaten and swept onward by a heady current 
which rolls all things along in its course.” To set up pillars 
of truth and righteousness, in the pathway of this tide, is as 
important as it is difficult. The fact that the foundations are 
liable to be swept away while we are laying them down, ren- 
ders it the more indispensable that they be laid, and laid im- 
movably. The fact that, in the universal stir, the dictates 
of honour and rectitude are in danger of being disregarded, im- 
poses on all who act in our public affairs an extraordinary 
obligation to take righteousness in their right hand in the sight 
of all the people. 

There is also in our country an anxious pursuit of physi- 
cal gratification, greater than in most nations, which exerts an 
unusual influence to thrust down important moral principles 
and practices from their due supremacy. There is a vast, 
corroding excitement here, in the direction of meats and 
drinks, equipage and buildings, lands and estates, railroads 
and manufactures, bonds and stocks, produce and exchange. 

In the presence of these restless cravings of the people to 
enjoy physical good, the spiritual and the moral is likely to 
be deeply depressed. In the general rush and scramble for 
the gratifications of the outward man, who will look carefully 
after the boundaries between right and wrong? who consci- 
entiously observe in all his ways the lessons and dictates of 
honour and philanthropy? This hungering and thirsting for 
the physical is so intense as to threaten to cut up government 
and people, judges and legislators, executives and citizens ; 
and then to push them all recklessly over morals and religion, 
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rights and claims, wants and woes. Without overlooking or 
undervaluing individual and private duty, there is special need 
that public men draw visible lines, and set up strong barriers, 
between right and wrong, justice and fraud, malice and mercy ; 
that in all the seats of power there should be nothing but illus- 
trious examples of truth, rectitude and purity, nothing but 
encouragement of the strict principles of morals, and the 
strengthening of all possible restraints upon corruption. 

There is among the Americans a spirit of innovation un- 
usually daring and bold. This also makes necessary in the 
government a steadier and stronger moral power. A reckless 
passion for novelty and change has been waked to special 
intensity and power here, by the circumstances of our origin 
and growth. The first act of the fathers of this people was 
an effort to burst away from established forms, from antiquated 
phases of thought, venerated modes of worship, stereotyped 
articles of faith. ‘The movement was spasmodic and violent, 
and most determined. It has produced a vibration to the op- 
posite extreme of innovation. It has created a nervous fear 
of uniformity, disrespect of ancient faith, contempt generally 
for the settled, time-honoured and revered. 

The Americans, satisfied with nothing but the new, the 
untried, the advanced, the anticipated, march over every thing 
to realize the dreams of the dreamers, the vision of the seers, 
the splendid calculations of the daring and impetuous. But 
it is no part of merit to advance, or of prosperity to acquire, 
when we have reached the limit of honesty and justice. 

This headlong spirit of innovation is doubtless valuable 
when properly restrained and directed: but in this country it 
has become to a vast extent but a personification of radical- 
ism, irreligion, infidelity ; but the stalking disturber of all order, 
and the haughty despiser of all sacred customs. 

How shall a government impotent, because rotten at heart, 
fickle because unprincipled, control and guide a people thus 
reeklessly and urgently impelled? Under the sway of cor- 
ruption and inefficiency, into what Jengths and excesses will 
a people rush, whose grand element is a defiance of all that 
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others obey, a mockery of all that others worship, an over- 
leaping of all the barriers at which others stop. No where 
else in the world is needed, so much as here, a righteous and 
a stable government to overawe, to guide. 

Our country needs strict political rectitude, more than any 
other, from the democratic character of its government. Des- 
potisms govern by force. Republics by moral power. Our 
government, therefore, unlike a tyranny, is imbecile just in 
proportion as it is corrupt; and imbecility is the next stage 
to despotism. ‘That father, who cannot rule by his dignity 
and his character, rules by the rod. A free government fail- 
ing, through moral delinquency, to maintain a vigorous autho- 
rity, resorts to iron-handed force. Thus at one short step a 
republic becomes a despotism. It is to us a matter of the 
deepest interest, therefore, that our government possess purity 
and truth enough to maintain order, to protect life and pro- 
perty, without a resort to arbitrary power. Our government 
has no cordon of nobility to fall back upon, when by the loss 
of integrity it has become weak and contemptible; it has no 
church establishment to inspire veneration, when its civil 
authority is sinking; it has nothing to fall back upon, when 
its moral power fails, but artillery and bribery. Heaven so 
clothe our government with the majesty and the power of 
righteousness, that it may never even seem to be necessary 
that we should be crushed under military and despotic rule, 
in order to our submission and peace. 

The great mission and destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
America present a special argument in favour of government 
being administered here on the high principles of rectitude and 
magnanimity. 

This race is evidently to occupy the whole of North 
America, to spread over it civilization, arts, learning and moral 
order. 

The Anglo-Saxons have never yet found a boundary or a 
barrier, where they paused and reflowed, except barren wastes 
incapable of supporting life. Oceans and mountain ranges 
and untrodden forests only act upon them as a lure and an 
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invitation. By nothing earthly can you stop an Anglo-Saxon 
population, save that which forbids the habitation and pro- 
gress of man. This people stands in no need of national 
cupidity, of the artifices and overreachings of diplomacy, of 
armies and navies, to fulfil their magnificent destiny. ‘They 
have hitherto done something by war, too much! Heaven 
forgive them! It is pleasant to believe they have done far 
more by intellect, by enterprise, by religion. There lie 
within ourselves elements of moral power sufficient to diffuse 
over the immense territory lying between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, the Isthmus of Darien and the Arctic Sea, all 
the civilization, order, freedom, happiness, which Heaven 
would love to see established there. 

We perceive then our national duty ; we understand our 
grand mission ; we are informed with what instruments it is to 
be fulfilled. One of the most important of these, as we 
allege, is the maintenance by our government of an indepen- 
dent integrity, an unsuspicious and unsuspected justice and 
honour. Then our enlargements on every side will be like the 
conquests of the king of peace, the proffer of rich blessings to 
those who are without them, the conducting of liberty and 
light and happiness into regions which had not known them 
before. ‘The banian tree of the east, which sends out its long 
arms to plant and root themselves all around successively for 
fresh sources of nutrition, of extension, of shade, from a whole 
circumference, is a happy emblem of what should be our 
peaceful, protecting, perpetual enlargements. 

This government is a trustee of vast human interests, and 
bears corresponding responsibilities. ‘To no nation on the 
earth, is opened so grand a career, so brilliant a succession of 
peaceful victories, so splendid an accumulation of power and 
of usefulness. At the age of seventy years our government 
has the care of twenty millions, at the end of another seventy 
it will afford protection to two hundred millions, settled over 
three zones, and over more than one hundred degrees of lon- 
gitude. While receiving these vast accessions of dominion 
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and of power, our government will stand in need of propor- 
tionate additions of purity and honour. 

Institutions and influences which are to reproduce them- 
selves over this immense domain, should have underneath 
them the broad foundation of righteousness. 

A people which is to introduce its families, its forms of 
society, its habits and character, throughout eight and a half 
millions of square miles, should be constructed and enno- 
bled under a sovereignty of exalted worth. A government, 
which is to extend its laws and influence over one-eighth 
part of the earth, most certainly should be one of incorrupti- 
ble, unimpeachable magnanimity and justice. 

The Anglo-Saxon race in America has a larger mission 
still. It is to give encouragement and power to that spirit of 
prudent, safe, intelligent liberty, which is to go out beyond this 
continent over all the civilized world, and moderate all its 
monarchies and tyrannies; it is to mould the coming age to 
unaccustomed physical and intellectual industry; it is to 
communicate to religion apostolic expansiveness and enter- 
prise ; it is to kindle up a light before the face of all mankind, 
which shall not be extinguished, but brighten on until it melt 
into the light of eternity ; it is to concentrate in this country 
a moral power able to move the world, and then to use it and 
move the world, and carry the world forward in a steady 
grand progress toward safer freedom, larger intelligence, purer 
religion. Be it the ambition of Russia and England, that the 
sun shall never set on their territory. Be it the nobler ambi- 
tion of the Americo-Saxon race, that the sun shall never set 
on their free institutions, on their arts, on their learning, on 
their enterprise, on their moral power ! 

When our rulers shall be turned into the way of upright- 
ness, the Deity will be propitiated, and be unto us a place of 
broad rivers and streams. ‘The Lord will be our Lawgiver, 
the Lord will be our King: He will save us. 

When God shall be known in our palaces, our condition 
will be one of unparalleled prosperity, our pathway will be one 
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of uneclipsed splendour. Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth, will be our heritage! The kings of the earth, 
as they assemble to contemplate us and pass by together, will 
marvel and be troubled and haste away. But all the intelli- 
gent, the high-minded, and the free, from every kingdom, shall 
come and walk about our nation, and go round about her, and 
tell the towers thereof, mark well her bulwarks, consider her 
palaces, that they may tell it to the generation following. 


ARTICLE III. 


DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT’S INFLUENCES. 


By Rev. Mives P. Squier, Geneva, New-York. 


Tue doctrine of the Holy Spirit is fundamental in the sys- 
tem of Christian truth ; it is the central pillar of the edifice of 
grace, and should be intelligently regarded by all who serve at 
the altar, or Jabour for the coming of the kingdom of God. 

The subject has intrinsic value, and a reference to it is es- 
pecially appropriate now, when, though living under the pro- 
mised dispensation of the Spirit, and near, as marked in pro- 
phecy, to the expected glories of the latter day, we mourn, 
as with one consent, his absence, and the declensions of 
Zion. Want of discrimination in respect to the doctrine of 
the Spirit, may in part have corftributed to the evil complain- 
ed of, and be among the impediments to a brighter day. 

The work of the Holy Ghost in redemption is usually 
summed up under the heads of inspiration, miraculous gifts, 
and the spiritual renovation of the hearts of men. Dismiss- 
ing the first two, as aside from the object of this article, we 
confine ourselves to the last. The children of the kingdom 
‘are born of water and of the Spirit’ —<‘ the love of God is shed 
abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghost’—* we are saved by 


the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 
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Our aim, in the ensuing pages, is to trace some of the char- 
acteristics of this work of the Spirit, as seen in the light of 
reason and the Bible. 

1. This work is not for the supply of defective faculties of 
mind ; it is not in place of any that are disparaged or want- 
ing since the apostacy of man, or to amend deficiencies in the 
constitutional elements of his intelligent nature. He has all 
the faculties now which he had before the fall, or will ever 
have, and all that are needed and appropriate to his sphere of 
existence and responsibilities. He has all the susceptibilities 
which he had at the creation, and is inherently capable of all 
that lies within the range of his designed being ; of becoming 
an angel or a devil, and that too in the way of the intelligent 
and conscious formation of character, under the responsibilities 
of law. We conceive these to be as truly the attributes of 
man now, as of any other responsible being. The claims of 
a perfect law are as appropriately applicable to him now, as 
when in the garden of Eden, or to the fallen or unfallen spir- 
its of other worlds. Character in him rises from the use of 
~ the same faculties as in them. His lapse, recovery, and con- 
firmed holiness, are according to the same laws of mind. To 
give up the integrity of man’s mental constitution, is to surren- 
der the testimony of consciousness, and with it, both the sense 
of amenability to law, and the fact of its intelligent applica- 
tion to us. It is to blot out moral philosophy from the list of 
the sciences, and reduce man to the condition of idiocy or the 
brute. Every blow aimed dt the elements of the intelligent 
nature of man, strikes equally at the doctrine of his accounta- 
bility, and the position of our race in the moral universe. 

2. The Spirit’s work in conversion is not to render the 
mind capable of responding to truth. This capability is in- 
nate. ‘The mind is constitutionally adapted to the apprehen- 
sion of ffuth, and truth adapted to influence mind. The 
element of reason in man, embracing in the term all that in 
him which is the subjective ground of responsibility, is like 
reason in an angel, or in God himself. It is his image in 
man. It is of God’s creating, and after his own likeness. 
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To it he reveals himself, as to that in man which can under- 
stand and appreciate his communications, and apprehend the 
true relations and fitness of things. Reason is essentially 
unique in the universe of moral beings, and alike in its legitimate 
intimations, whether situated in the divine Being, in angels, 
orin men. If not, there isno correspondence in the parts of 
the divine economy in this respect, and no “ gov orw’’ for the 
inception of a moral system. If reason is one thing in God, 
and another in angels, and still another in man, what founda- 
tion for intellectual intercourse can there be between the par- 
ties? What common reference to the same rule of right, 
the one same bond of relationship? ‘The reason of man must 
be the counterpart of the reason of God, if God puts man in 
intellectual correspondence with himself,—extends over man 
his institutes of moral government, and holds him to the re- 
sponsibility of acting according to the mind and will of God. 
In one moral universe, the elements of mind, finite or infinite, 
must be in kind the same, and hold the relationship of common 
elements of reason and moral being, and this is man’s intel- 
lectual relation to the universe of existent beings and truths. 
It is of the nature of his intelligence to apprehend truth and 
its relations, and to approve them. ‘To this attribute of rea- 
son God appeals in all his communications, as the counterpart 
of his own intelligence, and which gives off intimations in ac- 
cordance with his truth and will. He has but one standard of 
right and wrong,—but one law for angels and men, and holds 
all to the responsibility of understanding it alike, and under- 
standing it aright. One economy of legislation answers for a 
universe of minds. God treats all as though the element of 
reason were alike in all, and, according to the fitness of things, 
like his own. Such is the verdict of human legislation. One 
law and one penalty are equally for the millions of the state 
or nation ; a common responsibility attaches, where truth is 
known, and reason not dethroned. We exact the boon of 
right intentions from all to whom our intercourse extends, and 
plead it for ourselves. We commit our cause to the arbitra- 
tion of posterity and the world, on the one principle of the 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. il. NO. IV. 41 
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"generic character of mind ; of the essential accordance of rea- 
son with the nature of things and the reasonof God. Wean- 
ticipate the same for it in the future world, as we rise up in 
knowledge and holiness to the measure of the stature of per- 
fect ones in Christ. On this legitimacy of reason, and its like- 
ness to the God of reason and the Bible, do we fix as the sub- 
jective ground of the exhortations of that book, and ask sub- 
mission to its dictates. Otherwise we may as fitly preach 
truth to the brute as to man; as well discourse on the high 
concerns of judgment and mercy to “the spirit of a beast that 
goeth downward to the earth,” as to “the spirit of man that 
goeth upward ;” as well urge obligation and destiny on the 
worm in his slime, as on him to whom “ the inspiration of the 
Almighty hath given understanding.” 

We speak here of the element of reason as created and 
constituent in man ; of its essential oneness of nature in the 
universe as the basis of thought—the percipient of moral truth 
—the source of authority, or the subject of command,—the re- 
sponsible author of all mental and moral acts ;—that to which 
God has revealed himself, and with which he condescends to 
reason,—before which he submits the rectitude of his own 
conduct, and from which he challenges results, in accordance 
with the reason that framed the universe and governs it ; and 
it is to this characteristic of mind that we refer in asserting for 
it the inherent power of responding to truth, and which we re- 
gard as the basis of all our moral relations to God and duty, to 
probation and destiny. Hence, 

3. The work of the Spirit under consideration, is not to 
make men responsible for the issue of truth communicated to 
them. Responsibility is inherently appropriate to man ; it is 
the natural result of beings constituted as we are; it is an ele- 
ment—a law of our moral being. We consciously form char- 
acter under the light of truth, and hold ourselves and each 
other responsible for right or wrong action, under considera- 
tions addressed to the mind. Increased light, means, privi- 
leges, and helps, enhance the measure of responsibility, but 
they do not lay the foundation for it, as an element of our 
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being. Itsprings legitimately from our own attributes and re- 
lationship to God as creatures. Responsibility to obedience 
does not depend on the presence of the Spirit of God. Of 
ourselves, and without his functions, we are fitly held answer- 
able for all the truth that meets our eye, for all the consider- 
ations to right action which cross our path. Truth is obli- 
gatory without the Spirit. Men are bound to obey the Gos- 
pel, even if the Spirit be withheld from them; they would 
have been, if the doctrine of the Spirit had never been revealed, 
or if this element of mercy had never entered into the econo- 
my of the divine dispensations to man. Consciousness gives 
off this intimation of responsibleness in respect to all our states 
and acts of mind which are related to law. The vilest of 
men reveal it in the excuses they invent for their wickedness. 
If it be not inherently resultant of our meral and intelligent 
nature, the impenitent man is free from the obligation to obe- 
dience, and the “ finally lost” will find apology for the sad issue 
of the means of grace in respect to them. And hence, 

4. The work of the Spirit in conversion is not to create a 
conscience. ‘This faculty also is a constitutional element of 
our being, allied to and conjunct with reason, and its exist- 
ence, as such, is evinced in considerations already adduced. 
We no more, evidently, have intellect to investigate and un- 
derstand the relations of truth, than we have an inherent pro- 
vision in our being, or a moral sense, to feel amenability to 
law, obligation to right action, and compunction for wrong, 
All that can or need be said about the matter is, that God has 
so made us, and that it is manifestly appropriate to the design 
of our being, that we should be so constituted. 

A conscience is inseparable from us every where, and 
through every stage of our being. Early childhood evinces 
it; its scorpion sting extorts confessions from men steeped in 
crime ; and its province in a future world we discover in the 
anguish of the worm that never dies. 

Conscience may be stifled, for a time, but cannot be de- 
stroyed. It may be misinformed. The light that is in the 
understanding may be defective, and the conscience be poorly 
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conditioned to discharge its appropriate functions ; but it is 
an honest faculty. It accords with the reason in man, and 
the reason and will of God. So far as it has light and oppor- 
tunity, its intimations are in behalf of law and duty. Its 
struggle is for the supremacy of right in the soul. It is the 
antagonist of sinful passion and propensity. With reason 
and truth and the Spirit of God, it forms the antagonist force 
to all that is wrong in man. It is God’s vicegerent in us, for 
our recovery and restoration to his image and favour. 

Conscience is of right the dominant principle in the soul, 
and where it is not, in fact, there is conscious wrong. Its 
legitimate privilege is to reign. De jure, it is king among the 
principles of action, and where it is not de facto, there is 
anarchy and all misrule. It may be overborne by lawless 
passion, worldliness, or premeditated sin, or vicious habit or 
propensity, but it will never abdicate the throne. 

The contest it will never yield; and if not successful, with 
the agencies which redemption brings to its aid, to reclaim 
the sinner during his probationary season, then may he anti- 
cipate its bitter reproaches to mingle in the ingredients of his 
cup, when the privilege of repentance is passed. 

The reference to conscience as thus an attribute in man, 
is every where ready and unembarassed in the Scriptures. To 
those who brought to the Saviour a woman accused of adul- 
tery, he says, “ He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her. And they which heard it, being 
convicted by their own conscience, went out, one by one.” 

The story of the voluptuous Herod is full of meaning on 
this point. He had foolishly followed in the pathway of his 
passions and vices. He had beheaded John Baptist to please 
a guilty woman. But right reason revolted; his conscience 
condemned him ; he could not wholly brave the light and re- 
flection that would harrow up his soul, and fill his imagination 
with sights of terror—and he finds a John Baptist in every 
preacher of righteousness he meets. 

The woman of Israel said to Elijah, “O thou man of 
God, art thou come to call my sim to remembrance, and to 
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slay my son?” And the brethren of Joseph, brought into 
trouble before the stern governor of Egypt, “said one to an- 
other, we are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that 
we saw the anguish of his soul and we would not hear ; there- 
fore is this distress come upon us.” 

5. The work of the Spirit, in the renewal and sanctifica- 
tion of the hearts of men, is every way in accordance with 
the laws of mind. Its aim is the legitimate action of mind, 
according to its constituent laws; its commerce is with reason 
and truth; its object, the rightful supremacy of conscience ; 
its direct result in us, our conscious and responsible action in 
accordance with the highest reason. 

Our prominent metaphysicians have been long in arriving 
at the very obvious conclusion, that the fruit of the Spirit is 
just that which is required of man—that his agency is at the 
point of securing right action in us—his work that of influ- 
encing to it. This is at length conceded, and heralded as a 
new idea in the science of mind,* while the wonder should 
rather be, that this conception is of so recent date. But at- 
tention has been so occupied about tastes and substratums, 
the imagination so spell-bound by the time-honored phrases 
of an antinomian theology, that we have been wont to ex- 
haust the Spirit’s work in the business of clearing away the 
obstructions to right action, which have accumulated in the 
mind’s history, and which rest upon it, previous to conver- 
sion. 

The grand misconception has been, that propensity is the 
law of choice—that one must act according to his disposition ; 
or, in popular language, that passion must rule; and that, to 
secure right action in the soul, you must first destroy all the 
incentives to wrong action there. Prevalent doctrine on the 
subject seems to be, that reason and conscience and truth, 
conducted by the Spirit, are of no weight as an antagonist 
force to propensity—that an old and bad propensity or habit 
or passion, is not dislodged by the expulsive power of a new 


* See Bib. Repos. Dr. Woods, 1845 and 6. 
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and good affection wrought by the Spirit, in the commerce 
of truth with the constituent elements of our moral nature, 
and thus changes effected in the mind on the subject of reli- 
gion, as they are in respect to other subjects. No; but sin- 
ful propensity (says the theory in question) must first be 
cured—the effects of all the wrong action of the will be done 
away, and a new susceptibility be lodged in the soul, as a 
prerequisite to the influence of objective truth, and the capa- 
bility of right action in the will, and from which right action 
there shall flow as a matter of course—and this too by a pro- 
cess untold and inscrutable, and.in respect to which man has 
neither agency nor consciousness, Here we demur, and re- 
cord our conviction that no change of volition, conduct and 
character, was ever so wrought. Adam or the angels could 
not have turned from holiness to sin, by such a process, nor 
do we from sin to holiness. 

Defection from entire holiness cannot be thus accounted for. 
The scheme involves the twofold anomaly of a sinful propensi- 
ty before there is sin, and of making God the author of that pro- 
pensity. And yet there is a further difficulty in thus account- 
ing for a change of volition and character. The theory is utterly 
suicidal. If propensity is the only parent of emotion or voli- 
tion, it surely will beget its like, and change is impossible. A 
being created holy must be always holy, and one become 
sinful always sinful. Angels could never have sinned, or 
Adam apostatized, nor can man repent. If propensity is the 
unyielding law of choice, then character is stereotyped for 
eternity in the universe. What shall change it? Objective 
truth cannot, by this theory, or any motive-influence from 
without, and propensity will not: ds force is in the direction 
of the past, and forever homogeneous in character. What, 
on this law of change, could have influenced angels to sin ? 
All their history, habits and propensities, for an accumulation 
of ages, we know not how long, were on the side of holiness. 
How could they sin except against propensity, and through 
motive-influences otherwise derived? God surely did not 
deprive them of the benefit of that long experience, and arbi- 
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trarily annihilate their holy propensities, and prove so false to 
himself as to create within them, by some act of inscrutable 
sovereignty, a sinful propensity, which should lay in them the 
foundation of wrong action, and change their destiny to des- 
pair. Nor could our first parents have apostatized from the 
motive-influence of propensity. They had always been holy. 
Their history, habits, and inclinations, were on the side of a 
happy obedience ; and propensities are not suicidal, if theories 
are sometimes. How came that change? One thing is cer- 
tain, the theory we here controvert does not account for it; 
and more, the fact of such a change, in such circumstances, 
controverts the theory, and scatters it to the winds. 

Changes of mind and character, in the matter of our rela- 
tions to God, doubtless occur, as they do on other subjects, so 
far as the order of process and the philosophy of the change 
are concerned ; viz., by the presence of considerations and 
influences adapted to produce them. A change of mental 
action otherwise wrought, would be destitute of intelligence, 
of intellectual virtue, or moral responsibility. 

We are aware that the advocates of the theory here con- 
sidered, are accustomed to view the fall of Adam and the 
angels as utter mysteries, to which no resort can be had, and 
no analogies traced, in investigating the laws of mind, and the 
facts of human history; and that they may be shocked at 
any reference to those apostasies, in treating of the ordinary 
laws of human conduct, as though such reference were quite 
profane. We confess that we have little sympathy with such 
a disclaimer. Is it so, that a fact “ which brought death into 
the world, and all our wo,” through which the race has 
lapsed, and needs recovery, is utterly inscrutable? Do either 
the Bible or enlightened philosophy utter this caveat, or is it 
rather the resort of defective theories, and untenable positions 
in the science of mind? 

The considerations inducing a change of volition and 
character in the first woman are on record ; and we venture to 
affirm, that no change in the voluntary state of the will has 
since, or ever will occur, except on analogous principles. 
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The incipient error in the view we controvert, consists in 
identifying propensity with the predominant motive in choice ; 
than which a more subtle petitio principit, or disastrous con- 
founding of things in themselves distinct, does not often occur 
in investigating the principles of mental science. If previously 
formed propensity is identical with what Edwards meant by 
“the greatest apparent good,” and must be, of course, the 
dominant element of the existent volition or choice, then in- 
deed is there an end of the question, if not of choosing also. 
But such an issue mistakes the relative place of propensity, 
disposition, inclination, or desire, as originated phenomena of 
the mind. They are rather its resultant than its inceptive 
states. ‘They are rather the accretions of its history in the 
direction of them, than the foundation of that history ; though, 
when formed, they tend to propagate and confirm that history. 
They follow the law of habit, and are broken up in the same 
way. We do not desire that, concerning which we are no 
way informed. The appetite of the drunkard comes by the use 
of strong drink; a murderous disposition is the result of a 
training to sights of blood and slaughter—and a special pro- 
pensity of any kind is usually traceable to an early history in 
the direction of it. 

Propensities and biases once originated, doubtless have 
influence on the successive voluntary states of the mind. But 
it is a motive-influence in respect to those states—nor is it the 
only, nor is it, of necessity, the strongest motive-influence on 
the will for the existent volition. We are not thus constrained 
to a continuity of voluntary states of mind, in accordance 
with previously indulged propensity. The primary idea in 
the doctrine of choice, involves a contrariety of motives before 
the will, or the liability thereto. ‘The will may follow those 
motives which are antagonistical to habit, or long-cherished 
desire or propensity, innate or acquired. Objective motives, 
coming in through the constituted channe!s of the mind, act 
immediately on the will, and in the direction of their nature. 
Whatever influence they have, is sui generis: it may be the 
strongest, and the will is inherently susceptible of being moved, 
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and acting either way. In respect to man now, propensity, 
innate or otherwise, constitutes not the only ground of choice 
or motive thereto, nor is the will necessarily enslaved to law- 
less passion. Objective truth may present its claims ; reason 
may come in with statements, arguments and grounds of ac- 
tion, counter to the pleadings of propensity and desire ; truth 
may fasten on the conscience, and the Spirit of God strike 
conviction into the soul, and thus form a motive to right ac- 
tion which shall outweigh the suggestions of appetite and 
passion, and gain the will against them. 

Change is an attribute of finite beings. They are capa- 
ble of, and liable to change from good to bad, or bad to good. 
This is implied in the doctrine of probation, and in all the 
instructions and motives we use for influencing childhood er 
riper years. Changes occur in the minds and courses of men 
in relation to the matters of this life-—in questions of pru- 
dence, politics, and morals, but always in view of considera- 
tions inducing them. Thus is it in religion: a man is brought 
to repentance, through considerations adapted to produce re- 
pentance. ‘The commerce of the Holy Spirit is with the 
reason, and conscience, and intelligence of the soul. It has 
no direct communings with sin or sinful propensity, but comes 
in, with the armory of heaven, to help the will against their 
suggestions and motive-influence ; as a benevolent agent in 
aid of reason, and conscience, and the truth, and the consti- 
tuent elements of the soul, against sinful propensity and ha- 
bit, original or acquired, and all the incentives to wrong action 
from the hereditary degeneracy of the race. It comes to give 
ascendency to truth, reason and right in the will, and induce 
its action in accordance therewith; and this, too, though it 
be on the field of strife, and in the presence of inducements 
to wrong action, and of the strong biases of hitherto indulged 
sin: and thus by the introduction of a new, and paramount, 
and growing life, in accordance with the requirement of God, 
casting out the old man, which is corrupt, with his lusts, and 
gradually and progressively gaining an habitual ascendency 
over all that has been wrong in previous history, habit, and 
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propensity ; and eventually gaining the whole man for God. 
The intimations of consciousness, and the experience of Chris- 
tians, are challenged for the verification of this statement ; 
thus showing that the work of the Spirit is in accordance 
with the laws of mind; that neither the doctrine of respon- 
sibility, nor any law of mental action, nor change of action 
as seen elsewhere, is outraged or belied in the change which 
religion contemplates, but that its nature and results are anal- 
ogous to the recorded and known history of mind on any 
other subjects. 

The agency of the Spirit on the depravities of the heart 
is indirect and consequential. By going with the truth of 
God to the constituent elements and susceptibilities of the 
mind, and gaining for God the predominant motive in the 
will, and the consequent right action of the will in repent- 
ance, or faith, or love, or whatever may be the form of the 
incipient right affection, volition and action, it breaks the 
empire of sin; it begins the demolition of Satan’s throne in 
the heart. By the Spirit’s efficient agency, the will acts 
right in respect to God and religion, though it never did be- 
fore. A new and right affection, through divine agency, is 
born of the constituent powers of the mind and will; a new 
and counter life to the past begins, which, by the promise of 
God, the law of habit, and the continued agency of the Spi- 
rit, is sustained and prosecuted with increasing power and 
triumph against sinful propensity and lusts, until at length 
their lingering influence and effects are all uprooted from 
the soul, and the intended eventual issue of the Spirit 
is gained in the full and perfect man in Christ Jesus. 
As soon as the first right exercise of will occurs, it may 
be affirmed of the man that he is converted, regenerated, 
born again, and stands to God in the relation of a child; and 
as soon as the last remains of sinful appetite and propensity 
are effectually and finally overcome and effaced, and all 
wrong action ceases in the full and uninterrupted energies 
of the new life in Christ, thus begotten and thus sustained, 
may it be said that he is wholly sanctified. 
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6. The work of the Spirit in the premises, is of the na- 
ture of an influence. Its efficiency is at the point of influ- 
encing the will, and inducing that voluntary action in man, 
which is of the nature of obedience to God, and thys making 
effectual, upon our intelligent and moral nature, the reasons 
why we should repent, believe the Gospel, and obey and 
please God. The Spirit does not repent, believe, or love in 
our stead. It does not detract from, but sustains every way 
our personal obligation, and the character consequent on 
moral action. Repentance, faith, and love, are truly the 
personal and conscious emotions of the sinner returning to 
God ; yet as they never would occur without the Spirit of 
God, and as they do occur under his effectual, successful 
agency or influence, they are properly styled the fruit of the 
Spirit, and the sinner is said to be “ born of the Spirit,” and 
“the love of God to be shed abroad in his heart,” or he is 
brought to love God, and to possess the graces of the Chris- 
tian, by the Holy Ghost. While all the emotion and volun- 
tary conduct of a moral agent, all that in him which is of 
the nature of obedience or disobedience, is personally and re- 
sponsibly his, he may be influenced to it from without. In- 
fluences from without, from good or bad agents visible or 
invisible, and all contributing in harmony or mingling in con- 
flict to form the predominant subjective motive, or ground 
of choice, do not destroy the personality or responsibility of 
that movement of the will. As the mind determines itself 
freely under motive-influence, so is it responsible for its moral 
and voluntary states, from whatever quarter, and in whatever 
amount, motive-influence comes. We are daily conversant 
with this principle. We hold a man responsible for mur- 
der, though, in the phraseology of the law, he commits it 
“under the instigation of the devil.””’ We take pains to in- 
fluence our fellow-men, and yet hold them responsible for 
their moral action and conduct under the influences thus de- 
rived. Thus, that a man is effectually influenced to right 
action by the gracious economy of the Spirit, sent down to 
his help, contravenes no law of mind, nor subtracts from his 
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personal responsibility in respect to all in him that is of the 
nature of obedience or disobedience to the requirements of 
God. 

7. This work of the Spirit is in accordance with the truth 
as revealed in the Scriptures. His agency is co-ordinate with 
the truth of God. His aim and influence is to make truth 
effectual on the voluntary principle in men, and to bring them 
responsibly and cheerfully into obedience to the requirements 
of God. We are “begotten through the gospel.” “The 
word of God” is “ the sword of the Spirit,” and “ effectually 
worketh in them that believe.” 

8. The influences of the Spirit in the premises are anal- 
ogous to influences otherwise derived for the action of mind ; 
they are moral in their nature, and adapted to act on the 
moral susceptibilities of our being. ‘They are designed to 
move the will in accordance with truth ; they embody con- 
siderations to this end. The instructions of nature, of provi- 
dence, and of revealed truth, are brought under contribution 
by the Spirit for this issue. ‘The shining orbs of night, the 
death of a friend, or the faithful appeals of the pulpit in some 
favoured moment, may be the honoured instrument he uses to 
convict of sin, and challenge the soul for God. The process, 
we may believe, is one inherently adapted to move mind, and 
in accordance with its nature and susceptibilities as related to 
objects and influences from without, and which, for want of 
better phraseology, we term moral influence, and not physical 
or miraculous—an influence indicated and characterized by 
the nature of the work done, and the means of doing it, rather 
than otherwise. 

An emphatic passage, and one throwing much light upon 
the point of the discussion at which we have arrived, occurs 
in John 16: 8—* And when he (the Spirit) is come, he shall 
reprove the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment ;” 
and for it we must ask some special attention. 

An accurate commentator of our own country (Barnes in 
loco) here uses the following language: ‘‘ The word translated 
‘reprove,’ means commonly to demonstrate by argument, to 
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prove, to persuade any one to doa thing by presenting reasons. 
It hence means also to convince of any thing, and particularly 
to convince of crime. This is its meaning here. He will 
convince or convict the world of sin, &c. That is, he will 
so apply the truths of God to men’s own minds, as to con- 
vince them by fair and sufficient arguments that they are sin- 
ners. This is the nature of conviction always.” 

‘So the upright and candid Scott, upon the passage, and 
the general subject of the nature of the Spirit’s work which 
it presents: ‘ When He shall come, he shall reprove, or ra- 
ther convince, the world of or concerning sin, &c. The pre- 
position here, properly signifies concerning, and this rendering 
seems to throw much: light upon the subject. The principal 
meaning of the word seems to refer,’’ he adds, ‘to the gene- 
ral internal operation of the Holy Spirit on the minds and 
hearts of men, when he leads them to believe in Jesus Christ 
for salvation. He deeply convinces them of many things con- 
cerning the evil desert of sin, and the sinfulness of numberless 
thoughts, words and actions, and omissions, which before they 
had scarcely thought of; esjecially he detects the sinfulness 
of their own conduct—their supposed virtues and their hearts 
—by discovering the glory of God to their souls, showing 
them their obligations and relations to him, turning their re- 
flections to the spirituality of the law—to the hateful nature 
of transgression—to their own past lives—to their present 
behaviour, and to their inward thoughts, desires and motives ; 
and thus the veil of ignorance, pride and partiality being re- 
moved, they are brought without reserve to condemn them- 
selves, and to plead guilty before God.” In similar language 
he proceeds for more than a column of his sensible commen- 
tary ; and we have extended the quotation thus far that it may 
fully appear how this subject lay in the mind of a writer so 
eminently pious and practical as was Scott. But every 
Christian pastor who, in revivals of religion, or at other times, 
has attended the sinner over that transition period from nature 
to grace, can, if he has discriminated at all upon the subject, 
bear the same testimony. Conviction, under the influence of 
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the Spirit, has at every step been intelligent, and in view of 
truth, and usually deep and marked, in proportion to the 
clearness and distinctness of the dispensation of truth under 
which the subject has lived, until it issues in repentance and 
reconciliation to God. At first, perhaps, the fear of wrath 
has awakened the concern of the sinner, and the prerogatives 
of God troubled his soul. But further thought and progress 
convince him that God is right and his claims just, and that 
his own course must be condemned even at the bar of his 
own conscience. Sin grows more sinful in his view, and the 
record of his delinquencies more and more fearful. God, the 
law, reason, truth, conscience, all bring in the verdict of con- 
demnation upon him ; self-righteous hopes disappear, and he 
stands self-condemned and helpless on grounds of law ; guilt 
presses on his spirit ; and weighed down by a sense of sin and 
ill-desert, and of his utterly hopeless condition while out of 
Christ,-he sinks for mercy at the foot of the cross. As a 
rational agent, he acknowledges his sin, and casts himself on 
the provision of grace in the gospel. He repents, and from 
reasons inherently adapted to induce repentance: he believes, 
in view of truths appropriate to that affection: he loves God, 
from the apprehension of his loveliness: he submits to God, 
from considerations suited to induce submission. A course 
of right action commences in the will in view of the truths 
which urge it, and in the legitimate exercise of the proper 
functions of his being as a responsible creature of God. 

Thus have the phenomena of conversion often presented 
themselves, and thus must they have fallen under the notice 
of the experienced pastor. 

The process under the conduct of the Spirit is every way 
intelligent and rational ;—open as daylight, as the Bible de- 
signed it should be, on a subject the most practical and im- 
portant, and the most seriously submitted to our individual re- 
sponsibility and experience, of any with which the human 
mind is conversant ;—and one which should not be encumber- 
ed with the phraseology of the dark ages, to make it utterly 
enigmatic and unintelligible. The change is effected as the 
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mind is changed upon any other subject or concern, as to any 
question in mental philosophy appertaining to it. It is 
through the prevalence of considerations suited to it—by gain- 
ing the predominance of motive thereto, through reason and 
conscience, and the use of truth; thus gaining over the will, 
and thus securing the voluntary action of the man, in the 
right direction. It is by leading the sinner to do just what he 
ought to do of himself, and just what he has constituent pow- 
ers of mind to do, just what his intelligence and the truth call 
upon him to do, and just what he never would do, after all, 
but for the agency of the Spirit sent down in his behalf. 
The greatness of the change in its fact or results, does not 
take it out of the same category of other changes of mind or 
will. The benevolent economy of the Spirit therein does not 
remove it; we cannot conceive of an intelligent and respon- 
sible change otherwise wrought. The Bible and common 
sense place it here. Every exhortation from the pulpit and 
the press, and all experience together, say it is here, and ex- 
pect the reign of sinful habit and propensity to be broken up, 
and their influence and effects to be progressively worn from 
the soul, by the expulsive power of a new affection, and the 
growing energies of a new and divine life thus commenced 
and sustained by the Spirit of God. 

We add the following remarks. 

1. The work of the Spirit, in the department under con- 
sideration, is, in its nature, resistible by the human mind. All 
moral influences are. This is implied in the very nature of 
choice. The privilege of selecting between two objects, in- 
volves the power of selecting either. Not that two and 
variant volitions can occur at once; but that when two 
objects or courses of action lie before the mind, it can select 
either. This is the invariable showing of consciousness. It 
is involved in our honest convictions concerning responsible 
action, and no sophistry in the world can dislodge the impres- 
sion. ‘The guilty man feels that he need not have committed 
that deed of death, which is to send him to the gallows, but 
that he had, at the time of willing it, the power of contrary 
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choice ; and every attempt you make to convince him that he 
had not, only hardens his heart, or turns the reprobations of 
his outraged conscience back in indignant scorn upon you, 
as the apologist of his crimes and the tempter to his remorse. 
Power of will correlates not with motive-influence, but 
lies in the intelligence back of it. Motive does not create our 
moral powers, though the condition of their exercise. They are 
the same in the presence or absence of motives to influence 
them. We may not logically infer that a man’s acts of will, 
in “ the appropriate circumstances of his being,” could not 
have been otherwise than they have been ;—that because he 
has not acted differently, under the motives which have at- 
tended him, therefore he could not. Modify such a position as 
you will, and it contains the essence of fatalism. It is saying, 
that any sinner who has not repented, could not ;—that Chris- 
tians cannot fall from grace, because they do not ;—that men 
cannot be perfect, because they are not ;—that Adam or the 
sinning angels could not have maintained their integrity, be- 
cause they did not; nor could the history of any being in the 
universe be otherwise than it has been. It annibilates the 
discrepancy between the és and the can be of human conduct. 
But common sense brings in a quite different verdict on the 
subject. It holds a man competent to do right, whatever may 
be his temptations to do wrong. ‘Though motives run moun- 
tain-high to commit murder, it asserts his power to withhold 
his hand; and every man feels the irrepressible conviction, 
that, in a thousand instances, situated just as he was, he could 
have done differently from what he did. This is an integral 
element in the feeling of regret and remorse; efface it, and 
you extract the anguish of the worm that never dies. No 
responsible being was ever placed where he could not do 
right. The power of both right or wrong action is inherent- 
ly, and under all circumstances, an attribute of all amenable to 
law. Any mancan repent of his wrong, and do what rea- 
son, conscience and truth require. He can, whether he will 
or no. Deprive him of this power, and he is no longer a 
moral agent. ‘The discipline of childhood is on this principle ; 
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—the laws of society and the laws of God. The existence 
of such a power is presupposed in every effort to induce its 
exercise, on the part of our earthly or immortal relations. It 
is the intelligent basis of the Spirit’s influences, and of all pre- 
sentation of motives for obedience to law, or conformity with 
God. The conventional distinction asserted, between nat- 
ural and moral power, has been of little avail with the practical 
convictions of men. ‘The biblical phraseology from which 
this distinction may have derived its origin, does not sustain it, 
as a generic classification of science, in our occidental lan- 
guages. The Saviour, in undoubted reference to the subject 
in hand, said, “ Ye will not come unto me that ye might have 
life.” Convince any unlettered man that he has not power to 
repent of sin and do right, and you do but undermine his 
sense of obligation to repent and do right. Consistency 
teaches him that he may as well repent, as take acceptably 
any incipient steps thereto, and that all exhortation is mis- 
placed, if he may not do just what God requires. 

On the principle above elucidated we assert, that power 
of will does not correlate with moral influence, and of course 
not with the work of the Spirit in conversion. A man is con- 
verted, not because he cannot resist the Spirit, but because 
he voluntarily yields to his influences. A Christian makes 
progress in sanctification, not because he cannot “ grieve the 
Spirit,’ and has not temptations thereto; but because he 
freely follows the leadings of the Spirit. Some are referred 
to in the Bible, as those who “do always resist the Holy 
Ghost :’’—believers are exhorted not to grieve the Holy Spirit, 
and all warned of the sin against the Holy Ghost concerning 
which there is no forgiveness. 

The classification of the Spirit’s work in the theology of 
men, into common and special influences, has arisen out of 
the effects produced of success with the sinner in the one 
case, and the failure of it in the other. 

This supposed distinction assumes, that all cases are of 
equal obduracy, or that the Spirit’s influence cannot be in- 
creased in amount without being different in kind; but of 
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neither alternative is there proof. Facts, under the ministra- 
tion of the gospel, look the other way ; and the Saviour says, 
‘¢ Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for 
if the mighty works which were done in you, had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago, sitting 
in sackcloth and ashes.” So also, in the philosophic lan- 
guage of Luke, “The seed is the word ; those by the way- 
side are they that hear; then cometh the devil and taketh 
away the word out of their hearts, lest they should believe 
and be saved.” 

The purposes of God, touching the formation of moral 
character and its issues, are accomplished, not by irresistible 
and irresponsible influences, but in the compass of a proba- 
tionary providence, which secures destined results consistently 
with the laws of mind, and its voluntary and responsible ac- 
ton. 

2. The doctrine of the Spirit does not disparage the use 
of appropriate means, for giving success to objective truth on 
the minds of men, but stands in intelligent connection and 
correspondence with them. 

All the laws of influencing the will, are in as full play, 
on the subject of religion, as on any other whatever. The 
superadded and benevolent economy of the Spirit does not con- 
found and embarrass them, but is a helper to all, co-ordinate 
and direct. A sound mind and a good heart in the preacher 
—wide research and accurate theology—fair logic and cogent 
reasoning, making full use of the truth—acceptable words and 
happy illustrations—good rhetoric, and a wise regard to time, 
place, and circumstances—defined aims, and a judicious and 
skilful use of the appropriate means of conviction—-striving 
after just that in the hearer which God requires, depending 
on the co-operating agency of the Spirit, in direct and imme- 
diate connection with the truth uttered, and the effort made. 

Lack of expectation unnerves the efforts of the preacher ; 
an impression of the fortuitous presence of the Spirit neutral- 
izes his engagedness. He is tempted to regard the dispensation 
of the truth in the light ofa merely positive institution, and as 
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having no inherent and intelligent connection with the results it 
contemplates, and to administer the word at the required sea- 
son, hoping that, as God has said it, he will at some period, 
and in some inappreciable way, dispose of the old propensity 
in the hearer, and ‘‘ implant” a new one, and thus give him 
“an ability” to be influenced by the considerations presented. 
This antinomian dependence on the Spirit extracts all vitality 
from the pulpit, and all sense of direct responsibility to truth 
from the hearer, and reduces the administration of the word 
to an ordinance which is but one remove from the “ genu- 
flexions” and “ baptismal regenerations” of the utter formalist 
in religion. ‘Truth, in such relations, is shorn of the intrinsic 
value conceded to it on other subjects ; the laws of conviction 
are outraged, and results anticipated in no intelligent con- 
nection with means used or light received. 

3. The pulpit should hold intimate communion with the 
reason and conscience. ‘They are God’s image in man. 
They are of right the reigning principles of the soul, and the 
great effort should be to make them so in fact. They accord 
with objective truth in religion, and are its medium of access 
to the will. ‘They endorse the requisitions of law, and are 
the handmaids of the Spirit in our submission to God. It is 
through their commerce with truth that he gains over the 
voluntary principle in us, against the pleadings of propensity 
and all the strong impulses of our previous history, and brings 
us under law to Christ. Conviction of sin is a direct and 
befitting feeling, in accordance with the light in the under- 
standing. Penitence, faith, love, and all right affections, occur 
through the truth brought to the intelligence of the soul. 
That preaching will do little good which does not commend 
itself to the conscience of the hearer. It may be sentimental 
and imaginative ; it may cater to the passions of men ; it may 
strive to quadrate its arguments with the element of selfish- 
ness in them, but it will be like David in the armour of Saul, 
it will not stir the giant principles of the soul which correlate 
with truth, obligation, and obedience, or be much honoured 
of the Spirit in the conversion of men to Christ. Leviathan 
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js not so tamed. The perfections of God, his righteousness, 
the unyielding features of his moral government, and the cross 
of Christ as sustaining the claims of law and justice, while it 
provides a method of recovery, must be taken to the reason 
and conscience of the sinner, and reliance, under God, be 
placed here, for gaining the ascendency in the will, and in- 
ducing the obedience which the gospel requires. As sin con- 
sists in the wrong action of this faculty, so does virtue in its 
right action as guided by reason and truth; and the position 
of Dr. Taylor is sustained by consciousness, when in the con- 
troversy with Dr. Spring he says, in substance, that regene- 
ration takes place in the honest and right use of the faculties 
of the mind, and that the conversion and return of the sinner 
to God is characterized by the exercise of the legitimate prin- 
ciples of his being, although the statement is encumbered 
with certain views on the subject of self-love not needfully 
connected with it. 

4. The conversion of sinners should be no matter of mar- 
vel. This event should not be placed among the miraculous 
and unaccountable dispensations of God, or movements of the 
human mind. The view often given of this matter is too re- 
condite and enigmatical for common apprehension. It is too 
much wrapt up in the abstruse web of a technical theology, 
to be understood or appreciated in the ordinary walks of life. 
For fear of Scylla we strike on Charybdis. We would not be 
thought to hold fellowship with Arminius, and we sink in the 
lethean waters of antinomianism. 

The subject is, however, a practical one. God commends 
it to the understanding, responsibility, and experience of men. 
Why should the return of the sinner to God be deemed a 
strange phenomenon, admitting of no intelligent solution from 
the usual laws of the human mind? Change of conduct and 
character we know to be incidental to finite beings. Entirely 
holy beings have become sinful, and why should it be thought 
unaccountable that entirely sinful beings should become holy ? 
The Saviour evidently viewed the new birth as a first truth in 
religion—one of those earthly things so obviously intuitive as 
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to be even to the Jew no matter of marvel. True, the influ- 
ences of the Spirit involved therein are impalpable, but are 
easily traced, like the wind of the desert, by the effects pro- 
duced. ‘The repentance of a sinner is, indeed, the highest 
reason. It is a responsible creature breaking off from his sins 
—ceasing to do wrong, and beginning to do right, from ap- 
propriate considerations, made effectual thereto by the super- 
added and benevolent dispensation of the Spirit. The occur- 
rence of the first right affection is no more unintelligible than 
that of the fifth or seventh. The recovery of the sinner is no 
more marvellous than that of the backslider. The occurrence 
of a new affection is through the operation of the same laws 
of mind, as the recurrence of an old and suspended one. The 
difference is rather one of degrees. The total eclipse of the 
sun is of the same nature as his partial eclipse, and from the 
same cause ; the illumination of a sphere, like that of any 
part of it; the commencing twilight of the morning, like the 
full-orbed day. So the beginning of holiness, in the experi- 
ence of a man, is of the same economy with his progressive 
sanctification and eventual perfectness in Christ. 

5. On the principles of this article impenitent men are in- 
telligently held obligated to do just that which God requires. 
To preach defect of power and susceptibility, does but deaden 
a sense of obligation to right action. The mind has in some 
way to recover itself from the opiate administered, before it 
regains its wonted feeling of accountableness to the statements 
of objective truth. Exhortations from the quarter here re- 
ferred to, usually have little respect from the impenitent por- 
tion of a congregation. ‘They are regarded as rather the pas- 
time of the hour, or the professional exorcisms of the pulpit, 
than as really intended for what the words import; and make 
but little impression, from their incompatibility with the known 
sentiments of him who utters them on kindred subjects. 

The helplessness of man comes rather from the direction 
of his relations to law and government, than of his defective 
powers. “It was when we were without strength that in due 
time Christ died for the ungodly.” The remedy of the gos- 
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pel is here put in contrast with the claims of law. It was 
man, as the victim of violated law—powerless in the grasp, 
and under the curse of avenging justice—that Christ came to 
redeem, and not as one bereft of the attributes of a responsible 
being. , 

The pulpit should not shrink from covering the full ground 
of the sinner’s responsibility. It must not advise the sinner 
to that which falls short of an essential and radical change of 
character and relationship to God, on the principle that he 
must do as well as he can under the old disposition and pro- 
pensity, until new susceptibilities are given him, from which he 
canactright. It must not instruct him to read his Bible, and 
go to church, and pray for a new heart, on the ground that 
he cannot now repent, and in penitence obey God, and thus 
without more delay have a new heart. He must not be 
counselled to go on in the use of appointed means, “ waiting 
for converting grace ;” this would but quiet his conscience, 
and throw the responsibility of the issue elsewhere than on 
himself. No, let him cease to resist the Spirit, and obey truth 
and his conscience, and he will be saved the trouble of “ wazt- 
ing for converting grace’”—a phrase which misplaces all the 
relations of the subject. Never may it be said that the sin- 
ner waits for God in the issue here contemplated. His re- 
maining a moment longer impenitent is his sin; it is in resist- 
ance of reason, of the dictates of his own intelligence, of the 
authority of heaven, and of that very provision of grace which 
is appointed to reclaim him from his sins. ‘To advise him to 
any thing short of repentance, or to what does not involve it, 
on the ground that he cannot and ought not at once to comply 
with the essential requirement of God to repent and believe 
the gospel, is only to take his part in his sins—to change re- 
buke to pity, and lose sight of the features of his sinfulness, 
in a morbid apprehension of the physical disabilities and 
calamity of his position. 

The man who can pray can repent. He that can accept- 
ably ask God to change his heart, can have any other right 
affection, and yield to that “ Spirit of grace” who has long, it 
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may be, been striving to bring him to repentance, saying, 
“This is the way, walk ye therein.” 

Let requisition, then, cover the full ground of the sinner’s 
responsibilities. Let him be advised to rest in no half-way 
house to the city of refuge; but at once, in the use of ap- 
pointed means, to be a penitent man, and possess the feelings 
and be of the temper which God requires, and to which truth 
and conscience prompt. Of this is he constituently capable ; 
in nothing short of this will conscience be satisfied, and in the 
very attitude of compassing this, as required, does he comply 
with the movings of the Spirit—cease to resist his influence, 
and yield to the helps from above in his behalf. All the 
analogies of truth and claims of God are pointing him to this 
spot, and why should not the agencies of his moral being be 
concentrated upon it? To bring him to it, and for the issue 
decided here, the Spirit is striving with him; and why should 
he be turned aside by counsels which meet not the exigency 
of his case, and which may be complied with, and he yet re- 
main in sin, and without forgiveness? Why should he be 
instructed to rest for a moment in any thing short of those 
affections of penitence, submission. confidence and love, which 
are the fruit of the Spirit, before which there is nothing right 
in the state of the affections, and in which are contained the 
first essential elements of return to God—the very inception 
of a state of mind and character which meets the terms of 
forgiveness and reconciliation? As the Spirit’s influences bear 
upon this point, as no change of character occurs, and nothing 
effectual is done until this is gained, why not hold the attention 
of the sinner here, and count him as an alien and an enemy, 
resisting the Spirit and persisting in his wrong, and accumu- 
lating guilt until he yields here, and in penitence, and like a 
child, submits? Instruction short of this mistakes the real 
issue in his case, tends to embarrass his approach to the 
mercy-seat, and baffle the work of the Spirit in his behalf. 

6. This discussion helps to develope the philosophy of 
revivals of religion. The disciples were daily, with one ac- 
cord, in the temple, and in breaking of bread from house to 
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house at the Pentecost. Revivals take advantage of the so- 
cial principle in man. They are usually promoted by the 
consecutive and continuous preaching of the word ; by efforts 
to absorb the public attention of a congregation, and getting 
the public conscience of a community in habitual contact 
with the doctrines and claims of divine truth. The Spirit’s 
work is according to the laws of mind, and the success of the 
word, on the generic principle of success in respect to any 
other public and general object. Christians must unite in it 
with a suitable spirit of dependence, prayerfulness, and activ- 
ity. False gods must be put away out of Zion, and truth 
must have free access to the minds of men, and they be 
brought to habitual and unembarrassed consideration of the 
high behests of religion. 

7. The failure of revivals is not to be attributed to the 
sovereign withholding of the influences of the Spirit of God. 
The reasons of “ Zion’s captivity ” are on earth, and not in 
heaven. ‘The hinderances are here, or from satanic instiga- 
tion ; they lie in the church, in the ministry, in the diver- 
sion of the public mind, or some defective use of the means 
appointed of God for salvation, or more success would attend 
the word, and more hearts submit. Some special obstacle is 
in the way often, some secret Achan in the camp, or some 
open and sanctioned iniquity, which obstructs the word and 
causes it to become unprofitable. On the part of Heaven, 
all is ready—ever ready. We know not how to understand 
the character of God, and the grand features of the economy 
of grace, if this be not so. The parables of Christ, and the 
instructions of apostles, announce this truth: the standing 
invitations of the gospel contain it. 

We would give emphasis to this statement, and say again, 
that the failure of the word is to be viewed from the direction 
of the obstructions of earth, and not of the inscrutable purpose 
and will of Heaven. ‘There are laws of moral influence, and 
they obtain in relation to this subject: let them be complied 
with, and results will follow, such as the gospel contemplates 
and Pentecost witnessed. The parable of the sower presents 
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this truth in happy contrast with that sentiment of depend- 
ence which resolves the want of success in the administration 
of the word, and the dearth of revivals, into the issue, that 
“the time is not come to build the house of the Lord.” 

8. Resistance of the Spirit is a prominent sin of Christen- 
dom. “To apply the merits of the redemption purchased 
by Christ,” is the office-work of the Spirit. The New Tes- 
tament refers to him as an abiding agent with the means of 
grace, and, for aught that is known, his presence may be co- 
extensive with the application of those means. Few, it is 
believed, pass through probation, under the light of the gos- 
pel, without sharing his influences. Few go on to a state of 
confirmed iniquity, and are given up of God to the way of 
their own heart, and to the condemnation to which it leads, 
without “ resisting the Holy Ghost,” and impinging on this 
ultimate provision of mercy. Multitudes, now in their sins, 
would before this have been rejoicing in Christ, but for 
the abuse of conscience, and “doing despite to the Spirit 
of grace.” The Saviour sublimely prefigures the idea we 
would present, in his apostrophe to Jerusalem: “O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem! how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, and ye would not: behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate.” 

Finally. The doctrine of the Spirit is the grand encour- 
agement of the minister of the gospel in “ commending him- 
self, through manifestation of the truth, to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” 

Truth, conscience, and the Spirit’s influence, are corre- 
lates, in respect to the issue, termed conversion. Without 
the truth, there would be no intelligence in it; without the 
moral sense, no responsibility would attach to it, and without 
the Spirit, it would never be effected. Truth is the instru- 
ment, and conscience the medium, of the Spirit’s influence in 
changing the will, and securing in it, and in human experience, 
all that redemption contemplates. Sanctification is “ through 
the truth ;” conviction is conviction of it in the conscience, 
and conversion is the first right movement of the will in view 
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of it. Such is the state of man in sin; so many and preva- 
lent the counter influences of propensity and habit, that this 
movement of will is never secured as the unaided result of 
truth, manifested to the conscience. The merciful economy 
of the Spirit supervenes; the promise of God and the hope 
of Zion are associated with the co-operating and effectual 
agency of the Holy Ghost, with the means divinely appoint- 
‘ed. Even this ultimate provision of mercy will be resisted 
by many of our race, the acme of whose guilt and condem- 
nation will be, that they have not only “ trodden under foot 
the Son of God, but have done despite unto the Spirit of 
grace.”’ “ Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure.” 
All will not resist the Spirit. Multitudes have been, and mul- 
titudes more will be, begotten of Him through the truth. The 
word of God shall accomplish that whereunto he sends it, and 
an innumerable company, which no man can number, return 
and come to Zion with songs, and everlasting joy on their 
heads. 


ARTICLE IV. 


NECESSITY OF THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 


Ir has often formed a very noticeable part of human expe- 
rience, that the renewal of the heart by the Holy Spirit has 
greatly altered many of the religious ideas of the understand- 
ing. This result is an effect, indeed, to be expected in all 
cases of infidelity, wherein ideas of falsehood had previously 
eontrolled the mind. In all such cases, it seems to lie among 
the very first operations of the Divine Spirit to sweep away 
those refuges of lies, in which the carnal heart has entrenched 
itself; and, by enlightening the understanding with truth, to 
prepare a sinner to take part with the Holy Spirit against him- 
self, when that Spirit strives to make him sensible of his guilty 
and miserable condition. Truth, not error, is the instrument 
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of the Holy Ghost ; and as long as the understanding is en- 
veloped in darkness or misled by error, it is not to expected 
that the heart will yield to the Spirit of God. 

But the idea which we desire to express, lies beyond this. 
There is a class of divine truths, which, in their full signifi- 
cance and in their true bearing, never reach the understand- 
ing, only as they reach it through the medium of the heart. 
There is a necessity of a sanctifying experience, down among 
the affections, in the inner chambers of the heart, in order to 
make some truths fully known; and therefore, not errorists, 
infidels, and the ignorant only, experience the introduction 
into the mind of some new ideas when they are converted to 
God ; but the same kind of experience is common in some de- 
gree, to all men, who become new creatures in Christ. 

These new ideas, which enter the mind through the chan- 
nel of a sanctifying experience, are not, indeed, so much no- 
velties in themselves, as in their extent of significance, their 
connection and importance. They are not so much new truths 
coming into the mind, as old ones coming into it in a new and 
just way. They are just the results of experience ; and they 
compare with ideas entertained aside from religious experi- 
ence, just as our merely theoretical ideas compare with ex- 
perimental ones, on any other subject. If they are the same 
ideas in their nature, they are so different in their extent, their 
vividness, and their mode of conception, and their influences, 
that they appear to the mind itself as almost entirely new. 
A blind man may have just ideas on the subject of light—a 
deaf man on the subject of sound ; but in both cases, they are 
signally defective. And in both cases, if the organs were re- 
stored, the experience of eyes and ears would wonderfully mo- 
dify and extend all previous notions. There would be new 
ideas in reference to truths darkly known before, and ideas 
more vivid, more certain, and more extensive. Experience 
in religion is as instructive as experience in any thing else. 

That class of divine truths, in respect to which the human 
mind is especially led, by the sanctifying influences of the Di- 
vine Spirit, to entertain ideas new to it, ideas more just than 
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former ones, is precisely that class of truths, which has imme- 
diate regard to the work of a sinner’s redemption. The love 
of God, operating to save sinners through the sacrifice of his 
Son, is the very heart of the gospel. Any candid reader of 
the New Testament cannot fail to discern this. And the very 
essence, therefore, of that religion which the gospel demands, 
and which alone can save sinners, must lie just in meeting 
God on his own grounds, and taking him at his own proposals— 
just in requiting his love and trusting in the blood of his Son. 
Indeed the New Testament in all its precepts, promises, threat- 
enings and comfortings, constantly directs our attention to one 
central spot—that spot where hangs the dying Victim of re- 
deeming love. So that true religion, through the whole field 
of its exercise, has and must have the whole of its life-spring, 
its beginning, its continuance, its direction, comfort, and aims, 
from a just estimation of Chist’s redemption, and a just accord- 
ance with it. And in this estimation and accordance con- 
sists the difference between a religious and an irreligious man. 
By faith a sinner will be led into new and just ideas respect- 
ing the great work of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

And perhaps there is no one point on which the human 
mind is more prone to err in its unbelief, and a just under- 
standing of which is of more moment, and on which the expe- 
riences of a sanctified heart produce more new or altered 
ideas, than the sufferings of Christ. His sufferings, promi- 
nent as they stand in the gospel, and interwoven as they are 
through all its framework, and constituting as they do the 
very life-spring of every item of its hope, are very seldom 
regarded justly till unbelief yields to faith. And it ought not 
to be overlooked, that in the more mature stages of Christian 
sanctification, when the mind becomes more enlightened, the 
heart more tender, the conscience more sensitive and strict, 
and the walk in life more careful and more comfortable, inva- 
riably the sufferings of Christ is an idea that hangs around the 
mind constantly, and at every stage assumes an influence 
more important, more efficacious, more sweet, subduing, and 
tender. Old and established Christians, ripe for heaven, and 
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waiting the call of the Master, dwell much on the sufferings of 
Christ. Their mind fixes there—there their heart reposes 
upon its rock, 

If we examine into the nature of those systems which are 
false, we shall find, invariably, that the amount of their false- 
hood is in very near proportion to the degree in which they 
have flung the sufferings of Christ into the shade. It is in- 
structive to notice how nearly, on this point, false religion re- 
sembles no religion at all. ‘The corruptions of Christianity 
(those which are fatal) have all arisen from the desire to ex- 
plain Christianity in such a way, as to suit an unrenewed 
heart. And hence, these corruptions, when they have not 
been able to make headway by an infidel’s denials, have re- 
sorted to such explanations, as virtually amount to the same 
thing. They have left Christianity nothing but her name and 
bones. ‘They have made her a labelled skeleton ; and their 
act would not be so bad as it is, if the label were true. They 
have explained the facts laid down in the New Testament, 
both doctrines and history, in a mode well calculated to leave 
an unconverted sinner at ease in his sins, resting on his own 
righteousness. And hence, whatever difference there may be 
between the mental system of an unconverted sinner, and any 
of these corruptions of Christianity, for the heart they are 
very much alike. Indeed, they leave the heart to its own na- 
tive tastes, to its native irreligion and enmity against God. 
The one may do it by indifference, the other by falsehood ; 
but they both do the same thing. And the point where both 
fail fatally, is very commonly the precise point we have nam- 
ed, the sufferings of Christ. From this point, the heart of an 
unconverted sinner and the heart of an atheist turn away. 
They repose somewhere else than on the eternal rock. 

We propose therefore, in this article, to name some ideas 
respecting the sufferings of Christ. We believe the doctrine 
of his sufferings vitally important in religion. We entertain 
the opinion, that that system of theology (whatever its name 
or form) will be most correct and beneficial, which really 
places the sufferings of Christ in the right spot, and employs 
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the doctrine in the right way. We entertain the opinion also, 
that if in recent times any advance has been made in the 
mode of handling the truth of God, and bringing it to bear 
more directly upon the hearts and consciences and hopes of 
men, so as to promote revivals of religion, by conspiring with 
the Holy Ghost to convince sinners, at once, of their undone 
condition, and of the open and blood-stained way into the full 
and free favour of God; we entertain the opinion that this 
improvement has all been occasioned by that grace, which 
has brought men (ministers and people) to have more just 
views and sentiments about a suffering Christ. And still far- 
ther we have an opinion, that evangelical religion among all 
our churches has more to fear from that indifference and those 
errors which make little of the sacrifice of Christ, than from 
all other obstacles which the carnal heart presents. And still 
beyond this, we entertain the opinion that, if great multitudes 
in our churches shall ever reach, on earth, a very mature and 
happy degree of sanctification, and shall live as Christians 
ought to live, very exemplary, very useful and very happy 
lives—the light of God’s countenance shining on them, and 
the fear of death lost in the sweet hope of heaven—it is our 
opinion that these benefits will greatly result from a more just, 
more confiding, filial and tender regard to a dying Christ. 

At another time we may speak perhaps of the sufferings 
of Christ, in some of the different relations of that great fact ; 
but for the present we confine ourselves to the necessity of 
Christ’s sufferings. We propose some thoughts on this sub- 
ject. 

It would be easy to name, in the ordinary manner of pub- 
lications such as this, some writers whom we deem peculiarly 
happy in the manner in which they have treated this subject ; 
and other writers whom we deem unfortunate or erroneous. 
But the object we have in view does not demand it. That 
object will be more likely to be effected by avoiding the odium 
which attaches to such a procedure. We will only remark, 
in general, that we think it augurs well for the cause of evan- 
gelical religion, that so many of our recent publications have 
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special reference to the atonement, and treat the subject in so 
solemn and tender a manner. There are some fects, and 
many principles now advocated, which seem to forebode that 
all evangelical denominations will yet meet round the cross, 
with one heart, one hope, one song. 

I. The indispensable necessity of the sufferings of Christ, 
appears to be very clearly evinced from the manner in which 
the divine writers have uniforinly spoken upon the subject. 
It were easy to give a multitnde of instances; let one suffice. 
It is only named as an exemplification of their ordinary sense. 
Virtually the same thing is contained in a thousand other 
passages. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, makes a plain 
announcement of the idea we have mentioned, in the second 
chapter. He says (speaking of Jesus Chiist), “In all things 
it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, that he 
might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things per- 
taining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people.” 

Now we do not mention this passage as containing a proof 
in itself (though it certainly contains one)—nor do we name 
it as a text which we propose to explain and apply in the 
ordinary form of sermonizing. But we desire to direct atten- 
tion to the mode of the author’s procedure ; and we name 
this passage for the purpose of noticing in what manner the 
Holy Spirit led Paul to reason and feel about the sufferings 
of Christ. His mind and heart both felt the full necessity of 
the sacrifice which Jesus Christ offered up. And on that 
ground he mentions it here; not so much in the way of 
teaching a truth, as in the way of using a truth, essential to 
the very system of religion he was enjoining. 

This is manifest from the connection and the clauses of 
the passage. 

The passage is most intimately connected with the things 
laid down in the preceding chapter. There the inspired 
writer demonstrates in his own way (and no man could choose 
a better way)—he demonstrates the Deity of Jesus Christ. 
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In this chapter he commences a personal application of the 
doctrine ; that is, the greater and more solemn obligation of 
accepting him as a Saviour, since he is “‘ God,” whose “ throne 
is for ever and ever.’ And he goes on to enforce faith in 
Jesus Christ by three remarkable considerations. 

First, that the strict justice of God, which, under the an- 
cient dispensation, inflicted “just recompense of reward” 
upon disobedience, cannot be expected, surely (when Jesus 
Christ himself has come into the world), to be less strict upon 
those who “neglect so great salvation.”” In this considera- 
tion the Deity of Christ is necessary to its force; it would 
have no force without it; and in a moment afterwards the 
author connects Christ’s “ glory and honour” with the idea of 
his “tasting death for every man.” So important and need- 
ful does he esteem the sufferings of Christ. 

The second consideration to enforce faith, is the testimony 
given of God—* signs, and wonders, and miracles, and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost.” These were given at the birth of Christ, 
attended him through his life, and accompanied those who 
preached, after him, the special efficacy of his death. And 
it is not to be forgotten, that some of the most remarkable 
of thesg miracles constituted the amazing realities which 
hung such magnificence of wonder and awe around the dark 
hour of his crucifixion. That crucifixion is set forth in its 
importance by the emblems of omnipotence. The apostle 
considers it the vital matter. 

The third consideration is, that this coming and crucifix- 
ion of Christ Jesus is the positive realization of that which 
God had foretold and promised, and the light of which was 
really the only light that beamed any where on the fields of 
the ancient dispensation. With this view, the inspired apos- 
tle quotes from the eighth Psalm, “ ‘Thou madest him a little 
lower than the angels,” or (as it might be translated), “ for 
a little while inferior to the angels.” “Thou hast put all 
things in subjection under his feet.”” And he goes on to ap- 
ply this to Jesus Christ, especially to Jesus Christ as a suf- 
ferer; and, by a common sense argument, shows that it can 
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have no other application. He appeals to facts: he wants 
us to use our eyes, “ for,” says he, “ we see not yet all things 
put under Aim,” that is man. The eighth Psalm has had no 
such verification. How then has it been verified? What do 
we see? “ We see Jesus, who” in fact “ was made for a 
little while inferior to the angels, for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour.’’. Christ’s sufferings and 
death, with the apostle, appear to be every thing: all else 
revolves around this centre: and then, to connect this exalt- 
ation of Christ with the humiliation of his crucifixion, where 
it belongs, the divine writer links the parts of his argument 
together. He has said, that “for the suffering of death— 
death tasted for every man—Jesus Christ is crowned with 
glory and honour.” He takes up that idea, and carries it 
back among the now illuminated wilderness of the ancient 
promises. “It became him, for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ings.” His death fits him to be a perfect Redeemer. He 
came down to the nature and the place of men. “ He is not 
ashamed to call them his brethren.” This is one link in the 
chain of argument; and the apostle makes it draw after it 
the whole burden of the ancient economy, and all the grace 
of the ancient prophecies and promises ; for he immediately 
quotes from the twenty-second Psalm, which commences 
with the Saviour’s exclamation upon the cross, “ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” in which Psalm 
Christ ealls his redeemed ones his “ brethren ;” and then, 
the eighth of Isaiah is quoted by the apostle, “ Behold, I and 
the children which God hath given me!” Fit exclamation for 
Jesus Christ to make over the communion table! Thus, by 
carrying back the light of the Christian dispensation, among 
all the dimness and darkness of the ancient dispensation, and 
finding in the facts of the crucifixion (for this is the very 
point) an entire realization of what God had promised from 
the beginning, and what patriarchs, and seers, and prophets 
had rejoiced in, the author enforces faith in Christ crucified, 
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by inducing the necessity of abandoning the Old Testament, 
or else taking in the New. One is thus “ shut up unto the 
faith.”” He is argumentatively bound to be a Christian, or be 
an infidel ; to be a Christian, or not be a Jew. 

These three considerations—the danger of neglecting “so 
great salvation,” the testimony which enforces its acceptance, 
and the fact that in a crucified Christ is found the realiz- 
ation of all that God foretold and promised—constitute the 
groundwork of the author to persuade sinners to take Jesus 
Christ in his Deity and in his atonement. The apostle links 
these two things together. And so do human hearts ; and no 
creed, that we have ever yet seen or heard of, written by the 
pen of mortal, ever took in the one, and put out the other. 
The Deity and the atonement of Christ must, and do, stand 
or fall together. The sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, 
as affirmed in the New Testament, and employed in its argu- 
mentation, are things indispensably necessary to make the 
whole economy of the Old Testament, its promises and pro- 
phecies, any thing better than absurdities, contradictions, and 
a crazy dream. 

In this style of reasoning, therefore, wherein we have 
an example of the common mode of persuasion pursued 
throughout the New Testament, we find that, according to 
the ideas of religion entertained by the inspired writers, there 
was a necessity that Christ should suffer. ‘This matter of his 
suffering comes out to view every where. It comes, when 
there is manifestly no design to teach it as a doctrine; but 
when the sole intent of the writer is to employ a truth, for 
conviction, for comfort, or some other religious purpose. The 
truth about Christ’s sufferings and atonement is employed by 
every writer in the New Testament, precisely as if it were a 
truth, necessary and vital to the system of religion which is 
enforced. On the assumption that the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ were only incidental—that they made no real and 
positive atonement for sinners—that such an atonement was 
not indispensable to the salvation of sinners—the whole sys- 
tem of the New Testament procedure is unmeaning and 
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futile; its promises are scattered to the winds ; its comforts 
are as cold as atheism; while all its reasonings and persua- 
sions are more fit for the madhouse, than for any sober and 
rational purpose. 

II. If we turn, now, from the apostle’s argumentation to 
the particular clauses in which he expresses it, we shall have 
another testimony to the same thing. His particular, as well 
as his general ideas, show the necessity of the sufferings of 
Christ. Let the same passage stand for an example: “In 
all things it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren.” 
Men, redeemed sinners, are his brethren. He became like 
them, in every essential thing, so far as there was any possi- 
bility of it without sin. This was needful for his redeeming 
work. He became a man. He became “a man of sorrows.” 
He was subject to every human infirmity, and want, and 
grief, so far as these can exist in a sinless being. He took 
man’s place under the law, and obeyed it. He took man’s 
place before the penalty, and satisfied it. He was tempted 
of the devil, He feared, and prayed, and hungered, and 
wept, and died, and was buried. And friends mourned for 
him, and enemies exulted over his fate ; when his mangled 
body went down to the only earthly spot where it ever rested 
in peace—the borrowed sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea. 
All this was needful to his redeeming mission. ‘That he 
might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things pertain- 
ing to God ;” to become such was the reason for his being 
“ made like unto his brethren.” There are no priests under 
the Christian dispensation. Jesus Christ is the only priest 
in the universe. And even he is not now a priest to 
offer any sacrifice; but only to plead in heaven the one 
sacrifice offered up on his cross, “once for all,” as the 
Scriptures affirm. Made as he was, and suffering as he 
did, he is prepared to be merciful. He was tempted ; 
and he knows how to succour the tempted. He was 
tried ; and he can sympathize with those in the furnace. 
The Father was faithful to him, and he was faithful unto the 
death ; and having been so, every follower has his life-blood 
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.estimony to look upon, and know that he will be faithful 
to him whenever he buffets the billows, whether billows of 
life or death. His suffering was needful to his mediatorial 
work. “In all things pertaining to God.” To be a mediator, 
and make peace between God and sinners ; to satisfy for 
their sins ; to answer the law ; to be the Lord our righteous- 
ness ; and, as the end of all priesthood, to present us before 
the throne of God the Father, the price and purchase of his 
own blood, Jesus Christ was fully prepared by his incarna- 
tion and crucifixion. ‘“ ‘To make reconciliation for the sins 
of the people,” Jesus Christ needed a body, and he had it ; 
he needed a reasonable soul, and he had it, and it was often 
wrung with bitterness and anguish ; he needed to stand under 
the law, and he stood there, and it spent its thunders upon 
his bared head; he needed to die, and the sacrifice was 
ready ; he went willingly up to Jerusalem, and the prayer 
of the garden nerved his holy soul for the wrath of the cross ; 
on that bloody tree “it was finished,” he made reconciliation 
for the sins of the people; and guilt, and God, and law, and 
hell, and heaven, can ask no more. 

These are some of the particular clauses in which the 
apostle clothes his persuasion to faith in Christ; and, pre- 
cisely like his general argumentation, they all go to demon- 
strate the necessity of the sufferings of Christ. 

If we may judge by what we hear from the pulpit, or by 
the published sermons of our modern authors, the ordinary 
preaching of our evangelical ministers is becoming more and 
more topical. Our ministers seem to have abandoned ex- 
pounding. Expository preaching is only casual, not common. 
But if our ministers would mingle with their present excellent 
method a little more of the old way—expound more and labour 
on themes less—we are fully assured, that the great redeem- 
ing work and the character of Jesus Christ would be quite as 
well understood by themselves and their congregations. Ex- 
position, whether it laboured upon the scope and argumenta- 
tion of the divine writers, or upon their particular expressions, 
would make the necessity of the Saviour’s sacrifice as clear as 
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the sun shining in his strength. We should like to hear sach 
preaching, as Dr. John M. Mason’s lecture on the twenty- 
third Psalm. 

III. We have another idea on the subject before us. We 
believe that the necessity of the Saviour’s sufferings will be 
peculiarly manifest to the mind, if any one will take the 
trouble to make for himself a general and connected statement 
of the doctrines of redemption, among which the subject be- 
longs. We do it thus: 

Man is a fallen sinner. By transgression of the holy 
law of God, he has incurred its penalty, everlasting punish- 
ment ; he has departed from God, his Maker ; is justly liable 
to his final anger ; and is utterly unable to do any thing, or 
suffer any thing, which shall avail to expiate his sin and re- 
concile his offended God. 

To make such an expiation for man’s sin, and reconcile 
God toward sinners, God the Father did, out of his own 
free love, give up his own Son to humiliation and death ; 
consenting to take his sufferings and death in the place of the 
punishment of sinners, and to free them for ever from deserved 
condemnation, and receive them for ever into his covenant 
love and favour, on account of what Jesus Christ should do. 

Jesus Christ did take willingly the law place of sinners, 
and became their surety, and stood in their stead, under the 
penal sanction of God’s holy moral law ; and did give his life 
a ransom for sinners’ souls. 

The ransom has been accepted ; and the open testimony 
of its acceptance is registered in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, and his ascension into heaven ; and 
therefore we know now, that God can be just and yet for- 
give, and love, and save sinners. 

God, then, does forgive and save sinners on precisely this 
ground, justifying them freely by his grace, through the re- 
demption of his Son—the humiliation, and especially the 
atoning death of Christ, and not the sinner’s own deservings 
or worth, being the meritorious ground, on which salvation for 
sinners all proceeds. 
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These facts, all this salvation, have been laid down in 
the gospel ; and this gospel message constitutes the sure and 
only warrant for a sinner’s expecting salvation unto eternal 
life. 

To attain this salvation, it is indispensably necessary that 
he should believe in it, and close with it, taking God at his 
own word, and trusting the mediation of Jesus Christ to re- 
move the obstacles to his salvation, which sin has flung across 
his pathway into heaven. 

This faith in Jesus Christ (and its kindred actions) is, 
at once, the sinner’s duty and gracious privilege, the very mo- 
ment he hears the gospel ; and there is no other way of sal- 
vation known, and never can be; so that, if he rejects and 
refuses this, he must die in his sins and perish for ever. 

But however guilty he may be, it now must be not his 
guilt, but his unbelief, which can ruin him ; and if he will be- 
lieve in Christ, repenting of his sins and coming unto God as 
he invites him, he shall be forgiven, accepted of God, and 
finally made like him, and happy with him for ever in heaven, 
* for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

Whatever obstacles to the acceptance of this Christ and 
this salvation there may be in the depravity of a sinner’s 
soul, the same love which gave Christ now offers to the sin- 
ner the Holy Spirit to remove the obstacles within him, as 
fully as Christ hath removed the obstacles without him ; and 
this Holy Spirit does his work by just leading the sinner to 
faith in Christ ; and is offered to men, as one of the “ gifts” 
procured for them, by the mediatorial work of the crucified 
Redeemer. 

This is a general statement of the doctrines, among which 
the subject before us belongs. There can be no question, 
but the minds of all evangelical Christians substantially agree 
with this statement. 

And now what we would remark is this ; that the suffer- 
ings and atonement of Jesus Christ are necessary to this sys- 
tem in general, and to every item contained in it. Count the 
sufferings of Christ as only incidental, and not the essential 
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thing in his work, and this whole system is utterly broken 
into pieces, and every item of it becomes marred, and as un- 
meaning as an idiot’s dream. We will not make the trial. 
We leave that to the reader. We only express the wish that 
not only Socinians and Arminians, but that all Calvinists also, 
would more deeply contemplate the relation of Jesus Christ’s 
sufferings to the whole system of Christianity. Such a con- 
templation, we believe, would tend most powerfully to correct 
the understandings of the two former classes, and to make the 
piety of the last class more solemn, affectionate, and tender. 
We would rather trust such a contemplation, for head or 
heart, than all the controversy that was ever written. 

And this idea introduces us into another, and not less 
agreeable field of demonstration. We leave the exemplifica- 
tions and doctrines of the Bible, and turn to the properties of 
human nature. 

Our idea is, that for the purposes of man’s salvation, 
which we have named above, there was a necessity that Jesus 
Christ should do as he did. “It behoved him to be made,” 
as he was made; and to die, as he did die, to make reconcili- 
ation for sinners. 

We do not mean by this, that he was under any obliga- 
tion to this guilty and lost world, so that any sinner could 
ever utter a word of complaining if Bethlehem and Calvary 
had never been heard of—or any thing that lies between the 
cradle and the cross of the suffering Son of God. But we 
do mean that precisely this course which Jesus Christ took, 
especially when he died to make this reconciliation for sins, 
was, in the very nature of the case, necessary—if he would, in 
love and grace, redeem man and reconcile him to God, it be- 
hoved him to die. We mean that human nature itself, its 
mind and affections, demands precisely this thing as neces- 
sary to religion. 

We have several different considerations on this point. 

1. This, or something like this, is indispensably requisite 
to the common-sense ideas of the Auman mind. 

In this atonement and bloody redemption of the Son of 
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God, we have a new work of the Deity. We allow it is 
something new and strange—something beyond nature, and 
beyond all possible inventions of human reason. It is God 
himself operating in a new way; stepping forth upon that 
theatre where sin had commenced its mischiefs, where death 
and devils were let loose to do their work, and where the 
sufferers, their victims, employed their own powers willingly 
in a way to ruin themselves; and upon this same theatre of 
mischief, it is God, with new wisdom (to us), with new power, 
and with a new exhibition of divine supremacy and sove- 
reignty, grappling with the enemies of man and of himself, 
and opening a highway for the lost and guilty to return into 
their felicity and his favour. There was, in this redeeming 
transaction, all the singularity which infidels and scoffers have 
ever attributed to it. They are right, perfectly right, when 
they affirm that this atoning transaction has no parallel in na- 
ture—no analogy in God’s creation, or his government of the 
universe. It has none. Itstands alone—a new exhibition of 
God. And this singularity of the procedure, which they make 
the ground of its rejection, we make the very ground of its 
acceptance. On this point we join issue with them, and we 
maintain that this, or something like this (if a sinner is to be 
forgiven), is indispensable to the human mind; that, aside 
from this, no reasonable mind can have any ground to rest 
upon in the expectancy of pardon. 

And the truth which we maintain, it seems to us, is level 
to every body’s comprehension. It lies just here: there is a 
moral law ; moral and accountable creatures are under the 
judicial government of God. They are bound to obedience, 
which men have not rendered. And if the law has no penal- 
ty, then it is law no longer, it is only advice; and a moral 
being may break it or keep it just as he pleases. And in 
doing the one or the other there is neither virtue nor vice. 
Virtue! what does it mean? Let common sense answer. It 
means disposition or conduct conformed to some good rule— 
a rule which is good, because it emanates from just authority, 
and because good is to grow out of its observance. Vice! 
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what does it mean? Common sense answers, it means dis- 
position or conduct contrary to some good rule—a rule which 
is good, because it emanates from just authority, and because 
evil will result from its violation. Remove the penalty and 
the law is gone—virtue is virtue, and vice is vice, no more, 
No matter whether I love God or hate him, if he has no will 
in the matter, and if the results of love and hate are the same. 
No matter whether I Jove my neighbour or hate him, if God 
has no authoritative will in the matter, and if the results of my 
benevolence and malignity are the same. Moral right is con- 
formity to the will of God ; and moral wrong is opposition to it. 
But it is not pretended that God has no moral government. 
Even infidels (all except atheists) maintain that he has; 
and in their self-formed theories they have many proud specu- 
lations about the administration of government over account- 
able creatures. Even they will admit that the moral law is 
supported by sanctions; and that the truth and dignity and 
justice of God are involved in the maintenance of his autho- 
rity through the law’s sanctions. God’s moral law has a pen- 
alty attached to its violation. 

Now let us take one idea more, and we shall be prepared 
for the conclusion of this argument. ‘That idea simply is, the 
law of God has been broken by man. Nothing more. We 
want no more for our argument. The law has been violated. 
Man is a sinner. No matter for the extent of his sin; he is a 
sinner. 

Now, what shall he do ?—whither shall he turn himself? 
If he marches up to the law of God for safety, he is hurled 
back by its gathering thunders; it knows no mercy. His 
mind, his common sense, cannot let him rest there. If he 
looks to his character; sinner, sinner, sinner, is the terrific 
voice uttered from the mind, the conscience, and the heart 
within him. He is driven off from the field of his character, 
to find any thing for his mind to rest upon and be satisfied 
with. Again he ventures up, and examines law, government 
and God; and again he is hurled off, because he has not 
obeyed them. What shall he do? Where can his mind, his 
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common sense rest? Tell us, ye proud reasoners, tell us where 
ye can fix on any thing to satisfy reason? What can you see 
to demonstrate to you that pardon and salvation can be expect- 
ed by sinners? I do not wish to rush into eternity like a fool. 
I want to understand something about a moral matter, con- 
nected with which my few years of experience—experience 
of this mind, this heart, this conscience—tells me so much of 
my felicity lies. Tell me where I can find any thing to show 
me, to convince my mind, that sin is pardonable, and my soul 
salvable ? 

The heavens of God are above us; his earth is around 
us. But you cannot find, in the one or the other, one single 
ground of assurance. Such a ground exists nowhere in all the 
handwriting of nature. You may say, evil flows from sin, 
and the evil the sinner himself experiences is the penalty of 
God’s law, and the sinner’s whole punishment. But what 
law of nature, what tree, what rock, or star, tells you this is 
all? How are you certified? Show me the mountain on 
whose granite the declaration is graven; or lead me to the 
ocean in whose mighty roar it is echoed, that man suffers here 
all the penalty of sin. How do you know it? You do not 
know it. You cannot know it. To say nothing of sin’s ex- 
tent or malignity, to admit simply its existence is enough to 
show that the mind of a reasonable being, in order to have 
hope as a sinner, must see God himself doing a new work, 
and laying a new foundation for hope. Man is an accounta- 
ble being. He has sinned. He is liable to God’s law. 
And certainly, in order to live reasonably in peace, or die 
reasonably in hope, he does need to see, somewhere, a proof 
of salvation for sinners. He does need to see God under- 
taking for him. In the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ 
he sees this. And this new and perfectly singular manifesta- 
tion of God in the work of atonement, is the thing, the very 
thing, which a reasonable mind needs to rest upon. It is 
singular enough. It stands alone. It is a new exhibition of 
God, and has no analogy in the universe. And because it is 
such, without parallel and without analogy, strange and pe- 
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culiar, it is perceived to be sufficient to meet that evil, sin 
which is without parallel and without analogy also—a strange 
and peculiar mischief. 

The sufferings and death of Christ, therefore, are needful 
to that mind of man, which, under a- just conviction of sin, 
cannot rest upon law, upon human character, upon any thing 
seen in nature, or known of God, aside from the peculiar work 
of redemption. ‘It behoved Him to be made like unto his 
brethren, that He might be a merciful and faithful High 
Priest.” 

2. The same conclusion will come upon us with addi- 
tional force, if we consider the human conscience. 

The moral sense, it is true, is ever connected with a rea- 
sonable understanding ; but it has its own peculiarities. And 
as connected, also, with a class of very vivid sensibilities, it 
needs some ground to rest upon, which shall soothe and satis- 
fy them all. And it often goes beyond mind, in its fearful- 
ness and forebodings about sin, feeling that it has good rea- 
sons to anticipate ilis, whose dimensions no mind can measure. 
Something is requisite to satisfy a sinner’s conscience. He is 
sensible of moral obligation. He cannot easily convince him- 
self, or others, that his conscience is a mistake, a fancy, a 
hobgoblin, a dream. He will carry moral judgment along 
with him, in all his paths and in all his worlds. At times, 
here, it will sleep, especially when he resists the influences of 
the Holy Spirit; but some of its “ compunctious visitings”’ 
will be occasionally experienced ; and alarm, if not from the 
heart’s tenderness, at least from the heart’s cowardice (and we 
care not which, for argument’s sake), will be a serious trouble 
to him. Even in sinning, man is often made unhappy by this 
voice from within. And this conscience will not cease its 
troublesome visitations to a sinner, till he reaches in his sins 
the spot, where the fumes of the very pit stupify him, and in 
“strong delusion he believes a lie.” If, among very stupid 
and hardened unbelievers, some instances can be pointed out 
where there was little or no concern of conscience—like Hume 
laughing and joking about death and the judgment—it no 
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more proves that conscience does not belong to human nature, 
than the fiend-like hardihood of a pirate proves that man has 
not kindly affections. ‘These are alike exceptions; that is, 
they are instances in which habit has overcome nature—in 
which sin has wrought its evil in the one case, to the extent 
of darkening the understanding and stupifying it towards God, 
and in the other, of hardening the heart utterly towards man. 
Extinguished sensibility is no proof it never existed ; and there 
is nothing in the unconcern of any infidel, to furnish any thing 
but proof of an extinguished conscience towards God. Its 
owner will find it again, in another world. 

In all the ordinary moods of man (and especially when 
he has, or desires to have the Holy Spirit to be with him) his 
conscience is accessible to a little of the truth. He knows 
that in the inner man there is estrangement from God. He 
knows that he cannot stand a comparison with God’s spiritual 
law. He knows that selfishness has too much power over 
him. He knows that he loves the world too well. Every 
time he climbs the mount of contemplation (as sometimes he 
must), and looks off towards the unseen world before him, he 
knows well, that in his spirit and aims he has come short of 
eternity, and the God who inhabits it. And if he will pause 
in his career of passion and worldliness for a single moment, 
and recollect his history, he will find in that history many a 
long space when God has not been cared for, or even thought 
of; when he lived according to his own will simply, utterly 
regardless of the arm that held him up, and of the high moral 
destiny to which the finger of God pointed him. And hence, 
conscience will accuse him. It will not Jet him off lightly. 
It will bring the condemnation of God against him, and all 
that is wrapped up in the inconceivable fearfulness of his an- 
ger. ‘The more he meditates, the more terribly will his con- 
science torment him, and remorse and fear both will reach an 
awful extent, when the mind dwells on that most dreadful of 
all ideas, the anger of God. 

Now what shall satisfy this conscience, which belongs to 
human nature? The trial has been made, and is still making. 
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Toilsome rounds of supposed duty have been run. Costly 
sacrifices have been offered. “The fruit of the body” has 
been given for the sin of the soul; and heathen have gone 
back from the murderous sacrifice of their children, as hope- 
less and remorse-stricken as ever. None of these things reach 
the spot. They form no good ground to hope upon, or die 
upon. They are all human. They are not divine. They 
come from the compunctions of man, but they do not reach the 
spirituality of God. ‘They do not reach his majesty. They 
are very anxious and very agonizing strugglings of souls con- 
victed of sin, trying to get hold of something which God will 
accept, and conscience rest upon, when a sinner has offended 
God. But they fail. And what shall be done? Where 
shall the soul turn? What shall open before it a door of hope 
into another world ? 

There is no place to flee to, except in this new and strange 
work of an atoning God. God himself must do something 
which shall wear the signet of his own high authority. He 
must step forth from behind the curtains of eternity, and in 
this world of sin must write somewhere the demonstration of 
a satisfied law, and a satisfied God. If it is only the act and 
agency of a creature that undertakes for a sinner, how shall 
the conscience of the sinner be assured it is enough, and that 
his sins are, therefore, pardonable? There can be no such as- 
surance. But when the sinner sees Jesus Christ undertaking 
for him, standing in the sinner’s own nature, and the sinner’s 
own place, arraigned as his surety, held as his surety, dying 
as his surety ; never giving back till he has met the very last 
item, and going down into the grave to sanctify and sweeten 
that last trial-spot of the believer ; and when in the opened 
portals of the tomb, and in the ascension-track of the Re- 
deemer from Olivet to glory, he sees the evidence of God’s 
pacification ; when he hears from God’s own mouth the dec- 
laration, “the law is magnified,” “he that believeth shall - 
be saved ;” in this new and strange work of God, he finds 
some foothold for conscience to stand upon. It is just this: 
Christ has become accountable for him ; Christ has met the 
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blow prepared for his head ; Christ has died for him ; Deity 
has grappled with death and the devil; the tomb has owned 
a conqueror ; and away up by the throne of God bursts the 
exclamation of angels, “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, even 
lift them up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall 
come in.” 

Conscience can rest here ; it cannot accuse beyond Christ ; 
it cannot bring up any thing in sin’s dreadful evil, which lies 
beyond the reach of this Saviour, “travelling in the greatness 
of his strength, coming up with dyed garments from Bozrah.” 
God says it is enough. “It behoved him to be made like 
unto his brethren.” Now, the conscience-smitten sinner may 
stand up and exclaim, “ Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for 
the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.” 

3. The necessity of Christ’s sufferings will still farther 
appear, if we consider the evil of sin. We know some of its 
evil, but not all. That it is a violation of God’s just govern- 
ment is bad enough, but it is not one act simply. Its worst 
evil is not to be ascertained by its dimensions, but by its ex- 
istence. Its nature is the only measure of its own malignity. 
It has no parallel, no analogy. It opens a fountain of evil. 
It does its worst mischief, in forming a character to perpetu- 
ate its perpetration. If there is any truth in the gospel, or 
rectitude in enlightened reason and conscience, no man can 
estimate sin’s evil till he can use the arithmetic of eternity, 
and gauge the dimensions of God’s final anger. This evil, sin, 
stands between the sinner and life everlasting. This evil, 
which has flung the soul off from God—which has filled earth 
with misery, and built hell—this evil rises up between the 
sinner’s soul and his longed-for eternal felicity. 

Now, on what ground can he hope? Where is that joy- 
ous demonstration to be found among the miseries of sin, that 
these miseries are working out their own cure; and that the 
. period is posting on, when the term of suffering shall have 
expired, like the term of the convict, and, like him, the sta- 
tute and the sentence shall let him go free? The convict, 
under an earthly justice, has hope, on some visible ground, 
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if he is not a convict for life. He marks the sun’s motion, 
the year’s roll. He keeps a careful calendar of his imprison- 
ment. Each hour is wearing away something from the length 
of his sentence, As years end, as months pass, when the 
clock strikes, hope sees the end coming nearer. And it be- 
comes every sinner on earth, who rejects the strange work of 
God’s redemption through the blood of Christ, and rests as a 
mere natural religionist, to show a parallel. He cannot; he 
can show nothing like it. He may be as miserable as a thou- 
sand convicts, but he cannot produce any thing like an argu- 
ment, that his days of misery are wearing in, a single item, 
upon the long period of his liability. But look farther. If 
this convict in prison offends there, in the time and place of 
the penalty which has come upon him, the discipline and 
duty of the spot bring him under another law and another 
penalty, and he must bear the twofold burden. So this suf- 
fering sinner, deep as his woes may be, and bitter as his tears, 
if he offends still, instead of nearing the end of the penalty 
(if it had any), would be pushing it farther off. And can 
any man produce the demonstration of a sinner’s innocence 
in his sufferings? Can it be shown, that this man, now suf- 
fering as a sinner, sins less than before nature’s or God’s 
punitive justice arraigned him, and commenced his punish- 
ment? Where is the proof? Does he now love God or 
man any more, than before his punishment began? He is 
poor. Well, does that make him pious? He is sick. Well, 
does that make him virtuous or godly? He is starving. But 
can you starve him into the love of God? Do you find the 
most punished the most perfect, and the raggedest drunkard 
now the most innocent man? 

There is nothing in sin to work its own cure. It only 
works its perpetuity. And if there are remedial operations in 
God’s world of nature, and if thunders purify the atmosphere, 
and widely extended breathings of the pestilence exhaust its 
malignity, you can find nothing like it in God’s world of mo- 
ral spirits; and you can employ no arithmetic of centuries to 
tell how ong a sinner must keep on in his woes, before he 
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reaches the end of the sentence, and shall have exhausted the 
penalty. You do not know where the end is. Nature does 
not tell you ; reason does not tell ; nor does any thing else. 
And you cannot gauge the dimensions of the anger of God. 
That anger must be great. He is infinitely benevolent. He 
infinitely loves souls. But still he lets them blast all their 
felicity for both worlds (if they will not turn unto him), and 
go down into that “everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” 

We ask then, in view of such an evil as this, what can 
a reasonable mind trust to atone? Where did God ever 
work, what did God ever do, to furnish a single argument for 
expecting the pardon and cure of such an evil? The evil 
is unparalleled ; it has no analogy in the universe. Sin is an 
exception in the universe; it is a violence ; it springs from 
no law of economy, contrivance or discipline. And how can 
we hope, how dare we hope, if God himgelf does not make 
an exception, and, overstepping all other works, come out in 
that work of bloody atonement, where the Sinless suffers, as 
the Eternal Son travels in the greatness of his strength? So 
he has come. He has done a God’s work, to undo sin’s evil. 
He has grappled, at once, with its power and its penalty. 
He has reached the deepest spot of its offence in the angered 
heart of a just and holy God. He has provided 


“ That sinners may live since the Sinless hath died.” 


He has, therefore, precisely met our necessity. And we see 
now, that God can do that strange work, which he is doing 
for believers; can pardon them, even while they are still 
sinning ; and by their confidence of faith in his pardoning, 
gradually draw them off to his love and his service. ‘This 
strange work of atonement meets the strange evils of sin. 
There was a necessity that Jesus Christ should suffer. Just 
his sufferings—the sufferings of a sinless One, of an infinite 
One—just this prepares him, as an infinite exception in the 
universe, to tread, in recovering power, along the dark track 
of that awful exception, sin, ransoming and redeeming by his 
blood. Such a Saviour can be trusted. 
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4. One thing more. After all, law and penalty are not their 
own. Something lies back of them, from which they origina- 
ted. They are only indications of an unseen disposition and 
will. If man could find, (as he cannot,) among the common 
works and visible governing of God, any argument to show 
that a sinner may escape the announced penalty of law, or 
exhaust it; all that would not be enough to answer a sinner’s 
purpose. A worldly mind may not feel it, but a spiritual mind 
certainly will, when we affirm, that a creature like man wants 
something more than reconciliation to law, and the hushing up 
of his quarrel with it: he needs reconciliation to God, and the 
establishment of a filial and affectionate intercourse with him. 
Human sentiments follow the unworthy beyond the spot 
where the penalties of human Jaw leave them. Men are not 
accustomed to welcome dismissed convicts into their families, 
and make them their bosom companions, just as if no stain 
were upon them, and would not attach to themselves, if found 
in the heart-intimacy of their fellowship. In the exercise of 
Christian virtue you may forgive an enemy, and love him; 
but it must be the height of that virtue indeed, and nothing 
but copying Christ will bring you to it, if you receive him into 
your intimacy, and treat him the same as if he had never done 
you an injustice. A sinner does not want mere freedom, he 
wants friendship. He does not merely want God to let him 
go, not visited in vengeance ; he wants God to take him back, 
and spread around him the arms of an everlasting love. He 
needs God to forgive him ; and then, beyond that, he needs 
God to love him. As a creature of tastes, sentiments 
and sensibilities, as a being of heart, as a weak and frail 
child whose wants and fears are many, and many of which 
words can never explain nor economies provide for, he wants 
a Father to flee to when the storm is rising, and the death-bed 
spreading, and the opening portals of eternity are disclosing to 
him the “ great white throne,” and the destinies beyond it. 
Even here, much of our felicity depends upon our fellowship. 
The best of it does. 'To love and esteem others, and aim to do 
them good; and to be esteemed of them in return, and have 
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ground of confidence in their disposition to do us good, is the 
source of many of our joys. Mingling hearts are necessary 
to our felicity. Inthe other world we shall meet God. We 
are sinners unworthy and vile. Will he meet us, as a Friend 
and a Father, and introduce us into the fellowship of his 
heart and his heavens? Will he love us? What tells us so? 
Where is the trustful demonstration of it? Nowhere, except 
in Calvary’s cross, and Calvary’s Victim! ‘There is a new 
and peculiar work of God. There I see something, beyond 
nature, beyond law, beyond reason—the heart-work of that 
Infinite One, who has now demonstrated to me the thing I 
wanted, that God infinitely loves sinners! Oh! I see, he 
is infinitely in earnest to save them! I see, he is a Father 
still. Iam not more guilty than he is good. His heart is 
open to me. His Son dead—the devil baffled—the tomb 
opened—the heavens pouring down the spirit of holiness and 
love; these new works, all of them works of an infinite com- 
passion and love, demonstrate to me, that in the heart of God 
Most High there is still a place for the love of his unworthy 
child. Icould not do without this demonstration. My heart 
needs it. My fears, my weaknesses, my sensibilities to need- 
ed friendship and fellowship with my God, as his forgiven and 
cherished child, need it. I see now that my God and my 
Saviour have done for me something more than merely con- 
sent to let me escape. ‘The curse, lifted off from me, has 
been borne by another. Infinite love has suffered for me, and 
the suffering has shown me this glorious truth, needful to raise 
my heart’s confidence, tenderness, and delight ; that this sacri- 
ficing God is something more than a governor, and in the 
blood of everlasting love is willing to write his name, 


“ My Father, and my Friend.” 


This is enough—enough for God to do, and for me to ask 
of him. His heart is demonstrated to me, and I rush into 
his arms. 

The views which we have here presented, have by no means 
exhausted the subject, but we must break off in the middle. 
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We trust that they will substantially accord with the views of 
all the truly pious, and that such will recognize in them some 
faint traces, at least, of their own experience. 

This subject is one of vital moment. It was needful that 
Christ should suffer; and it is needful that any sinner, to be 
saved, should take Christ for his Saviour on the ground of his 
suffering, and thus meet God where God proposes to meet 
him. 

And if it were in our power to gather together all the un- 
converted readers of this paper, and might speak to them on 
this vital matter, we would employ the following language: 
You who stand aloof from this new work of God, this 
suffering Christ, would do well to consider, that you have 
nothing to stand upon. Nature gives you nothing—reason 
nothing—law nothing. ‘The ground which you imagine to 
be so firm beneath you, will give way under your feet; and if 
you do not meet God in this way of a gracious redemption, 
you will sink and perish forever! He is better than you think 
him. We charge your unbelief with the sin of dishonouring 
his character and his love. He is better than this earth and 
these visible heavens proclaim him; and you will never be- 
lieve in him and feel towards him as you ought, ull you take 
him at bis word, and close in with this peculiar aad unparal- 
leled work of his redeeming transactions. Why will ye die? 
God has been in earnest to save you. Christ was in earnest 
when he came from heaven to the crucifixion. The Holy 
Spirit is in earnest when you are compelled to tremble in view 
of the distance which separates between you andGod. Turn 
ye to the strongholds, ye prisoners of hope. 

And could we address the readers of this paper who be- 
lieve that they have found reconciliation to God through Jesus 
Christ, we would say to them: As Christians you are in a 
new state, and ought to have new sentiments. Jesus Christ is 
your life. You profess to meet God not on the ground of na- 
ture, but on that of grace. You need faith at every step. 
You need a heart to believe in the love of God for sinners ; 
such a love as all his worlds, and all his works, save one, 
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could never demonstrate. Have you got it? As a commu- 
nicant, when you lift the cup, can you rest on the covenant ? 
Can you look up to heaven and say, Christ died for sinners, 
and I drink this cup, taking God at his own proposal for my 
guilty soul; I humbly believe in his love; I trust in the 
blood of his Son; nothing, nothing but Christ for me; here 
I give my heart to the God of an infinite mercy and infinite 
redemption, and meet the demonstration of his love with the 
humble requital of my own? If our readers, with all godly 
sincerity, can say this, they have good ground to hope that 
through a merciful and faithful High Priest, they will yet see 
the glory of God, and enjoy his presence in heaven. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE ANCIENT IDEA OF A FUTURE STATE. 


By Rev. Atexanpea Yerrincron, East Windsor, Ct. 


Au. nations have entertained some ideas respecting the 
existence of the soul in a future state. These ideas, which 
have differed in some respects, corresponding in a measure 
with the intellectual character and cultivation of those that 
have entertained them, we purpose to notice, taking the sixth 
book of the Eneid as our standard of comparison. 

The first thing which will demand our attention, in an 
attempt of this kind, is the local habitation of the dead. This 
was supposed to be deep in the earth, as far removed from 
the surface as the latter from the firmament above, dark and 
gloomy, shut out entirely from day and the light of the sun. 
A minute description of this place, according to the ideas 
entertained by the Romans in his time, is given by Virgil. 
Darkness broods over it; walking in it is like walking by the 
faint glimmering light of the new moon, when it is every now 
and then obscured by clouds. Upon the confines of this, old 
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Pluto’s dusky realm, clothed with a kind of aeriform body, 
are the various calamities which befall mankind. There sit 
Sorrow, and vengeful Remorse ; here dwell wan Disease and 
morose Old Age; here Fear and evil—persuading Famine 
and squalid Poverty—forms terrible to behold; here, too, 
dwell Toil, Death, and Sleep, his brother; while over against 
them is pernicious War, and the iron heels of the Furies ; and 
frantic Discord, with locks of vipers. In the midst of this 
locality, a great aged elm throws out its huge arms, upon 
whose leaves perch delusive dreams. Within the shadow of 
this dream-tree are found many spectres of savage beasts— 
the Centaur, a monster half man and half horse ; the double- 
formed Scylla ; the old hundred-handed giant, Briareus; the 
seven-headed, or, as some have it, fifty-headed Snake, which 
Hercules slew ; the Gorgon and the filthy Harpy. All these 
monsters occupy what may be called the vestibule of the in- 
fernal regions. Separating this vestibule from the main part 
of the lower world, is that terror of the ghosts, the river Styx, 
and upon its bank, the inexorable old ferryman Charon, ready 
to convey over those who are buried, but sternly repelling all 
others, until they have wandered about a hundred years. 
The first object which mects the eye after passing the river, 
is the old three-headed dog Cerberus, with all his mouths 
wide open. The borders of this interior of Hades are occu- 
pied by three classes of the dead—the first, infants, whose 
wailings are continually heard ; the second, those put to death 
wrongfully, and by an unjust sentence; and the third, those 
who, innocent in other respects, commit suicide, and who 
would most gladly return to life, but that the odious Styx, 
nine times flowing round, prevents. Not far from these, in a 
forest of myrtle, are the retired haunts and walks of deceased 
lovers ; and beyond these the ghosts of warriors. Farther on 
still, upon the left, is Tartarus, with its walls of adamant, 
which neither men nor gods can demolish, and with the flam- 
ing river Phlegethon flowing around these walls ; and upon 
the right, Elysium, with its flowery fields and sunny skies. 
Within the former are confined the Titans, or giants who had 
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the impious audacity to attempt to scale heaven and dethrone 
Jupiter, and were cast down for it, blasted by lightning, to 
the lowest hell. Here, too, is confined Salmoneus, who at- 
tempted an imitation of the thunder and lightning of Jupiter, 
for which daring impiety he was struck dead by a thunder- 
bolt. Here Titius, suffering continually the most excruci- 
ating torment conceivable, the gnawing and devouring of his 
vitals daily by an immortal vulture, which are as often re- 
newed ; here Lapithus, bound to a wheel, hung round with 
frightful serpents, which he is doomed eternally to turn ; here 
Sisyphus, rolling his huge stone up the hill, which, just as 
he thinks to force to the top, is always sure to roll back 
to the bottom. On the right, in delightful contrast with the 
gloom which reigns here, are seen the green fields of Elysium, 
whose inhabitants are engaged continually in the most agree- 
able sports and exercises, some wrestling, some dancing, some 
singing, while old Orpheus warbles from his harp, music as 
sweet as that by which trees and stones were charmed. Such, 
according to Virgil’s description of its several localities, is the 
lower world. 

Similar ideas respecting it, though not so fully and dis- 
tinctly developed, were entertained by the ancient Greeks, 
as is evident from Homer, of whose description Virgil’s is 
little more than a copy, with various additions and modifi- 
cations. The ancient Israelites, also, whose ideas upon this 
subject it is particularly interesting to notice, supposed the 
abodes of departed spirits to be down in the lowest parts of 
the earth. This is evident from numerous passages in the 
Old Testament. “A fire is kindled in mine anger, and it 
shall burn to the lowest hell.” ‘Canst thou, by searching, 
find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know ?” “If I ascend up into hea- 
ven, thou art there ; if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou 
art there !”” “ Hell from beneath is moved for thee.” “Thou 
shalt be brought down to hell, to the sides of the pit.” 
“Though they dig into hell, thence shall my hand take 
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them; though they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring 
them down.” ‘There is something,” says Lowth, “ pecu- 
liarly grand and awful in this under-world of the Hebrews. 

It is an immense region—a vast subterranean kingdom ; it is 

involved in thick darkness: a land of darkness as darkness 

itself, where the light is as darkness—filled with deep valleys. 

‘ But he knoweth not that the dead are there, and that her 

guests are in the depths of hell,’ shut up with strong gates. 

‘I said in the cutting off of my days I shall go down to the 

gates of the grave,’ or hell; from it there is no possibility of 
escape. ‘ As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, so 

he that goeth down to the grave (or hell) shall come up no 

more.’ Whole hosts go down there at once, as Korah and 

his company, ‘quick into hell ;? and heroes and armies, with 

all their trophies of victory; kings and people are found 

there.” We meet with allusions to the same ideas in the 
New Testament, as in the parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus, and the question of Paul, ‘“‘ Who shall ascend into hea- 
ven? (that is, to bring Christ down from above,) and who 
shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring Christ again 
from the dead.)” 

In the case of each of the nations we have mentioned, 
there is a gradual development and an obvious increase of dis- 
tinctness in their ideas respecting the place of the dead. In 
the time of Isaiah, all dwell together, the good and the bad ; 
but in the time of Christ, as the parable above referred to 
shows, though they were supposed to be in the same general 
locality, yet they were separated from each other by an im- 
passable gulf. So in Homer, those who are punished are in 
the same place with the other shades. But the opinions of 
the Greeks and Romans gradually improved, and at length 
became what we find them in Virgil. This is the theory of 
the Platonic philosophy, and represents an Elysium for a 
select few, “the salt of the earth,” an intermediate place—to 
use a phrase which has since come into use—for the great 
mass of mankind, in which they remain until purified from 
all their pollution, and a Tartarus or hell for the daringly 
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impious, where they are to suffer excruciating torments for 
ever. This idea is similar to the Catholic doctrine of pur- 
gatory, and is the source from which it is evidently derived. 
They suppose a heaven for the most distinguished saints to 
enter immediately, and a purgatory or place of purification 
for the great mass of the faithful, where they are purified 
from the sin which cleaves to them when they leave the 
world, and a hell for heretics and incorrigible sinners. From 
this source, too, is doubtless derived the idea of some in the 
Church of England, Bishop Horsely for example, of an inter- 
mediate place, in which the dead are to remain until the re- 
surrection. 

The idea that the world of shades is subterranean, and 
the varied and gloomy imagery with which it is associated, 
is supposed by some to have been derived, in the case of the 
Greeks and Romans, from the Cimmeri, a people of Campa- 
nia, who are fabled to have dwelt in caverns deep under 
ground, and in perpetual darkness. As respects the Jews, 
it is supposed they may have derived the same from the con- 
struction of their tombs. ‘These tombs,” says Lowth, “ were 
extensive caves or vaults, excavated from the native rock by 
art and manual labour. The roofs of them were in general 
arched, and some were so spacious as to be supported by 
colonnades. All round the sides were cells for the reception 
of sarcophagi. ‘These were properly ornamented, and each 
was placed in its proper cell. The cave or sepulchre admit- 
ted no light, being closed with a great stone, which was rolled 
to the mouth of the narrow passage or entrance. Now,” says 
he, “figure to yourselves a vast, dark, dreary sepulchral ca- 
vern of this kind, where the kings of the nations lie, each 
upon his bed of dust, the arms of each beside him, his sword 
under his head, and the graves of their numerous ancestors 
round about them. Behold! the king of Babylon is intro- 
duced ; they all rise and go forth to meet him, and receive 
him as he approaches. ‘ Art thou also come down unto us ? 
Art thou become like unto us? Art thou cut down and with- 
ered in thy strength, O thou destroyer of nations??” Other 
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nations are supposed to have derived the idea from a similar 
source, from the fact that the dead are deposited beneath the 
earth. 

Closely connected with the place of the dead is their state. 
Some things pertaining to this have already been mentioned ; 
but its importance demands for it a more distinct and full 
consideration. And first, we have to notice their employ- 
ments. ‘These are supposed to be the same as in the present 
world ; and they are supposed, too, to occupy the same sta- 
tions. ‘Those who had been kings, are represented by Isaiah 
as still kings, who all rise from their thrones at the approach 
of the king of Babylon. And so Achilles is represented by 
Homer as ruling the dead far and wide. Such, too, were the 
ideas entertained by the aborigines of our own continent. 
And hence we have to account for the very singular custom, 
said to have prevailed among the Mexicans and other nations, 
when their king died, of slaying his wives, servants, and cour- 
tiers, that they might perform for him the same service in the 
other world which they had performed in this; and hence, 
too, the custom among many tribes of killing the dog of the 
deceased, that he might serve him in hunting. It follows, 
if men are engaged in the same ‘employments in the other 
world as in this, that they carry with them their present habits 
and dispositions. ‘They carry with them the remembrance 
of their present life ; they still keep up a delightful social in- 
tercourse, and converse of the things which happened to them 
when alive. Anchises is found by AEneas in a green and 
flowery vale, entertaining his fellow-spirits with a recital of 
his own exploits, and the various fortune of his friends. They 
harbour their resentments for affronts, or ill treatment received 
in the present life. Of this we have plentiful illustrations, 
among others, in the case of Dido, Ajax, and Agamemnon. 
neas espies Dido wandering in the great wood, and ap- 
proaching, addresses her: “ Unhappy Dido! It was then 
true, too true, the report I heard of your death. Alas! that 
I should have been the cause of that death. I swear by the 
stars, by the great gods, that I left you against my will; but 
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the same gods compelled me to do so who now compel me 
to visit these gloomy regions. But stop, do not run; why do 
you fly from me? I converse with you for the last time.”” But 
in vain; no longer is she charmed by the sight of that face, or 
by the sound of that voice, though it be heard in the melting 
accents of love. Her love, once so fervent, so strong, which led 
her to die upon the funeral pile by her own hands, is turned to 
hatred, and she heeds neither his cries nor his tears, but leaves 
him to indulge in bitter, it may be, yet fruitless lamentations. 
And so Ajax, when Ulysses finds him among the shades, and 
entreats him, in the most passionate strains, to forget their 
former differences and become reconciled, departs without 
deigning to say a single word in reply. So also Agamem- 
non, who it will be recollected was slain by the contrivance 
of his adulterous wife, vents his spleen to Ulysses against her, 
and, because of her, against the whole female sex, in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ My wife has disgraced all the women that 
shall ever be born into the world, even those who hereafter 
shall be innocent. Take care-how you grow too fond of your 
wife. Never tell her all you know. If you reveal some things 
to her, be careful you keep others concealed from her. You 
indeed have nothing to fear from your Penelope; she will 
not use you as my wife has treated me. However, take care 
how you trust a woman.” 

The dead retain their affection for their friends left be- 
hind, and take a high degree of interest in their welfare, and 
are greatly rejoiced at hearing of their prosperity. Of the for- 
mer we have a most touching example in the case of the mother 
of Ulysses, who, as soon as she sees him, with tears bursts out, 
“QO my son!” Of the latter we have a fine example in the 
case of Achilles, who inquires with the greatest earnestness 
after his son, and when he learns that his heart alone is firm, 
when that of every other hero quakes for fear, is so delight- 
ed and proud of him that he stalks with more than ordinary 
majesty over the meadow. From this interest which the dead 
are supposed to take in the affairs of the present world, doubt- 
less originated the custom of the invocation of saints. 
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We have to notice the state of the dead as happy or mis- 
erable. On this point, the ideas of men have been vague, 
especially in the infancy of their intellectual cultivation. 
Their state was represented in early times as not wholly mis- 
erable, and still as not altogether desirable. ‘ Curse the 
shades,” Achilles tartly replies, when congratulated by Ulys- 
ses upon his singular good fortune in that he was adored by 
the Greeks while alive, and reigned over the shades after 
death ; “ talk not to me of reigning over them, for I had rather 
be the veriest day-labourer that walks the earth.” No re- 
wards and punishments were supposed to be allotted to them, 
at least in places specially designed for each. Tartarus was 
the place of punishment of the giants alone, and Elysium was 
the abode only of heroes or demi-gods. But the conceptions 
of the Greeks gradually advanced in distinctness and correct- 
ness, until at length they came to suppose that men were ad- 
mitted to Elysium and sent down to Tartarus. They even 
then, however, seem to have supposed only the grossest crimes 
were there punished. In Homer only one is mentioned, that 
of perjury. As they advanced in intellectual cultivation, and 
their moral ideas came to higher perfection, they supposed 
other crimes were punished, and finally that everv virtue met 
its due reward, and every vice its due punishment; such, in 
imitation of Plato and other philosophers, is the representation 
of Virgil. The ideas of the ancient Israelites seem to have 
been in like manner indistinct and defective, so much so, that 
some have contended that there is no allusion at all to ihe 
future existence of the soul in the Old Testament. 

It may be proper here briefly to notice, in what future re- 
wards and punishments were supposed to consist. We have 
already spoken of Virgil’s description of Elysium: it was the 
counterpart of Italy, a sensual paradise, where heroes repos- 
ed from their toils after they had shuffled off their mortal coil, 
and amused themselves as they saw fit, in sports and conver- 
sation. Of the nature of the punishments the soul is to en- 
dure, the Platonists had a very beautiful theory. ‘They 
suppose every passion which has been contracted by it during 
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its residence in the body, remains with it in a separate state, and 
that the soul, in the body or out of the body, differs no more 
than the man does from himself when he is in his house or in 
open air. When, therefore, the obscene passions in particular 
have once taken root and spread themselves in the soul, they 
cleave to her inseparably, and remain in her for ever after 
the body is cast off and thrown aside. Thus the punishment 
of a voluptuous man after death consists in this: he is torment- 
ed with desires which it is impossible for him to gratify, soli- 
cited by a passion that has no objects adapted to it. He lives 
in a state of invincible desire and impotence, and always 
burns in the pursuit of what he always desires to possess.”’ 
Virgil has given this idea a beautiful poetic dress : 


“ They lie below on golden beds displayed, 
And genial feasts with regal pomp are made. 
The queen of furies by their side is set, 
And snatches from their mouths the untasted meat, 
Which if they touch, her hissing snakes she rears, 
Tossing her torch, and thundering in their ears.” 


Such a punishment, too, seems to have been drawn in the 
description of Tantalus, who was punished with the rage of 
an eternal thirst, set up to the chin in water, which fled from 
his lips whenever he attempted to drink it. The sensible im- 
ages by which the happiness or misery of the soul in the 
future world is represented, are in all cases those things which 
are looked upon with the greatest desire or dread by those 
that make use of them. The Jews’ figure for the consumma- 
tion of future bliss, is the garden of Eden ; that for the inten- 
sity of future misery, the being consigned to a fire, of which 
that kindled in the valley of Hinnom, continually burning and 
smouldering, is a faint emblem. The Indian imagined his 
heaven an immense hunting-ground, abounding in every kind 
of most precious game, where “the deer doth bound in her 
gladness free,” and the buffalo roams over the vast prairie. 
He is said to have had a singular idea of future punishment as 
respects the Spaniards, drawn from their greediness for gold: he 
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supposed them placed either in a molten sea of this metal, or 
else the same, red-hot, continually poured down their throats. 

Another point which deserves notice, is the forms of the 
dead. ‘They are supposed to bear an exact resemblance to 
their forms when alive, so that they are at once easily recog- 
nized. ‘They are enlarged, however, in size, to giant propor- 
tions, and are shadowy ; they are seen, but cannot be felt. 
Of this many illustrations might be given. A®neas attempts to 
embrace his father, but to his surprise, finds nothing but air, 
thin air. A spirit is indeed before him, and he discerns the 
form thereof, but it is something which cannot be felt, an 
“imago par levibus ventis volercrigue simillimee somno.” 
Achilles attempts to embrace the shade of his friend Patrolus, 
but it eludes his embrace, and in astonishment he exclaims, 
“Heavens! every thing in Hades is spirit and shadow; of 
substance there is none.” So Ulysses, when he attempts to 
embrace his mother, 





“T ardent wished to clasp the shade 
Of my departed mother; thrice | sprang 
Toward her, by desire impetuous urged, 
And thrice she flitted from between my arms, 
Light as a passing shadow or a dream.” 





We have to notice one other idea, that of transmigration. 
A belief in this, under different forms, is found to have prevail- 
ed among many nations. Some have supposed the soul to 
pass from one human body into another, some into the bodies 
of beasts, or even into plants andstones. ‘ The belief in this 
doctrine,” says Knapp, “seems to have rested at first upon a 
certain supposed analogy in nature, where one body is always 
observed to pass into another, and even when it seems to per- 
ish, only alters its form and returns in different shapes. Or it 
may have sprung in part from the almost universal idea that 
every thing in the whole creation is animated by a soul, espe- 
cially every thing possessing internal life and power of mo- 
tion.” This doctrine was a prominent article in the religious 
creed of India, of some of the nations of our own continent 
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and of Egypt, and from this latter country it is supposed to 
have been introduced by Pythagoras into Greece, and thence 
into Rome. The doctrine as held by the philosophers of 
these last countries was, that “ the souls of men exist in a sepa- 
rate state long before their union with their bodies, and that 
upon their immersion into flesh, they forget every thing which 
passed in the state of pre-existence, so that what we call 
knowledge is nothing else but memory or the recovery of 
those things which we knew before.” ‘The poetical version 
of the same as given by Virgil is, that the souls, to prepare 
themselves for living upon the earth, come to the river Lethe, 
and quaff the waters of oblivion. Other nations, particular- 
ly in India and other parts of the East, have supposed that 
the soul passes into the vilest animals. A singular story, 
arising from this belief, is given in the Asiatic Researches, from 
the literary annals of the Burmese. “ A priest died, and, ac- 
cording to custom, his fellow-priests proceeded to divide 
among themselves his effects. When they came to the robe 
and were about to cut it a louse was discovered, and showed, 
by his frequent going and coming, and by his extraordinary 
gestures, that the division of the robe would be nowise agree- 
able to his feelings. The priests, all astonishment, consulted 
God upon the occasion, from whom they received information 
of the character of this louse ; that the soul of the priest had 
passed into it, and were commanded to delay for seven days 
their intended division, that being the length of time allowed 
for the life of a louse among the Burmese.” 

From the doctrine of transmigration, as thus held, may 
have arisen the idea that it is unlawful to kill animals, and 
that whoever does so is to suffer death, and also to be pun- 
ished hereafter, according to the nature of the animal killed, 
the manner of killing it, and the use made of it. ‘Those who 
kill oxen, swine, goats, and other such animals, are to suffer 
between two burning mountains two thousand years; those 
who kill animals by immersing in boiling oil or water, are to 
have their bowels consumed by fire entering their mouths, 
and this is to last four thousand years; and all who, besides 
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killing, skin, roast, or eat these animals, are to be transfixed 
on an iron spit, while they are cut and torn by the demons, 
and this is to last sixteen thousand years. This prohibition 
and punishment would seem very natural, upon the supposi- 
tion that the soul passes into these animals, for in killing or 
eating them, one might kill and eat his neighbour, or even 
his own father. This idea is beautifully expressed by Ovid, 
as translated by Dryden. 


“ Thus all things are but altered, nothing dies, 
And here and there the embodied spirit flies ; 
By time or force or sickness dispossessed, 
And lodges where it lights in bird or beast ; 
Or hunts without till ready limbs it find, 

And actuates those according to their kind ; 

From tenement to tenement is toss’d, 

The soul is still the same, the figure only lost. 

Then let not piety be put to flight, 

To please the taste of glutton appetite, 

But suffer inmate souls secure to dwell, 

Lest from their seats your parents you expel ; 

With rapid hunger feed upon your kind, 
Or from a beast dislodge a brother’s mind.” 


Hence too, perhaps, the care taken in some parts of the 
East of old worn-out or useless animals, such as old horses, 
oxen, cows, dogs, cats, monkeys, and reptiles. Of an estab- 
lishment for this purpose among the Mabrattas, we find an 
account in the Missionary Herald for 1841-2. In this estab- 
lishment, the writer says, were about 100 old horses, 175 
oxen and cows, about 200 dogs and cats, monkeys and rep- 
tiles, whose numbers he does not give. ‘These are furnished 
with whatever they may need as long as they live. 

The kind of animal into which the soul of a person enters, 
has been sometimes supposed to be that which he most resem- 
bles in his manners. For example, the soul of Orpheus, who 
was musical, melancholy, and a woman-hater, enters into a 
swan ; the soul of Ajax, which was all wrath and fierceness, 
into a lion ; the soul of Agamemnon, that was rapacious and 
imperial, into an eagle ; and the soul of Thersites, who was 
a mimic and buffoon, into a monkey. 
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The doctrine of transmigration, similar to that of the 
Greeks and Romans, seems to have been held by the Jews 
before and at the time of Christ. Hence the question of John 
the Baptist, “ Art thou Elias ?” hence the report Peter said 
was abroad respecting Christ, ““Some say thou art Elias, 
others Jeremias, or one of the prophets ;” and hence, too, 
the question put to Christ by the disciples respecting the 
blind man, “ Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind ?” 

Such are some of the ideas of the ancients respecting a 
future state; many of them erroneous, many absurd, but at 
the same time containing many germs of truth, which a more 
correct philosophy, the offspring of revelation, has more fully 
developed and confirmed. The perplexing doubts and fears, 
the absurd conjectures and ridiculous fancies of these have 
been swept away, and the light of revealed truth has broken in 
with a brightness which has for ever dispelled the mists of 
error and superstition which hung for so many ages over 
every thing pertaining to the future world. 


ARTICLE VIL. 
LASCARIS ; OR THE GREEKS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


From the French of M. Vittemarn, late Minister of Inetruction, France. 


|The following is a version of a singularly erudite and interesting sketch of the Revival 
of Learning in the Fifteenth Century, on the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, and 
the flight of the Greeks into Europe, written for the Revue de deux Mondes, by M. Ville- 
main, who occupied for years, and until lately, the post of Minister of Instruction of France, 
and Professor in the University of Paris. His well known name, as the colleague of Guizot, 
Michelet, Arago, Quinet and Thierry, and as one of the most erudite classical scholars in 
France, gives some value to the article, above its intrinsic merit, as a striking picture of 
one of the great turning points of modern civilization. Its slight drapery of fiction does not 
interfere with, but rather facilitates, the author’s design. We are indebted for the excel. 
leat translation to Mr. J. W. May, of Burlington, Vt.—Eb.] 


In the year fourteen hundred and fifty-three, some Italians 
of noble family passed over to Sicily to visit Mount Etna, and 
examine more closely those smoking summits which have for 
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so many centuries attracted the curiosity of travellers. They 
were young men of Venice and Florence, who had been care- 
fully trained in the learning of the schools, understood Latin, 
and occasionally courted the Muses in their mother tongue. 
Accomplished as they were, Sicily seemed to them a barbar- 
ous country. ‘There was nothing to remind them of the 
beautiful cities of Italy, or the rich commerce of Venice and 
Genoa. They passed their time in wandering about, and 
viewing with astonishment, an island so unfortunate amidst 
a profusion of nature’s gifts, and in spite of the fertility of a 
soil warmed by the heat of the volcano. They strolled be- 
neath the shady walks of palm trees which descend from 
Taurominium to the foot of Etna, while on the one hand 
rose thriving vineyards, like an amphitheatre, and, on the 
other, the sea presented an unbroken perspective of its waves, 
and mingled its roar with the bellowings of the mountain. 

But this grand spectacle could not entirely detach their 
thoughts from what they had been accustomed to admire in 
their own land. In beholding, on so fertile a soil, a people 
sO sparse, so poor and so rude, both in manners and language, 
they saw what art and industry can do for man, and repeated 
some verses of Petrarch to the glory of Italy. More than 
once, too, wearied of this incessant contemplation of ruin, 
and seated among the scattered fragments of some old Greek 
temple or Roman circus, they recalled some of those sportive 
fictions which had rendered the names of Boccacio and Pog- 
gio so famous throughout Italy. Such, at that time, was the 
taste and genius of the Italians. ‘That enthusiastic and war- 
like fervour which had animated the Middle Ages, and which 
was now beginning to wane throughout Europe, had long 
since lost its power over them. ‘The court of Rome; the 
democracy of Florence; the policy, commerce, and voluptu- 
ousness of Venice; all these were alike repugnant to the ha- 
bits and usages of chivalry. 

The young travellers had indeed heard, before leaving 
Italy, that the Sultan, Mahomet II., was soon to besiege 
Constantinople with a formidable army ; but this news had 
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excited in their minds only a moderate interest in favour of a 
schismatic people, foolishly obstinate in an error, which, at 
the last Council of Florence, they had faithlessly promised 
to retract. It was no longer the time of the crusades, and 
Byzantium was not Jerusalem. The announcement of the 
peril of the imperial city, therefore, seriously occupied the 
attention of none save a few merchants of Pisa and Venice 
who traded in the Levant, and seized this opportunity to fill 
their coffers by supplying both the Greeks and their invaders 
with ammunition and arms. But Sicily was, at that period, 
so destitute of commerce and industry, that no one there 
thought of such an enterprise, nor did they know even of the 
condition and danger of Constantinople. A blind zeal for 
the Roman religion rendered the very name of Byzantium 
odious among the people, who regarded the Greeks as impious 
enemies of God and the holy images. 

One evening, while our travellers had stopped at the east 
of Catania to contemplate the last rays of the setting sun, as 
they threw a reddening light over the smoky top of Etna, and 
seemed to repeat, in the waves, the fire of the volcano, the 
sight of a vessel approaching the shore attracted their atten- 
tion. The lateen sail, half furled around the mast, with the 
cross which surmounted it, announced a Christian ship. She 
draws near the shore; and while the Turkish slaves, chained 
to their benches, discover a kind of insulting and ferocious 
joy, a number of men, venerable in years, and of noble but 
dejected mien, appear upon the deck, and mournfully salute 
the approaching shore. They go ashore, fall upon their 
knees, and thank God for their deliverance. The women, 
children and wounded follow. Covered with long white 
robes, their countenances veiled—in their retiring modesty 
forgetting even their misfortunes—these women, as they stood 
motionless upon the shore, seemed, in the beauty of their 
forms, a group of antique statues. One of the men, who, by 
his commanding look, seemed their chief, turning towards 
those who had come down to the seaside, exclaimed : 

‘« We fly from Constantinople ;—our brethren are dead or 
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captive ;—the Emperor has perished ;—the temple of Saint 
Sophia is polluted by Mahomet, and we come to seek an 
asylum in that Christian Europe which would not help us.” 

These words, and this appearance of sadness, together 
with the sudden advent of so great a misfortune, made a deep 
impression upon our travellers, as well as upon some of the 
inhabitants who had gathered around. The superstitious 
aversion, which attached to the name of Greek, was over- 
come in the Sicilians themselves, by the eagerness of zeal and 
curiosity. ‘They surround the strangers, and conduct them 
to a monastery built upon the shore, whose outer apartments, 
according to custom, were appropriated as an asylum for the 
distressed. ‘Time had been when the monks of this convent 
would have feared to open its doors to schismatics of the 
Eastern Church; and the Greeks of Byzantium would have 
thought themselves profaned by crossing the threshold of a 
Roman cathedral. But these sad antipathies were forgotten 
in this moment of misfortune. 


Among the Italian travellers, one of them, a younger 


member of the house of Medici, in particular, could not re- 
strain his lively grief at the sight of these remnants of a great 
people. 

** What have we done!” he exclaimed. ‘ Has Constan- 
tinople, that city which they told us was so powerful, has 
she fallen into the hands of the Turks? Had you not riches 
—immense treasures—the envy of Europe ?” 

“There was no love of country among us,” replied the 
chief of the fugitives ; “ each citizen took care of himself and 
his riches, and left the state to perish.” 

“What!” said Medici; “do not the Genoese occupy 
your suburbs? Are they not your allies—your merchants ?”’ 

‘They it was who betrayed us,” said the unfortunate 
Greek. ‘And why should they have been faithful? Will 
they not carry on the same traffick with the Turks? The 
disinterested valour, the religious faith of Europe could alone 
have saved us.” 

The stranger then mournfully recounted, in a few words, 
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how Mahomet had brought from Asia, against Byzantium, an 
immense force, both naval and military, having laid his whole 
empire under contribution to besiege a capital, which he re- 
garded as a city snatched from his conquests. 

«And what,” continued he, “could we alone, against 
such ambition and such power? For forty days, animated 
by the example of our Emperor, we held out against the at- 
tacks of the barbarians. The sea, though filled with their 
vessels, was still in our favour, and seemed to promise us aid 
from the West. An iron chain of incredible strength shut up 
the entrance of the port of Byzantium, and was only drawn 
for the admission of friendly vessels. But with this obedient 
and brutal force of a million of slavish arms, Mahomet caused 
to be transported, in one night, and thrown into the otherwise 
inaccessible harbour, a fleet completely furnished with arms 
and soldiers. What was our astonishment, at break of day, 
to find war in our surest asylum, the rest of the world sepa- 
rated from us, and every where Mahomet! ‘Then our gene- 
rous Prince, recalling all the ancient majesty of the Cesars, 
assembled the nobles, the people, and a few faithful foreign- 
ers, to announce the last conflict and the last day. When 
Constantine, on that last sad night, after having asked the 
pardon of his subjects, came to receive the communion at the 
foot of the altar, it seemed as if that Roman Empire, which, 
already old twelve centuries ago, had been rejuvenated by 
the power of Christianity, was about finally to die. The day 
following did not deceive us. We saw the Emperor fight in 
that horrible assault till the last moment. We heard him 
send up that last shriek of the dying empire :—‘“ Will not some 
faithful Christian cut off my head ?” 

While saying these words, Lascaris seemed overcome by 
the horror of the recollection ; his strength failed him, and 
the blood spirted anew from a wound which his garments 
but poorly concealed. Reanimated by the kind attentions 
of the strangers who surrounded hin— 

* And I, also,” he exclaimed, “should I not have died, 
who am descended from the Emperors, and so nearly allied 
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to that glorious blood which the last Constantine has just 
consecrated by his martyrdom? Unfortunate fugitives! Are 
we not culpable? Strangers, Sicilians, tell me, do you not 
despise us that we still live ?” 

While a murmur of respect and admiration seems to as- 
sure the brave Lascaris that he has no cause for remorse, he 
thus continues :—‘“ Religion commanded us to use all our 
efforts to save from barbarian fury some of these feeble vic- 
tims, whom the license of victory most cruelly threatened. 
On that frightful day, when a countless multitude of Turks 
was pouring into Constantinople, over our ruined walls and 
through our mutilated ranks, a pious trust had gathered our 
trembling families and the virgins of our monasteries into the 
church of Saint Sophia. They hoped, upon the faith of an 
ancient legend, that, at the very hour when the barbarians 
should approach the gates of the city, an angel of the Lord 
would descend and exterminate their sacrilegious cohorts. 
But alas! I had learned from history, and from religion also, 
that God leaves old empires to fall; and that, if sometimes it 
be his pleasure to uphold them, the miracle of his hand is to 
send them a great man. The heroism and virtue of the last 
Constantine had not been able to save us, and what had we 
longer to expect? I hurried away from the sacred but feeble 
asylum of Saint Sophia a few illustrious women of the blood 
of the Comneni, and, gathering around me a few friends, I 
made my way, sword in hand, through the scenes of blood, 
debauchery and impiety, which already filled the vast cir- 
cumference of Constantinople. Great God! what crimes, a 
hundred times more terrible, of those savage hordes let loose 
in the midst of the brilliant sojourn of civilization and art, 
were presented to my sight !* Execrable enemies! Ah! may 





* The Greeks doubtless exaggerated the splendour of Constantinople. Still, 
at the time of the conquest, it was filled with the choicest monuments of an- 
eient art. That such was the opinion of the Romans, we may gather from the 
testimony of Pius Il. “Constantinople had remained, until then, the asylum 
of letters and the temple of philosophy. Constantinople is now to learning 
what Athens was in the time of the Roman Empire.” 
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none of your European cities ever know such a victory ; and 
may they never experience the pitiless horrors of a war, in 
which murder ends only where slavery begins. Fleeing into 
Galata, among allies of doubtful fidelity, we succeeded in 
safely embarking even amid the tumult of that horrible con- 
quest. We bring into Italy our Christian name, our misfor- 
tunes, and our immortal treasures—the works of the great 
geniuses of our country—those Dii Penates of ancient Greece, 
which I have snatched from the ruins of Constantinople, as 
neas carried forth in his flight the sacred fire of Vesta.” 
The words of Lascaris, and this vivid picture of the great 
catastrophe redoubled the interest and respect of his listeners ; 
and while they left him and his companions to a brief repose 
in the asylum which had been offered, the news of their dis- 
aster and arrival spread far and wide. Not all, however, 
were touched alike with the sentiment of pity. They said 
the disaster was the consequence of heresy. But the nuns 
were at once more alarmed and more compassionate, and of- 
fered prayers both for the conversion of the Greeks and the 
extermination of their enemies. ‘The Greek women were im- 
mediately conducted to the convent of the Sisters of Saint 
Benedict, in the neighbourhood of Catania, and received with 
Christian charity. Many of them had said that they too were 
nuns, and had been consecrated to the Lord ; but when, after- 
wards, they threw aside their veils and discovered the dark 
waving tresses which covered their heads, and animated the 
regularity of their features, this usage, peculiar to the oriental 
monasteries, seemed to the sisters of Saint Benedict scarcely 
less than a scandalous profanation, and proof sufficient of all 
the errors which the doctors of the Western Church had charg- 
ed upon the Greeks. ‘Thus did some trifling differences of 
costume and habit so long foster animosities between two 
Christian nations who ought to have been to each other a 
mutual source of light and strength. The sisters of Saint 
Benedict, however, before withdrawing from the unhappy 
fugitives the asylum which they had proffered, resolved to 
write to the Bishop of Palermo; the young Greeks, mean- 
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while, remaining under the severe injunction of seclusion and 
penitence which was imposed upon them, making a solitude 
even in the midst of the monastery. 

In the mean time, the Italian travellers, who united in 
their characters the enthusiasm of youth with the learned 
curiosity which was then becoming common in their country, 
were impatient to return and listen to the story of Lascaris. 
Modern Italy had already received some passing glimpses of 
Grecian art; but the stories which tradition recited of the 
monk Barlaam had nothing like the image of this gen- 
erous Greek flying from the midst of Constantinople with the 
archives of ancient genius. Up to that time nearly all the 
Greeks who had come to Italy were obscure grammarians, or 
theologians, who were rather filled with the spirit of religious 
controversy, than with a passionate love of the arts. All 
trace of their presence was very soon effaced, and the divi- 
sions excited at the Council of Florence had interrupted this 
intellectual commerce in the infancy of its revival. Besides, 
while Constantinople existed, it seemed that there would al- 
ways be opportunities of consulting this depository of sciences, 
which fortune was careful to preserve. But now the fire was 
but just gone out, and all had irrevocably perished. This 
thought dwelt in the mind of the young Medici, who was 
worthy of the name of his father, and zealous, like him, for 
the restoration of the arts. 

When, at break of day, Lascaris went down to the sea 
side to see if he could discover in the distance any ship freight- 
ed with his unfortunate fellow-citizens, he found Medici and 
his friends already there before him. One of them, a young 
painter whose pieces were one day to reflect honour upon the 
Florentine school, was engaged in sketching the scene of the 
previous evening ;—the fugitives disembarking—the vessel at 
anchor ;—but upon the poop he placed Minerva looking to- 
wards Italy. Another of them, Bembo, who had been nursed 
in the bosom of the Venetian aristocracy, more curious in the 
history of the people themselves than of their arts, was medi- 
tating upon the so long decline and so sudden fall of the Em- 
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pire of the West ; and half disposed to make light of sciences 
which do not save states from destruction, could not forbear 
to express these thoughts to the illustrious fugitive. 

«‘ Alas!” said Lascaris, “the arts are the noblest title of 
a people, and the only testament which it can leave to the 
future ; but the arts cannot survive the corruption of the law. 
With the fall of this they fall themselves. For years have 
we been languishing beneath the vices of a tyrannical govern- 
ment, and a degenerate society. It belongs to the people of 
Europe to restore us, and begin a new epoch. This thought, 
I declare, was long since coupled in my mind with a sad pre- 
sentiment of the destiny of Constantinople. While yet a 
youth, when I saw our religious disputes, the weakness of our 
Emperor, the luxury of our nobles, I turned to the study of 
the monuments of another age, which our language held in 
deposit, but which it could no longer equal. I gathered 
around me those precious masterpieces, and multiplied copies 
as a present reserved for the human race. I said to myself, 
If we must perish, let Europe, at least, inherit the genius of 
our fathers. Like the navigator who is about to be swallowed 
up by the waves, I sought to preserve the records of past dis- 
coveries.”” 

“ The language and the works of Greece,” replied Me- 
dici, ‘though too little known among us, are nevertheless 
held dear by the wisest men. Our great poet, Petrarch, 
having received from the East a copy of Homer, was grieved 
that it was useless in his hands. His friend Boccacio, taught 
him the language, and interpreted for him the poems of 
Homer.” 

** May they be heard by all the world—those sublime 
poems!” exclaimed Lascaris. ‘It is the imagination and the 
philosophy of the Greeks ; it is our orators and poets, who 
are to reanimate and enchant Italy, and thence pass to the 
rest of Europe, which you yourselves yet call barbarous. 
Beneath the sky of Greece there dwelt, for a long time, a race 
of men favoured by the happiest climate and the noblest lib- 
erty. There was born the inspiration of patriotism, and there 
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glory raised the souls of men to those great deeds which are 
the secret type of the fine arts. Homer invented the beauti- 
ful in poetry ; Plato introduced it into morals, and reason be- 
came more sublime than enthusiasm. Under such auspices 
was formed, and more than once renewed, a galaxy of great 
poets, orators, and philosophers, which we, unfortunate exiles 
from Constantinople, are about to give to Italy. Never did 
the vanquished carry forth in their flight a rarer treasure. 
Never will hospitality be remunerated by a more magnificent 
return. We shall give still more than we ourselves possess. 
Among us, a fallen people, the models of the grand and beau- 
tiful are faithfully preserved—but sterile and without an imi- 
tator. ‘They enrich our archives, but no longer inspire our 
souls. Our very respect for monuments so pure prevented all 
effort towards new creations, and our dejected spirit retired 
within a narrow circle, as our empire itself was shut up within 


_etheaxalls of Byzantium. But let these models, transported 


A 





“among you and among the barbarians of the West, animate 


new languages and new nations ; and then shall spring up a 
new age of light and glory for Europe. You especially, Ita- 
lians, with the liberty of your peaceful dominions, and your 
republican cities, will be the first to discover something of the 
happy leisure and beautiful genius of Greece. Thi arts, by 
turns changing their sojourn, are like those gleaming signals of 
which our Aischylus speaks ; those fires kindled from height 
to height to announce tlie victory of Agamemnon, which suc- 
ceeded and reflected each other from the summits of Ida to 
the mountains in che neighbourhood of Mycene. May that 
flame which, kindled by the Greeks, burned on the shores of 
Ionia, of Sicily, of Egypt, and of Ausonia, revive at this 
day in Christian Rome. While the barbarians are pushing 
their conquests in the East, let Europe be instructed and en- 
lightened ; she will be victorious.” 

Medici, Bembo, the painter Alberti, and Calderino, who 
afterwards introduced Greek literature into France, listened to 
the venerable man with eager attention, and seemed animated 
with his enthusiasm. Lascaris continued to converse with 
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them for some time on the genius of Plato, and rapidly set 
forth some of those exalted ideas which had soared in advance 
almost to the sublimity of the Christian law. Then, as if to 
reproach himself for indulging in such discourse : 

«‘ The empire of the Greeks,” said he, “ is no more; and 
I, a feeble citizen, am recounting to strangers the marvels of 
our fathers who no longer have tombs ; as once before did the 
captive Athenians, in this very Sicily, chant the verses of 
Sophocles and Euripides. But they had lost their liberty 
only. ‘Their country still remained, and its recollections gave 
poignancy to their servitude. I, indeed, am free—but alone 
in the world. Pardon me if I seek to find a present image of 
Greece in the remembrance of our arts; I have no other 
country.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the news that 
others of their unfortunate brethren had landed not far from 
Messina, in search for their compatriots. These new fugitives 
were from Peloponnesus and Attica, whither Mahomet had 
not yet carried the war. ‘The most celebrated among them 
was Gemisthus Pletho. Though many years ago called to 
the court of the Emperors, and employed as ambassador to 
the Italian states, an unconquerable love for the most beautiful 
memorials of Greece caused him to retire to Athens, where 
he might foster his enthusiasm for the works of Plato. By- 
zantium, the capital, situated as it was on the extreme border 
of Thrace, seemed to him only a semi-barbarous colony, too 
remote from the true metropolis of art and genius. Surround- 
ed by the monuments which Athens still contained, and pas- 
sionately fond of all that recalled to his mind the ancient 
glory of his nation, this eloquent and eccentric philosopher 
had not escaped those religious persecutions which, even in 
the midst of their tottering empire, did not cease to distract 
the wretched Greeks. He was anathematized, and banished 
from his country, whence so many others were fleeing for their 
lives. ‘They accused him of entertaining an impious prefer- 
ence—a sacrilegious love for the ancient divinities of Greece, 
and of a design to resuscitate in himself the illusions and pur- 
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poses of Julian. The Olympus of Homer, they said, had be- 
come, for this idolater of art, a sort of mystic symbol which 
his imagination adored, and in which, mingling enthusiasm 
with subtlety, and ecstasy with allegory, he almost believed. 
Gemisthus, although he had formerly lived amid the honours 
of the Court, wore the mantle of the philosophers ; his com- 
manding stature, his broad and open forehead, his long white 
beard, an eye full of fire, and the air of meditation and en- 
thusiasm which rested upon the majestic singularity of his fea- 
tures, gave to him something of that look which enters into 
our idea of Pythagoras and Plato. But he had fallen from 
that simplicity which belonged to the nobler ages of Grecian 
history, and was only an imitator of Plotinus and Porphyry. 
Nevertheless he inspired a respect mingled with surprise. 
Many learned Greeks had gathered round him, and both at 
Athens and at Byzantium he had many disciples. From his 
school came the celebrated Bessarion, who, foreseeing the 
fall of his country, had long since renounced the faith of his 
fathers, and gone over to the Latin Church. A Greek by 
birth, he became an Italian from policy, preserving nothing of 
his origin save his erudition and that artfulness which was pe- 
culiar to the Court of Byzantium. Elevated to the cardin- 
alate by Pope Eugene IV., he providentially became the hope 
of the Greek fugitives ; and Gemisthus, relying upon the at- 
tachment of his former disciple, promised them his support. 
Medici and his young companions were filled with aston- 
ishment at his appearance, and charmed with his language, so 
full of elevation. He had none of that restless sadness, none 
of that grief, of the man and of the citizen, which entered 
into all the thoughts of Lascaris, and tempered his enthusiasm 
for the arts. Gemisthus lived in an ideal world, away from 
the pangs of earthly sorrow. His imagination always looked 
beyond events, or rather, transformed them at its pleasure, 
and tinged them with its colours. Perhaps at this moment 
he looked back upon the fall of the Empire with a kind of sad 
and doubtful joy ; perhaps, in the midst of the victories of Ma- 
homet and the commotions of Europe, he saw the return of the 
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Grecian festivals, and the liberty of ancient times. He 
thanked Medici and the young Italians for the kind attention 
which they had shown to his countrymen, and with an air of 
pride and confidence in the future— 

«Young man,” said he to Medici, “you do well in your 
admiration of Greece; you are worthy of your father, whom 
I saw in Florence during the fruitless debates of the Council. 
He was curious to learn some of the truths of our philosophers, 
but he was too much occupied with the narrow cares of vulgar 
politics. His first purpose was to govern his fellow-citizens, 
and he did not give himself up to the sublime thoughts of the 
master of sages. He had not time for the contemplation of 
high truths, and comprehended not the reform which awaits 
the universe, and may yet depart from Greece.” 

“We are well aware,” replied Medici, “of the wisdom 
and renown which the arts of Greece may impart to our 
country. Come to Italy. Bring with you the works of the 
great geniuses, of which you’ are the worthy interpreter. 
Lascaris has shown us how our Italian cities may emulate 
the elegance of Athens, and enrich herself with her ancient 
masterpieces of art and literature. Greece will revive 
amongst us; she will pass beyond the mountains and carry 
thither her letters and her eloquence.” 

A smile upon the countenance of the venerable philo- 
sopher seemed to indicate that such words responded neither 
to his thoughts nor his hope. 

“We will return to this subject,” said he. “1 am await- 
ing letters from Bessarion. I wish to know what he has to 
offer to his fellow-countrymen or to Greece, to which he has 
turned apostate.” 

Gemisthus refused to accept an asylum in the monastery 
of Saint Benedict, so generously opened to his compatriots ; 
but he promised to see them frequently and visit with them 
some of the extraordinary sites and antique monuments which 
surround Catania. The next day, on one of those evenings 
when the gentle sea-breeze mellows the scorching atmosphere 
of Sicily, the fugitives were reposing, after a long ramble, on 
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one of the peaks of Etna. Medici and his friends were with 
them, and a young friar of the convent of Saint Benedict, 
who had conceived a lively interest in the learning of the 
strangers. Here were assembled around Gemisthus many 
illustrious Greeks: Hermonymus, of Sparta; Argyropylus, 
educated in the school of Aristotle; George, of Trebizond, 
famous for his quarrels and his eloquence ; Andronicus, the 
master of Lorenzo de Medici; Demetrius, of Athens, the 
most ingenious interpreter of Homer; Theodore Gaza; and 
Michael Apostolus, the admirer and disciple of Gemisthus. 
The subject of their conversation was the recent news from 
the East announcing the transfer of the Turkish Empire to 
Byzantium. Mahomet had made a mosque of Saint Sophia, 
and a harem of the palace of the Cesars. Numberless fa- 
milies, collected from the different parts of his empire, 
replaced, in Stamboul, those which war and slavery had 
destroyed or dispersed. ‘The Greek worship was preserved 
among the vanquished, and Mahomet accorded to them a 
Patriarch, whom he himself had decorated with the honour 
of the pontifical cross. For the rest, the Sultan was fast 
devouring every remnant of the Empire, and threatened the 
entire subjugation of Trebizond and the Morea, which had 
already become his tributaries. ‘These details redoubled the 
grief of Lascaris : 

“The feeble remnant of our country,” said he, “is more 
than annihilated. Mahomet stops the carnage only to pre- 
serve an image of the vanquished people in servitude. At 
Byzantium, Christianity is in bondage to the Alcoran,—a 
Christian bishop appointed by the profaner of our temples. 
Alas! for religion itself.’’ 

Most of the company appeared to share in this grief. 
Not so Gemisthus. He was preoccupied by other thoughts, 
and seemed possessed by a hope which he did not avow. 

“Why talk ye,” he exclaimed, “of destruction and 
slavery? Do ye not remember the words which the priest 
pronounced at the entrance of the sanctuary, in the light of 
the sacred flame? Arise, and be pure. Greece died because 
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she lost the tradition of the elders. She will revive when 
she drinks again at the fountains whence our fathers drank.’ 

While he thus spoke, blending mystery with enthusiasm, 
one could easily imagine, from his venerable aspect and snow- 
white beard, that he was some priest of Delphi or Eleusinia ; 
or rather the wildness of the spot where the Greeks were as- 
sembled, together with the neighbouring volcano, reminded 
one of Empedocles tormented with the great secrets of nature, 
and ready to plunge into the abyss of Etna. 

The singular prejudice, not only for the arts but the faith 
of antiquity, which seemed to sway the soul of Gemisthus, 
was not wholly unexampled, at that time, even in Italy. The 
taste for Roman literature, kept constantly alive by the monu- 
ments and ruins which covered the site of ancient Latium, 
rekindled also the recollections of polytheism. At this period 
lived Pomponius Laetus, who, descended from an illustrious 
Neapolitan family, adopted an old Roman name; and, sur- 
rounded by his disciples, fanatics, like himself, in their love 
for profane Rome, erected an altar to Romulus, upon which 
he secretly imitated the sacred rites and ceremonies as sung 
by Ovid. The young Bembo had recently seen him at 
Venice, where he had taken refuge, being suspected, with 
some others, from their literary paganism, of a conspiracy 
against the papal throne. Struck with this recollection, 
Bembo was the more attentive to the enthusiastic words of 
Gemisthus, listening, nevertheless, with a subdued smile, 
while the young friar of Saint Benedict beheld the extraordi- 
nary scene with clasped hands and almost speechless terror. 

Entirely occupied with the illusions and poetic images 
which filled his soul, Gemisthus with warmth continued : 

‘¢ Was not that, Greeks, a noble idea of our master Plato, 
which peopled the heavens with so many protecting divinities, 
under the high power and protecting regard of one supreme 
God? You, Lascaris, who would carry our arts into Italy, 
where will you find in that barbarous land the divinity which 
gives inspiration and eloquence? What will you do with 
those splendid works, which, among a people ignorant of our 
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ancient mysteries, will be but a dead letter? When Plato 
visited the sages of Egypt, was he satisfied with admiring the 
form of the characters and symbols which were engraven on the 
front of the temples? Would he not penetrate their meaning 
and mystery? What are our arts, separated from our worship 
and faith—the life of our fathers? Remember the words 
which a Roman once addressed to his friend: You are going 
to Athens. Adore, then, the gods. Perhaps, Lascaris, you, 
—half stranger as you are, retained amid the vain disputes of 
Byzantium on the borders of Thrace, and far from our sacred 
streams,—perhaps you do not feel this intimate connection of 
our memorials, our genius, our arts, and our ancient traditions. 
If you had dwelt at Athens, and had beheld the Parthenon 
in the light of dawning day; if you had fancied that you 
could trace the very steps of the divine Plato, and the very 
ruins had appeared to you immortal and holy, how far would 
you be from reducing the genius of our fathers to the perfec- 
tion of art and language! ‘This form of the beautiful which 
you perceive in their writings, is it not a copy plucked from 
a divine original, which is read in the heavens? Let us ele- 
vate our souls towards this celestial beauty, and then shall we 
find it more bright and more true in the traditions of our 
fathers.” 

This speech had its effect upon the young Michael Apos- 
tolus. He was animated by the example of the venerable 
Gemisthus, but with an enthusiasm less confident than that of 
the old man. There was doubt in his illusion, and what the 
ardent imagination of the old Platonist fully realized, he saw 
only as seductive promises. He was not persuaded—he was 
moved. He fully shared with the Byzantine Greeks their 
contempt for the civilization of the Romans. 

“ For myself,” said he, “though without a hope for the 
regeneration of that which is falling under the blows of the 
barbarians of Asia, I will not live in the West. I prefer to 
retire to some island of the Ionian sea, to Cyprus or Crete. 
What can we do among a people who are strangers to our 
arts? When will the ignorance of Europe be dissipated 
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during the fierce contentions which divide it? On the ruins 
of Rome, herself barbarous when compared to Greece, twenty 
nations have sprung up, in whose most refined language we 
find only the wreck of the Roman tongue.” 

At this moment the attention of the company was at- 
tracted by the voice of some stroller, who was amusing his 
descent from the mountain by singing some of those verses 
of Dante which an instinctive admiration had long since ren- 
dered familiar to the Italian people. He was chanting the 
fine passage of the first canto of the Purgatory : 


Sweet hue of eastern sapphire, that was spread 
O’er the serene aspect of the pure air, 
High up as the first circle, to mine eyes 
Unwonted joy renew’d, soon asI scap’d 
Forth from the atmosphere of deadly gloom, 
That had mine eyes and bosom filled with grief. 
Cary. 


These words were altogether a prediction so happy, and a 
picture so striking of the regeneration of art in the West, 


that both the fugitives and our travellers remained silent for 
some minutes. 

‘Do you think,” said Medici, breaking the silence, “that 
the idiom capable of such accents is unfit to receive new 
inspiration from the science of Greece? You see that even 
in the chaos of our still barbarous manners a noble spirit has 
breathed forth songs almost divine. What could we not do, 
were we animated by the great models and elevated genius 
of Greece?’ Lascaris, who had read Dante as well as 
Homer, and whose profound erudition enabled him to pass 
judgment upon both, seized upon the occasion to explain the 
error of Gemisthus ; and turning towards himn— 

«* You hear,”’ said he, “the response which time makes 
to your system. The human mind has long since entered 
upon a new era, which has its religion, its poetry, its high 
truths, its popular faith ; and may yet receive instruction and 
models ; but it cannot bury itself in the past, which is gone ; 
nor transform itself into another era. In our ancient games 
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the couriers did: not stop on receiving the sacred torch, but 
darted forth with renewed vigour, the flame kindling as they 
ran. ‘This is a type of that emulation which shall excite na- 
tions in the career of art and social life. The old world is 
gone ; but it will hold sway over the imaginations of men, by 
the monuments and recollections which it has left behind. 
We will be the interpreters of that learned antiquity ; we 
will publish its marvels; and if, perchance, there shall be 
found among the multitude some happy genius kindled by 
the breath of our words, he will feel himself, as it were, lifted 
up above his contemporaries, or even himself.” 

* We have already begun this great work,” replied Me- 
dici. ‘Every where, throughout Italy, are we engaged in 
searching the ruins and bringing to light the records of Ro- 
man genius. Cosmo de Medici, my father, is the friend of 
the learned. He spares no pains nor expense in the collec- 
tion of the rarest manuscripts; and his vessels, trading to 
Persia, Egypt and India, have more than once brought back 
works which he holds as his choicest treasures. And may 
he not receive you? We are like forsaken children wander- 
ing among the ruined palaces of their fathers. Teach us the 
value of the treasures which we are daily discovering, and 
bring with you those which you yourselves possess.” 

‘Tt is not for you,” replied Lascaris, “ to go back to the 
customs and traditions of the ancient Romans. You dwell 
in Italy, it is true ; but you are a new people. Your priests 
and scholars make use of the ancient language of Rome, but 
all is changed save the words, and these sound among them 
like some sterile echo of the past. Instead of servilely fol- 
lowing in the paths of the Latins, instead of being the imi- 
tators of an imitating people, go directly to the sources 
whence their great men drew. Ancient Rome is at once 
too near and too remote from you. Her genius overwhelms 
you ; ours must inspire you. In art, as in life, there is an 
eternal truth and a fleeting form. The truth touches the 
depths of the human heart; the rest is only a vestment, 
which changes with the season and according to the caprices 
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of custom. The error of enthusiasm is that it clings too 
fondly to some of these changing and secondary forms, and 
mistakes them for the reality itself.” 

«“] know, indeed,” said Bembo, “that you do not bring 
with you the pomp of the ancient Greeks. But then, how 
shall we learn the genius of your fathers, whose language, 
customs and religion are so different from our own? Shall 
we celebrate those religious festivals where poetry lavished 
her richest gems before the admiring presence of your fa- 
thers? ‘The mysteries of our holy religion are occasionally 
exhibited before the Italians, and even in the countries be- 
yond the Alps; but our learned men look upon these gross 
amusements with pity. How could we ever reach the pomp 
of pagan Greece, some vestiges whereof are here before our 
eyes ?” 

Here Bembo pointed to the gigantic ruins of an ancient 
theatre near, Taurominium, still the wonder of travellers— 
a vast assemblage of half broken columns, with a magnificent 
circuit, whence is discovered, in the distant background, the 
Mediterranean and the smoking heights of Etna. 

« Ah!” said Lascaris, “I fear you will never revive the 
marvels of the Athenian stage. You must conquer the bar- 
barians before you can, like A’schylus, exhibit their defeat 
upon the stage. But the great works of the human intellect 
need not inspire imitation in order to profit the race. Is it 
nothing for a people to receive such lessons? Must they not 
refine their manners, elevate their thoughts, and awaken that 
enthusiasm which precedes and prepares the creations of 
genius? I have no hope that Greece will ever deliver her- 
self from barbarian bondage by virtue of her recollections. 
But if her regeneration should ever happen, it will doubtless 
be due to the science and civilization of which she has so 
long been the repository. ‘There are, in the world, only two 
forces—physical and intellectual ; and however unequal at 
first sight the strife may appear, the latter always triumphs ; “for 
it sways the former, and transforms barbarity into refinement. 
Let the precious writings of her sages, therefore, be preserv- 
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ed. This is henceforth the only support of Greece, and the 
distant hope of her deliverance.” 

Without interrupting the conversation, Lascaris and his 
friends returned to the city with a view to hasten their de- 
parture for Italy. There they found letters from Rome 
which afforded some little consolation. The lot of Byzan- 
tium had already been foreseen at the papal court, and they 
were in daily expectation of news of the entire subjugation 
of Greece. Bessarion wrote to his old compatriots with an 
expression of real sorrow, leavened, however, with a bitter- 
ness which flowed from a recollection of his former quarrels. 
He deplored the inevitable ruin of Constantinople, the tri- 
umph of the barbarians, and the injury done to Christianity. 
He informed them that Nicholas V. had fitted out a fleet in 
aid of the Empire ; but, at the same time, did not fail to in- 
timate that the schismatic obstinacy of the Greeks had wound- 
ed all hearts zealous for the true faith. ‘ You have,” said 
the letter, “ you have tempted God. You have preferred to 
perish at the hands of the barbarians, rather than retract 
your errors in the bosom of your brethren. The Sovereign 
Pontiff has applied to your case the parable of the Evange- 
list :—If the fig-tree bear not fruit for three years, it shall be 
cut down, destroyed, cast into the fire. It is the third year.” 
Nevertheless, in the letter addressed to Lascaris, Bessarion 
promised all the Greeks the protection of the Pope, who was 
himself a zealous friend of the arts; urged Lascaris to come 
to Rome, and ended by saying that in spite of the many and 
important duties with which he was charged, he still contin- 
ued to cultivate the philosophy and literature of the Greeks, 
pursuing his studies even during his embassies to the courts 
of foreign princes. Another letter of Bessarion was ad- 
dressed to his old master Gemisthus, with no reproaches or 
reflections upon the errors of this zealous disciple of Plato. 
“Since they have banished you from Greece,” said Bessa- 
rion, “come to Rome. You will here find a refuge in the 
library of the Vatican.” The rest of the letter touched upon 
various points of the Platonic philosophy, upon which, him- 
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self an ardent admirer, the learned cardinal consulted his for- 
mer teacher. Besides these letters they received a bull from 
the Court of Rome, in favour of the king of Cyprus ; which 
Bessarion said was a proof of the solicitude which the Sovereign 
Pontiff felt for those Christians of the East who were faithful 
tothe Roman Church. As Lascaris cast his eyes upon these 
letters—the only succour which the West gave to Greece— 
he remarked the new form and regularity of the characters, 
which seemed not to have been written by hand. 

‘What is this strange writing?” said he. ‘“ We knew 
nothing of it at Constantinople, nor have we ever seen it in 
the letters which we have heretofore occasionally received 
from the Church of Rome.” 

“It is a very curious invention,” replied the messenger 
of the cardinal, “which has just come to light among the 
barbarians beyond the mountains, in a German town. ‘They 
conceived the idea of making wooden or leaden characters, 
from which they might take as many impressions as they 
pleased. The inventors were accused of magic, and of com- 
merce with the devil, but very wrongly ; for our Holy Fa- 
ther, the Pope, has summoned them from Mayence to write 
the briefs and numerous letters of the Apostolic chamber. 
They have already begun to copy the longest works in this 
way.” 

Lascaris listened to these details with breathless atten- 
tion, keeping his eyes constantly fixed upon the holy bull. 
Carried away with joy and wonder, he exclaimed : 

‘“‘ Fortunate effort of human industry! Source of new— 
immortal safeguard of already discovered truths! All the 
inestimable treasures which I have snatched from the flames 
of the barbarians are henceforth safe!—even from the ray- 
ages of time! They may be multiplied without limit. They 
will penetrate every corner of the universe, and make known, 
in all parts, the name and the glory of Greece. To-day— 
in the midst of our overwhelming calamities—I see the cer- 
tain dawn of a great epoch for the human race.” 

The learned Gemisthus, whose mind constantly lingered 
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among the traditions and usages of the past, seemed to pay 
but little attention to this discourse. Enthusiastic as he was, 
he had no enthusiasm for the future. His very hopes were 
his recollections. But the younger Greeks fully appreciated 
the grandeur of these new promises. Medici, especially, was 
charmed with them. He had also received a letter from his 
father, and handing it to Lascaris : 

“See!” said he, “ Florence awaits you. She will dis- 
pute with Rome the glory of gathering up your shipwreck.” 

Here are some passages of the letter of Cosmo de Medi- 
ci :—‘‘ Our commercial returns have this year proved very 
favourable, my son. Our vessels trading to Alexandria and 
Bassora have brought back large freights of the richest tis- 
sues, perfumes, diamonds, and many valuable Greek and Ara- 
bic MSS., which | have deposited in the museum. But 
they bring sad news from Constantinople. Mahomet laid 
siege to it in all parts, and you are doubtless already ap- 
prised, where you are, of the fall of that unfortunate city. 
They will do nothing here to aid her. God and the Chris- 
tian princes have abandoned her. The Pope, though a 
friend of learning, cannot pardon, in the Greeks, their per- 
sistence in schism. They talk, nevertheless, of a new cru- 
sade ; but no more will be done for reconquering Byzantium, 
than has been done for defending her. We, at least, will do 
all in our power for the unhappy exiles who may escape the 
disaster. Our vessels have gone to all the Grecian seas, to 
receive them. Do you, my son, if in your travels you meet 
with any of these illustrious Greeks of Thessalonica and By- 
zantium, who preserve all the genius of antiquity, be prodigal 
in your attentions to their comfort. ‘They are rare and sacred 
men, my son. Bring them home with you, to our country 
and our house. With them your presence will be all the 
more grateful. My son, cherish letters ; embellish Flor- 
ence with all the riches of learning. Thus shall we merit to 
rank first among our free fellow-citizens. We are mere mer- 
chants, say the Albizzi; but we will do more for learning 
and Greece than they have done for kings.” The letter 
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also mentioned the discovery which had just been made in 
Germany. Cosmo at the very first had fully comprehended 
its importance. “I have ordered from Germany,” he writes, 
“ that marvellous invention. ‘The Court of Rome shall have 
no advantage over us. Who knows the ways of Providence? 
Perhaps this new art is an indemnification for the triumph of 
the barbarians in the East.” 

The expression of such noble sentiments drew tears from 
the eyes of Lascaris. 

“ Ah!” said he, “though overwhelmed with misfortune, 
we shall not at least be a burthen to those who may receive 
us. ‘Though we have no longer a native land to serve, we 
may yet deserve well of the human race. We will introduce 
these noble studies into Italy—these treasures of thought, of 
which we are the depositaries, and which are looked for with 
such generous aspirations. We will profit by this new disco- 
very. Perhaps some descendant of the Byzantine princes 
may labour with his own hands at this new art, which is to 
perfect and spread abroad the sublimest works of reason and 
genius. We will follow you, my dear Medici, with more 
confidence than is usually entertained by the unfortunate and 
exiled.” 

Lascaris was the more in haste to depart with his com- 
panions, as the distrust and religious aversion of the Sicilians 
seemed on the increase. The singular illusions of Gemisthus 
had got abroad, with a thousand odd interpretations. The 
Greek sailors, entertaining all the blind hatred of the Byzan- 
tine Greeks for the Roman Church, made no secret of the 
repugnance with which the Latin worship inspired them—not 
unfrequently applying to the members of that communion the 
opprobrious epithet azimite. The Greeks would not join in 
the prayers of the Roman liturgy. Popular rumour accused 
them of impiety, and murmured against them the charges of 
infidelity and schism. The arrival of a martyr of the Eastern 
Church, Marcus Theodorus, Bishop of Ephesus, far from 
silencing, tended to fortify these rumours. Zealous for the 
privileges of the Greek Church, he had been amongst the 
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most inflexible adversaries of the union proposed at the 
Council of Florence. His name, therefore, as might be ex- 
pected, was loaded with anathemas by all the doctors of the 
Latin Church. His presence seemed to carry dismay into 
the monastery which had at first received Lascaris. Escaped 
from the outrages of the Turks, and, notwithstanding his 
contempt for life, saved by a thousand chances, the Bishop of 
Ephesus landed in Sicily, plundered, maimed, disfigured by 
fire and sword—but calm and intrepid as an apostle of the 
early times. ‘The stern severity of manners which the Greek 
Church opposed to the, at that time, too common license of 
the Italian priests, was relieved, in him, by the misfortune and 
still recent marks of the suffering which he had experienced ; 
and never did the Patriarch of Constantinople—the equal of 
the Pope in dignity—while celebrating the oriental Passover 
amid the splendours of the temple of St. Sophia, appear 
more venerable to the prostrate multitude, than did, at that 
moment, the Bishop of Ephesus, proscribed and mutilated 
for the faith, in the eyes of the unhappy Greeks. 

The Bishop was full of indignation, and full of hope. In 
spite of the bitterness of his zeal against the Latins, he pro- 
mised himself the aid of their arms in avenging the capture 
of Constantinople and the blood of so many martyrs. He 
had seen the triumph of Mahomet, and the dead body of the 
unfortunate Constantine drawn from the heap of the slain and 
exposed to the public gaze, as a trophy of the conquest. But 
he could not believe that God would long permit this sacrile- 
gious victory. Europe, he thought, would move from centre 
to circumference to wipe outthestain. Heseverely rebuked, 
in his brethren, their want of confidence, and their trembling 
faith. 

“First of all,” said he, “ we must offer the divine sacri- 
fice of the mass for the living and the dead—for the salvation 
of these, and the preservation of the others.” 

But there was, in Catania, no consecrated place open to 
the fugitives for the performance of such a duty. They hes- 
itated for some time as to where they should go, that they 
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might not be molested. One proposed that they retire with- 
out the walls of the town to the subterranean ruins of an 
ancient city which had been buried by an eruption of Etna. 

“No,” said the Bishop. “ Whatever may be the wick- 
edness and injustice of men, the Cross must not now hide it- 
self in caverns and tombs, as in the first ages of Christianity. 
We will render thanks to God, our conductor, in the full light 
of heaven, and on the shore where we landed. Our faith is 
not criminal, and Christians will not finish the martyrdom 
which the Turks have commenced. ‘To-morrow, at break of 
day, let all our brethren assemble upon the hill thickly covered 
with wood—the first in the chain of Etna. I will there offer 
the divine sacrifice before we embark for Italy, that God may 
give us strength to guard our faith among the Christians of 
the West, as among the Barbarians of the East.” 

The active faith of the Greeks seized, with eagerness, the 
words of the pious Bishop. Lascaris, who had for a long 
time hoped for a termination of the unhappy division between 
the two churches, respected, nevertheless, the devotion of the 
Bishop of Ephesus, and beheld with admiration a faith con- 
fident and unshaken amid the ruins of the empire. 

During the night the entire company of fugitives repaired 
to the place which the Bishop had pointed out. By the light 
of torches, which they procured from the woods about Etna, 
they slowly traversed the valley, and the morning saw them 
assembled, on the summit of the hill, under a gigantic tree, 
which is still standing, and which they call the chestnut of a 
hundred knights, as such a number may be sheltered under 
its thick and spreading branches. 

This tree, according to the popular belief, was consecrated 
to Saint Agatha, whose veil, still preserved in the principal 
church of Catania, as they affirmed, protected the city, and 
was alone sufficient, when displayed in the air, to arrest the 
flames of Etna, and stay the fury of the torrents of lava. 
Knowing nothing of this tradition, Theodorus made ready for 
the holy ceremony under this gigantic tree. They had 
brought with them a golden chalice, formerly presented by 
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Constantine the Great to the sanctuary of Saint Sophia, and 
saved in the flight of the Greeks by a nun allied to the family 
of the last emperor. They placed it upon a shelf of the 
rock which seemed to have been artificially hewn for some 
other purpose. ‘The leavened bread of the sacrifice had, ac- 
cording to custom, been kneaded by a virgin, who imprinted 
upon it some sacred words which promised the victory of the 
cross. The Bishop, clothed with the long white robe of the 
Greek pontiffs, and with a crown upon his head, having in- 
clined thrice towards the east, began the holy ceremony with 
the same religious care and the same solemnity which he 
would have observed in Ephesus or Byzantium. The Greeks 
were ranged around him, standing, and, with covered heads, 
repeated, in the most harmonious accents of the human voice, 
Holy God, Mighty God, Immortal God, have pity upon us ! 
When Theodorus had arrived at that point of the service 
when, by the ritual of the Eastern Church, it is the duty of 
the priest to address the assembled people, he exclaimed, 
“Great God! Christian Greece is not destroyed, since, 
in this desert place, beneath this wild shelter, we still offer 
our prayers to Thee. Mahomet has polluted Thy temple ; 
he has broken the images of Thy saints; but our faith, all 
spiritual and pure, does not perish with these perishable signs. 
Vouchsafe, great God, to sustain the faith of our brethren 
amid the trials of captivity and the temptations of misfortune ! 
Save our holy religion from the cruelties and the protection of 
Mahomet. Pardon our priests who have received their com- 
mission at the hands of that impious master; and deprive 
them not, all unworthy as they are, of the power of sanctify- 
ing the people by the divine word! Grant that I may re- 
turn to the East, to die for the faith which I have guarded ! 
My brethren, in the chances of exile, in whatever land your 
lot may be cast, preserve the religion of your fathers. In 
vain has Greece been subjugated, and her people reduced to 
slavery, or driven from their homes ; you will be a people so 
long as you preserve your worship. Religion—the sharing 
at the same altars, and faith in the same hopes—this is the 
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first and most holy of all father-lands; with it we shall re- 
cover, nay, we shall never entirely lose, our glorious land of 
Greece. The altars of our God will, one day, return to us 
the sepulchres of our fathers. Are we not the elders of 
Europe in religion as well as art? Did we not give the gos- 
pel to the Roman empire? Athens and Corinth listened to 
the voice of St. Paul. Ephesus is one of the seven faithful 
cities mentioned by the apostle. The pontifical chair in which 
the great Chrysostom once sat is still preserved at Byzan- 
tium. Alas! what a flood of light shone forth from the 
Greek church during the early ages and glorious advent of 
Christianity ! But now she is obscured—covered with 
mourning—repudiated by the Latins, and outraged by the 
Barbarians. Yet may she live, preserved in the midst of 
servitude and anathemas, by the sacred fire of hope! My 
brethren, we are accused of resisting union with the Latins ; 
we are reproached with our inflexible hostility. I have 
shared this holy opposition with those bishops who have been 
justified by martyrdom ; and must I, at this day, retract? It 
belongs to the vanquished and fugitive to hold fast to their 
faith, and to guard the truth as their last and only treasure. 
Besides, who can foresee the counsels of God? Who knows 
but that the people of the North, bound to us by a common 
faith, and whose sovereigns were once allied to the race of our 
princes—who knows but that they are the instrument which 
Heaven reserves for our deliverance? Their example will 
reawaken the zeal of the Latins, who will blush for our 
misfortunes while they respect our fidelity. However it may 
be, itis in free Byzantium alone, in Greece victorious and 
regenerated, that the divisions between the two churches, re- 
conciled by so great a pledge of affection, can ever cease. 
Until then, let us guard our faith uncorrupted and unshaken ; 
let us pray without ceasing for our brethren in bondage ; let 
us suffer and hope. The life of a nation is long, and Chris- 
tianity is eternal.” 

After this discourse, the pious Bishop repeated with a 
Joud voice the service of the Byzantium Church, dwelling, 
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with emphasis, on the peculiar sacramental term which dis- 
tinguishes the two communions. Then, having bowed three 
times toward the earth, he was about to consummate the awful 
mystery, when suddenly, the devotion of the assembly was 
interrupted by the most frightful cries and clamorous threat- 
enings of a swarthy and furious multitude, who, pushed on by 
a superstitious terror, came pouring in among them from all 
directions. 'They were shepherds and labourers of a neigh- 
bouring village, who, struck with the strange costume and un- 
known language of the Greeks, thought that the tree of St. 
Agatha was about to be profaned by some sacrilege, and that 
the fires of Etna would overwhelm their fields henceforth with- 
out defence. Ignorant and ferocious, the more fearful by 
their very fright, they rushed upon the Bishop. _Lascaris first 
sprang between him and the furious crowd; and, sword in 
hand, beat back the boldest of the assailants, a mountain 
brigand, a superstitious avenger of St. Agatha, who had al- 
ready raised his hand to cleave down the master of the cere- 
mony. ‘The intrepidity of Lascaris and his friends, who gath- 
ered round him, arrested for a moment the blind rage of the 
Sicilian peasants. But their number increased. The people of 
the hamlet of Giari, situated on the seaside at the foot of the 
mountain, sounded the alarm; signal-fires were kindled from 
height to height, and the air reéchoed with the shouts of the 
terrified population. At this crisis, Lascaris, placing the 
Bishop of Ephesus, with the sacred utensils, in the midst, took 
the lead of his compatriots, dispersed the crowd, and opened 
the way to Catania, in spite of the fury of the savage popu- 
Jace. But while the intrepid and holy procession moved 
slowly along the skirts of the wood, and over the field of cul- 
tivated lava which extends from the canton of Montagnuol to 
the city, new assailants poured in every where along the route. 
On the vague rumour that the heretics had profaned the tree of 
St. Agatha, the citizens of Catania even, without, however, par- 
taking in the blind ferocity of the mountaineers, had been seized 
with indignation and dismay. The continual fear in which 
these men live, with the fire always suspended over their heads, 
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and the earth trembling beneath their feet, gives superstitious 
vivacity to the already lively imagination which characterizes 
the people of the south of Europe. While the Greeks were 
thus threatened from behind, another crowd of men and wo- 
men, terrified like the first, came rushing headlong from the 
city. Ghastly looks, cries of indignation, terrible stories, 
heard and repeated with inexpressible alacrity :—all be- 
tokened a most horrible popular sedition. 

Meanwhile the Spanish captain who commanded the city 
in the name of Alphonso of Arragon, sovereign of the two 
Sicilies, had sent a body of cavalry to quell the disorder. 
Medici and his friends, prompted by a generous sentiment, 
hastened to interpose their efforts in behalf of the Greeks. 
The violence of the tumult had begun to subside from the 
length of time which it had continued. Nevertheless a thou- 
sand voices were vociferous for the blood of the Greeks, as a 
punishment for their impiety. Lascaris, who had despised the 
menaces, and repulsed the violence of the crowd, betook him- 
self to the palace of the Governor, followed by his accusers. 
This officer was an old soldier who had served in the revolu- 
tions of Arragon and Naples, was faithful to the conquest of 
Alphonso, and looked with contempt upon the vanquished 
Sicilians. Very indifferent himself to the recollections and 
traditions of Greece, he knew, nevertheless, that Alphonso 
was fond of these strangers, and curious in their atts. He 
had, on a former occasion, received a magnificent sword, as a 
reward for a Greek manuscript which, in the sack of a city, 
he had picked out from among the ruins and presented to his 
Prince.* He therefore received the Greeks without any 
signs of indignation, not even mentioning the peasants who had 
been wounded in the attack on Lascaris. 

“ But wherefore,” said he “ have you, heretics as you are, 
approached the tree which protects the city, and exposed us 
to the danger of being buried under the lava, as was the an- 
cient city which lies near us. The whole people are mad 


* Anthony of Palermo, in a book, De Gustis Alphonzi, gives these 
details with many others, concerning Alphonso’s passion for letters. 
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with fear, and were I not a Spaniard I should be alarmed my- 
self. But I cannot release you here. The populace would 
revolt as they did at Palermo. Fortunately, our great King, 
Alphonso, is just arrived at Syracuse, and to his high decision 
I shall commit you.” 

The Greeks were committed for the night to the citadel 
of Catania, while the fright and fury of the people exhaled in 
a thousand stories. ‘The next day every thing was prepared 
toconduct them to Syracuse. ‘The Governor informed them, 
at the same time, that by order of the Archbishop of Palermo, 
he was going to send the Greek nuns who were at the con- 
vent of St. Benedict, to Rome, where they would be convert- 
ed to the Catholic faith. The bishop of Ephesus was very 
solicitous to see them before their departure. The ruin of his 
country and the uncertain fortune of his brethren were almost 
forgotten in his anxiety lest their feeble and unaided minds 
should be won over to the Roman communion. His prayer 
was granted. He entered alone, the convent of Catania, and 
was conducted to the place which had been set apart to the 
Byzantine nuns. It was a building of Arabic construction, 
which had formerly served the conquerors of Sicily as a 
mosque, and which, afterwards, had been consecrated to the 
holiest purposes. ‘The young Greeks were seated in a spa- 
cious hall, in the centre of which, according to a custom intro- 
duced from the East into Sicily, played a beautiful fountain. 
That they might not give offence to the Sisters of St. Bene- 
dict, they had covered their flowing tresses with a white veil ; 
but they resolutely refused to take part in the public prayers 
of the monastery. Alone, by themselves, they observed a 
rigorous fast; they chanted sacred hymns in their own lan- 
guage, and now and then one of them among her companions 
in tears, as if suddenly inspired, would break forth in some 
verses upon the loss of her parents, who had perished in the 
siege of Constantinople. Attracted by their voices, the nuns 
of St. Benedict would gather round to hear them, and though 
unable to comprehend them, they could not but admire the 
beauty, sweetness, and harmony of their songs. Educated in 
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a strict seclusion, the noble daughters of Byzantium, even be- 
fore their conseeration to a religious life, were never permitted 
to see strangers, and spoke the Greek in its ancient purity. 
The vulgar dialect was unknown to them. Afterwards, retired 
within the walls of a monastery, they were conversant only 
with the sacred books, and the writings of the great apostles 
of the Eastern Church. They could not, however, entirely 
forget the songs which they had heard in their infancy ; and 
there was scarcely a monastery throughout the East where the 
influences of climate and solitude had failed to inspire some 
one of the nuns with a genius for poetry. 

When the Bishop of Ephesus entered the apartment of 
the young Greeks, one of them named Aurelia, was deploring 
the martyrdom of the Greek clergy who had been slain by the 
barbarians. She called upon God ; and charged the fall of 
the religion of the Empire upon His providence. At the sight 
of the holy bishop she stopped—full, at once, of sadness and 
joy ; and all the nuns fell upon their knees as if the Lord had 
listened to their prayer, and sent them a confessor. 

“O my father!” cried the young Aurelia, “‘ God has pre- 
served you to be a living martyr. But tell us, will He cause 
His holy name to triumph in Greece? Shall we ever again 
be permitted to see the Panagia of Byzantium, or must we 
die in a profane and desert land ?” 

“Arise, my children,” replied the holy and venerable 
man, ‘and listen to my words. Your days of trial are hardly 
begun. You are soon to depart for Rome—the new Baby- 
lon. Such is our misfortune that our refuge must be in the 
very place where our faith is in the greatest peril. Go to 
Rome ; but promise me that you will never abandon the holy 
ceremonies of our fathers, nor even recognize the perjured 
union of Florence.” 

‘¢ Never, father !”” was the immediate and unanimous re- 
ply. ‘May the Panagia protect us! May your holy words 
sustain and defend us! Never will we follow the error of the 
Azimites. Never will we be shorn of our dark hair, nor put 
off our veils, like the profane virgins of Italy.” 
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Here the Bishop drew forth the golden chalice which he 
had brought with him: 

« Aurelia,” said he, “I give you this sacred pledge of a 
Church which once existed at Byzantium. This gift of the 
great Constantine will serve, at least, to protect the daughter 
of the Emperors. His name is regarded with veneration in 
the West. It will be of service to you in the presence of the 
Roman Pontiff. Further trials are in store for us, and this 
treasure of our faith will be safer in your hands than in ours.” 

Theodorus then gave his blessing to the young daughters, 
and retired. 

Preparation had already been made for their departure. 
By the order of the Archbishop of Palermo, a Romish priest 
and two nuns of St. Benedict were to conduct them. These 
the superior of the convent was careful to instruct to obtain a 
bull of absolution from the sin incurred by harbouring such 
schismatics. Neither she, however, nor the other recluses 
could part with nuns who were so modest in their demeanour, 
and sung with such sweetness, without regret. Embarking 
on board the same vessel which brought them thither, they 
set sail; the sailors chanting the Canticle of the Panagia, 
while they themselves talked over the solemn words of Theo- 
dorus. 

Meanwhile, Lascaris and his companions, mounted on 
mules, had departed for Syracuse, under an escort of Spanish 
cavalry. Medici and his Italian friends would not remain 
behind, but resolved to follow and assuage, as much as was in 
their power, their evil fortunes. It was a touching spectacle 
to see these Greeks, whose ancestors had, time and again, 
conquered and civilized Sicily, now travelling across a beau- 
tiful country, and every where recognizing monuments of their 
ancient arts, while their own name had become odious, and 
their language unknown. In the ninth century the Byzan- 
tine emperors still possessed Sicily, which was afterwards 
wrested from them by the Saracens. Every where were to 
be seen edifices, ruins and inscriptions, which recalled the 
different ages of the Greek domination; but no trace of the 
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Greeks themselves was left among the present generation of 
the Sicilians. So true is it that the memory of men is the 
most perishable of monuments ! 

The abject condition of Sicily, and the want of practica- 
ble roads over a region which had been repeatedly desolated 
by the ravages of nature and war, compelled the Greeks to 
seek Syracuse by a circuitous route. They descended to- 
wards the sea, that they might avoid the high hills and en- 
tirely uninhabited plains ;—covered, nevertheless, with the 
Grecian olive, and some of the richest Asiatic plants. Here 
and there they passed a deserted city, sometimes turning aside 
to visit the ruins; for, to these Greeks, whose minds were 
almost constantly turned to their lost home, it was a sort of 
consoling diversion, a kind of mournful pleasure, thus to con- 
template misfortunes quite as great and more ancient than 
theirown. But every thing in Sicily seemed to suggest to 
them the same thoughts,—inhabited tracts and cities, no less 
than deserts and ruins. After a journey of four days, across 
an immense uncultivated plain to the south of Catania, they 
arrived at Syracuse; which, however, notwithstanding its 
admirable harbour—surpassed only by that of Byzantium— 
and the magnificence of its ruins, they could scarcely believe 
to have been that formidable rock upon which the power of 
Athens herself had been broken. 

Alphonso had just left Syracuse. A new sedition had 
summoned him to Palermo. Syracuse was an unimportant 
city, which a few soldiers could easily hold in subjection. 
But a few people dwelt within the precincts of the ancient 
walls, and these, of mixed race, and degraded by the numer- 
ous conquests of which the island had been the theatre. In 
their apathetic ignorance, they made no distinction between 
the Greek, Roman and Arabic monuments which were crum- 
bling about them; but devoutly offered prayers in the chapel 
of St. Mercury, and piously showed the wells of St. Juno. 
Our enlightened Greeks smiled at this simplicity, and Gemis- 
thus thought he could recognize in it the invincible power of 
those sacred symbols which had once enchanted the world. 
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Young Michael Apostolus, animated by the more pleasing 
recollections of Greek poetry, made search after the fountain 
Arethusa ; but barbarity had destroyed even this work of na- 
ture. Nothing was left of it but a turbid and brackish pool, 
where were piled up the ruins of the: monuments with which 
Greek genius had once ornamented the borders of this sacred 
fountain. Lascaris and his young friends mounted the Epipo- 
lae, to get a panoramic view of Syracuse; and as they looked 
down upon the vast circumference which was no longer stir- 
ring with the bustle and din of commerce,—as they beheld 
the desolate port, the unequal ruins scattered here and there, 
the theatre which the Spanish victors had not yet succeeded 
in entirely demolishing :—‘ Athens is avenged,” said they, 
their eyes filling with tears, and their thoughts turning to their 
native land. 

The young Italians looked upon the sad spectacle with 
more equanimity ; they were born for social life, and were 
full of hope. ‘‘ What a favourable seat for commerce and 
empire!” said young Bembo. “ Venice herself is not better 
protected, or better served by the sea! But then, the des- 
tiny of places changes like that of men. Commerce no longer 
brings hither her riches from the East. She goes to Venice; 
—that Venice which was hardly above the waves of the 
Adriatic when Syracuse was queen.” 

“Yes,” said Lascaris, “nothing is so withering as com- 
merce. It destroys even the genius of the places where it 
has its seat, and the beneficence of nature. Venice will know 
this some day.” 

The Greeks now received orders from the Spanish com- 
mander, at Syracuse, to pursue their journey to Palermo. 
Their guides, who cared nothing for the monuments of anti- 
quity, urged them to be on their way while the freshness of 
evening tempered the parching atmosphere of Sicily. After 
traversing the suburbs they slowly ascended a high hill, which 
is still called the Greek ladder, and passing on, lost sight of 
Syracuse, where every thing, except the inhabitants, reflected 
the image of Greece. 
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Their route, stretching away through the hamlets of mo- 
dern Sicily, offered but few objects of interest. Occasionally, 
however, the remains of some Moorish castle—a mixture of 
Arabic and Norman architecture—attracted their attention. 
On such an occasion, the commander of the Spanish escort 
would depart from his usual cheerless taciturnity, and, point- 
ing out some insignificant embattlement of the Arabs, relate, 
with considerable spirit and animation, the exploits of his 
countrymen among the Moors of Granada. Hatred towards 
the Mussulman formed, as it were, a new bond of union be- 
tween the Greeks and Spaniards. 

“Your schism,” said the Aragon chieftain, “‘ must have 
been a terrible thing, to warrant your opponents in withhold- 
ing their aid against these miscreants who have caused us so 
much trouble in Spain.” 

At the same time he could not help admiring the austere 
calmness, the majestic look, and even the wounds of the 
Bishop of Ephesus, and observed, with a soldier’s simplicity, 
“It is very strange that a man should be a martyr, and not a 
good Christian.” 

A march of many days, now along some old dilapidated 
way which had been constructed by the Romans, now through 
one of those desert tracts in which Sicily abounds, offered to 
the travellers nothing but different ruins, some of them, per- 
haps, inhabited by a few poor families. At length they were 
roused by the announcement of the rising columns and huge 
walls of a distant city, and made all haste to arrive there be- 
fore sunset. The monuments, but dimly visible, seemed to 
bound the horizon, while, here and there, without the vast 
circumference which contained them, they could discover 
huge blocks of stone and marble which appeared to have 
been transported thither by an almost superhuman power. 
** We shall always find an asylum there,” said the Sicilian 
guide, who had wandered somewhat from the ordinary route. 
A few hours of strenuous effort brought them to the site which 
they had been able to discover at so great a distance through 
the transparency of the Sicilian atmosphere. It was deserted, 
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like the rest, but differed from them in its grander and more 
perfect ruins. Our travellers experienced a surprise almost 
approaching to consternation at finding themselves in the 
midst of such devastation, when they had thought they were 
hastening to a living city. Here they beheld ‘a temple of 
immense height, whose columns were still standing, and pre- 
served the traces of their Doric origin. ‘There, at some dis- 
tance, arose two other temples, while the interval was filled 
with the shafts of Grecian columns, and half-ruined walls, 
covered with wild roses. 

‘‘ What!” said Lascaris, “can this be Selinus, one of the 
most ancient colonies of Greece, which our historians record 
as having been destroyed even before the Roman conquest ? 
Sad picture of destiny! The life of ruins is longer than that 
of States. Such grandeur do we find in the ruins of a city 
which has had no existence for more than two thousand 
years |” 

While, impressed with this sentiment, he was wandering 
about in the windings of the ruins which covered the entire 
table-land of a mountain, the solitude of the place was broken 
by the confused sound of a human voice proceeding from a 
rude hovel, concealed behind an old ruin, and whose side 
rested upon the vestibule of a temple. Lascaris and the 
Bishop of Ephesus drew near; and how inexpressible was 
their surprise at hearing the sounds of their native language 
come up from the depths of this solitude! A loud and clear 
voice was repeating the beautiful evening prayer of Chrysos- 
tom. ‘Who are you?” shouted the two Greeks as they 
rushed into the hut and found there a venerable man kneel- 
ing before the image of Christ, near which a torch was burn- 
ing, according to the rite of the Oriental Church. They stop- 
ped a moment. It was Nicephorus of Heraclea, the most 
illustrious of those Greeks who had, at the last Council of 
Florence, given in their adhesion to the Latin Church. Nice- 
phorus, finding the union rejected with indignation by the 
people of Byzantium, and himself the object of their suspi- 
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cions and reproaches, had left Greece, and gone they knew 
not whither. As soon as his eyes fell on Lascaris— 

“ You here!’ he cried. ‘Ah! yes, itis you. Byzan- 
tium is destroyed. In vain was the sacrifice which God 
would not receive, or rather, for which he now chastises us. 
O Byzantium! Light of the world! Paradise of the East ! 
How art thou fallen under the blows of the children of 
Hagar !” 

Here, discovering the Bishop of Ephesus, shame and 
tears prevented his utterance. The Bishop had, however, 
retired at the sight of the Pontiff of Heraclea, as if the divi- 
sions which had wrought the ruin of Byzantium were to sur- 
vive it. ‘Thus these two men, venerable in years, in virtue, 
and in genius, the one bearing the traces of martyrdom, the 
other bending beneath the weight of a rigorous penitence, 
seemed, nevertheless, separated by an insurmountable barrier. 
They even feared to encounter each other’s looks. Lascaris, 
interrupting the reproachful silence, confirmed the sad pre- 
sentiment of Nicephorus respecting the fate of Greece. He 
pressed him to abandon that solitude and join his exiled coun- 
trymen. 

‘Will they receive me at this day ?” quickly returned 
Nicephorus. ‘“ Did I not voluntarily abandon my country ? 
Far from Greece, which reproaches me ; far from Italy, where 
honours would have rewarded my change of faith, have I 
lived in this desert place, among the ruins which foreshad- 
owed to me the fall of Byzantium. Daily, on my knees, 
before God, have I groaned over the divisions of two Chris- 
tian nations, and the indifference which renders them useless 
to one another. Often have I retracted, by my grief, the 
fatal abjuration of Florence. Shall I say it? I have return- 
ed, in this desert place, to all the rites of our holy religion, 
as an emblem of my lost country. But where is now the 
temple of St. Sophia, that I may be solemnly reconfirmed in 
the faith of our fathers ?” 

At these words the Bishop of Ephesus, who had remain- 
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ed silent and frowning, suddenly advanced and grasped the 
hand of Nicephorus. ‘Come,’ said he, “be absolved by 
sharing our calamities.” Other Greeks now came forward, 
and learned with the greatest joy of the unexpected meeting 
with Nicephorus. It was for them a kind of pleasure to find 
a countryman whom their presence could console, and who 
was eager to return and bear with them the yoke of sorrow. 
They press around him with words of friendship, tell him of 
the last misfortunes of Constantinople, and explain to him 
their wishes, their hopes, and their projects. They even 
recall to mind their past divisions. Sad accident of fortune ! 
Here were found assembled together the representatives, as 
it were, of all the beliefs and all the opinions which had di- 
vided perishing Greece ; the enthusiastic and almost idola- 
trous Platonist, the passionate lover of the arts, the virtuous 
sectary, the penitent, and the martyr. Seated upon the 
shattered marbles of Selinus, they conversed with the lively 
imagination which belongs to their nation, and that elasticity 
of hope which never deserted them throughout their trials. 
Medici was near, a deeply interested spectator of the scene. 
Sometimes he joined in the conversation, warning them not 
to place too much hope in the arms and generosity of the 
European princes. The Bishop of Heraclea, who had been 
a long time engaged in the debates at Florence, spoke the 
Italian with grace and fluency. Educated in the celebrated 
convent of Mt. Libania, he had imbibed there those treasures 
of ancient learning yet unknown in Europe, with something 
also of the oriental genius. His words were full of sweetness 
and elevation. He had none of the austere vehemence of 
Theodorus. His province was rather to persuade and touch 
the heart. After listening to him, the Italians still more ad- 
mired that intellectual superiority of a people, which discov- 
ered itself in so many different ways. A few paces from this 
interesting scene, sat the Spanish chief, smoking a long Arab 
pipe, motionless, demure, and unsocial. The monotonous 
apathy of his looks was almost worthy of a Turk. The 
dawn of day found the fugitive company encamped among 
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the ancient ruins, which they could not leave without emo- 
tions of regret. Nicephorus kneeled down for the last time 
in the humble retreat where he had passed years of penitence. 
Gemisthus and Lascaris spent their time in contemplating the 
magnificent architecture of the temple, illuminated by the 
first rays of the morning, while the Spanish soldiers negli- 
gently detached their horses from the columns, for which they 
had not the Jeast concern. 

A few days sufficed to bring them to Palermo, where 
their lot was to be decided. Medici, in following them, did 
not doubt that he might be of service to them before Al- 
phonso, though he was then at war with Florence. Never- 
theless, he counted upon the generosity of a prince who had 
been surnamed the Magnanimous, and who had only been 
cruel in driving from the throne the unfortunate Jane of Na- 
ples. He encouraged the Greeks with this hope, never for- 
getting the great objects of his solicitude—their arts and 
learning. As they approached Palermo, the Greeks could 
not refrain from contrasting the feeble efforts of modern art 
with the ruins which they had left behind at Selinus. En- 
tering by the southern gate, their escort halted near an old 
palace, which attracted their attention by its odd mixture of 
Gothic, Norman, and Arabic architecture. The avenues 
which led to the palace were fringed with heavy iron cannon, 
both by way of ornament and protection. Spanish soldiery 
watched its gates, and here and there were the instruments 
of punishment, necessary to check the inflammable and se- 
ditious humour of the inhabitants of the city. This was the 
royal residence of Alphonso. The Greeks entered, not with- 
out reluctance, the citadel of a Spanish conqueror. But they 
were expected ; and orders had been given for conducting 
them into the presence of the king. They were introduced 
into a vast hall which presented to their observation the 
strangest variety. From the ceiling depended torn flags, 
arms, and standards; trophies taken from the Moors, Geno- 
ese, and Venetians, and in the middle of these, upon a shield, 
was conspicuous the singular device of the king—an open 
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book. Onan immense marble table were arranged some an- 
cient medals of the Cesars. In an ivory casket were some 
rude astronomical instruments, and near this were numerous 
manuscripts covered with odoriferous wood richly ornament- 
ed with gold, and fastened by strong steel clasps. The walls 
were decorated with the battles and famous adventures of 
Alphonso. One sketch represented him at his coronation, 
surrounded by the court of Aragon, tearing up the list of the 
nobles who had conspired against him. Here he had carried 
Marseilles by assault, and was seen checking the fury of the 
soldiery, and refusing the rich present which the women of 
the city offered him. There, he was represented as defeat- 
ed—but nobler even than in victory—a captive on board a 
Genoese vessel, in front of the isle of Ischia, resolutely refus- 
ing, at the peril of his life, to give orders to the garrison, 
which was fighting in his name, to lay down their arms. 
And here again, he was entering Naples victorious, with all 
the pomp of an old Roman triumph. _ Besides these decora- 
tions, the hall was ornamented with a number of statues, 
which the king had taken in his wars, whose artistic perfec- 
tion strikingly contrasted with the barbarous architecture of 
the palace. They carried joy to the hearts of the Greeks. 
At the farther extremity of the hall sat the king, surrounded by 
some of those celebrated men who then gave lustre to the Ital- 
ianname. Among these was Poggio, a man of profound erudi- 
tion, known in Europe chiefly by his playful stories; An- 
thony of Palermo, the most learned of the Sicilians ; A®neas 
Sylvius, whose eloquence and love of letters won him the 
papal throne, and many others at this day forgotten. 
Alphonso held in his hand a life of Alexander, and was 
discussing it with the learned confidants who composed his 
entire court. The countenance of the king was singularly 
bold and intellectual. Age had whitened his locks, but a 
proud and stately carriage, and an eye restless and full of 
fire, still imparted to him all the vivacity of youth. He wore 
the short cloak and military dress of a Spaniard. His unique 
device was imprinted in the handle of his sabre, and across 
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his breast was displayed the scarf which he had received 
from Lucretia Alania—the last object of his inconstant love. 
Before such a king, and in such a place, were the Greeks 
presented as culprits. 

* Look around you,” said Alphonso, addressing them ; 
“ you are not on the soil of an enemy.” 

Nevertheless, as he administered justice to his subjects with 
the most scrupulous attention, he opened the letters of the gov- 
ernor of Catania, and interrogated Lascaris as to the details of 
the event which had brought the Greeks before him. After 
hearing their recital, he gave himself up entirely to the lively 
curiosity with which the strangers inspired him, expressing 
his deep regret at the loss of Constantinople. 

‘“‘ Unfortunate Christians!” said he, “why do we waste 
ourselves in perpetual wars, while the barbarians are daily 
advancing into Europe? What a warning for us, is the cap- 
ture of Constantinople !”’ 

At the same time he inquired what monuments of art, and 
what books had been saved, seeming scarcely less occupied 
with these than the fall of the Empire. “ Would that I had 
armed for so holy a cause! But I was engaged in a war 
with Florence, which has just offered a favourable peace ; and 
I have now to take vengeance upon Venice and Genoa. 
Meanwhile old age approaches. Still I hope to meet the 
barbarians on the Bosphorus as I once met them at Tunis. 
I will arouse the Christian princes. I will call upon France 
beyond the mountains. But you, Greeks, do you pay me 
for my hospitality. Disseminate your learning in my domin- 
ions. Establish schools at Naples, where I often go to listen 
to our ablest masters. Remain among us. Rome aban- 
dons you; I will receive and avenge you.” 

Alphonso here ordered the present to be brought which 
the Florentine nobility had sent him, and which disarmed him 
of all resentment. It was a manuscript of Livy! Happy 
time, when, to purchase peace, they ceded a book instead of 
a province! The Greeks themselves were astonished at the 
estimation in which the scholars and potentates of the West 
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held the writings of antiquity. They accepted it as an augu- 
ry of a better future. They were now more anxious than 
ever to pass over to Italy. In vain did Alphonso lavish his 
efforts to retain them at his court; they preferred the free 
hospitality of Florence. He could only make them promise 
to stop at Naples, some of them, and introduce the arts of 
Greece. 

Embarking at Palermo on board a Spanish galley, they 
quickly arrived in Italy, whither the news of their disaster 
had already preceded them, and softened towards them the 
bitterness of religious hatred. Landing at Naples, they found 
the people rending the air with shouts of consternation. The 
name of Mahomet echoed through the crowd, with prayers to 
God and all the saints in heaven to avert from Italy the 
scourge of his wrath. Long processions went forth from the 
churches and carried the sacred images among the people, 
who fell on their knees as they passed. They recounted a 
thousand prodigies which foreshadowed the fall of Byzantium. 
They had heard the shock of armies conflicting in the air. 
Showers of blood had fallen from heaven, and the relics of 
the saints had been found scattered without the sanctuary. 
The sight of the fugitives increased the panic. ‘They thought 
the fleets of Mahomet had come, and his terrible janizzaries 
were about to bring destruction and death into happy Italy. 
The women fled with their children in their arms, and the 
men ran to the priests for a blessing, as they were soon to 
fight and die. 

But fear produces pity, and as a result of this fright the 
Greeks found a hospitable and generous disposition. The 
effeminate character of these people, and the softness of their 
climate, rendered doubly fearful an invasion of those hardy 
Asiatic barbarians, who profaned temples, destroyed cities, 
and carried the people away into slavery. 

Lascagis, seeing their terror, exclaimed, “Where then 
shall be the asylum of art and learning against the oppression 
of the barbarians? Where are to be preserved these noble 
treasures of the human mind which we yet possess ?” 
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« You must not,” replied the Venetian Bembo, “ judge of 
Italy by Naples, by a subjugated city. These poor crea- 
tures are alarmed, as if they were not already conquered. 
Free Venice can cope with the Turks. Her fleets shall be 
the rampart of Europe.” 

Thus spoke Bembo. He was young and fond of glory, 
and had not yet taken his seat in the Venetian Senate. 
Arriving home a few days after, he found, to his surprise, that 
that body had entered into a treaty of alliance with the Turks, 
whereby they had consented to the oppression of the Greeks 
for the sake of a dominion, which was destined to be short, 
over a few towns of the Morea. 

The Pope, however, it was reported, was going finally to 
arm all the princes of Europe for the recapture of Con- 
stantinople ; and ten galleys were now ready to put to sea. 
Such a feeble preparation to meet the countless multitudes of 
Mahomet, awakened in the Greeks a feeling of sadness rather 
than of joy. As they advanced farther into Italy the irrepa- 
rable loss of their country became more apparent, and weighed 
still heavier uponthem. ‘They found an asylum every where, 
but nowhere aid and vengeance. 

Divided into numerous rival states, Italy was alive with a 
zeal for knowledge and social refinement hitherto unknown. 
Antiquity was springing forth from its ruins in all parts, and 
with it a love for the arts. In the cities, dwellings of a still 
gross and imperfect architecture began to be decorated with 
statues drawn forth from heaps of rubbish, or dug from the 
bed of the river, where they had lain buried for centuries. 
The presence of the Greeks excited their curiosity. They 
flocked to hear them discourse, but seemed far more taken 
with their learning than their misfortunes. 

Impatient of these fruitless attentions, the Bishop of 
Ephesus made haste to Rome, not yet renouncing the hope 
of the so long promised crusade. 

“Let us separate,” said he to Lascaris. ‘‘ Our arts and 
the genius of our fathers shall plead for Greece. God suffers 
this profane means of interesting the princes of the earth in 
his worship.” 
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Lascaris accompanied Medici to Florence. As he ap- 
proached the shores of the Arno, he was again sadly reminded 
of thecountry which he had lost. Here was the mild climate 
of the finest regions of Greece ; and here, too, was a ldnd of 
exile. But the generosity of Cosmo de Medici had already 
collected around him many of the fugitive Greek families, 
and every day witnessed some fresh arrival of the unhappy 
victims. All his care seemed rewarded by the presence of 
Lascaris, and the treasures which he brought with him. 

Then commenced that noble mission of Greek genius in 
Italy. Here was established the Academy of Platonists, 
who awakened enthusiasm while they disseminated science. 
Cosmo de Medici received them into his palace, adorned by 
the art of Donatello. Here those men whom we have seen 
wandering with Lascaris, took refuge. Here their eloquent 
words interpreted the great geniuses ef Greece, and the light 
shone all around. Narrow and barbarous scholastics were 
abandoned for these nobler studies. The sublime idea of the 
beautiful reappeared in the arts of design, as in the inspira- 
tions of poetry ; and the Italians themselves called Florence 
the city of Homer. 

Delivered from the long commotions which had agitated 
the Republic, and peaceful master of his fellow-citizens, 
Cosmo aspired only to the encouragement of letters and the 
arts. He already bordered upon old age, and his youthful viva- 
city was now tempered with a majestic sweetness. He loved 
to substitute the agreeable conversation of his accomplished 
guests, at his pleasant retreats of Fiesole and Careggi, for the 
activity of commerce and the intrigues of public station. 
Here the adroit dictator of Florence was only an ingenious 
philosopher, absorbed in the pleasures of science. His two 
sons imitated his example; and Lorenzo, while yet a youth, 
promised to sustain, in this particular, the reputation of his 
family. Cosmo had assembled round him some young 
Italians, who had imbibed the same love of the arts with him- 
self. ‘Their lively imaginations were ravished with the phi- 
losophy of the Greeks, in which reason was set forth, clothed 
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in all the charms of poetry. It was refreshing to Cosmo thus 
to spend his time in the contemplation of these ennobling 
thoughts. ‘ Come,” wrote he ore day to Masilio, the most 
celebrated disciple of the Greeks, “ and bring with you Plato’s 
book on Sovereign Good. There is no subject of investiga- 
tion with which I am more engaged. Come, and don’t forget 
the lyre of Orpheus.” 

The cultivation of the arts and the study of the genius of 
the Greeks were carried so far, that they celebrated, in the 
palace of Medici, the feast of Plato, which had been neglected 
for twelve centuries, even at Athens. The statue of the phi- 
losopher was inaugurated in the gardens, designed after the 
grove of the Academy, and enriched with some of the choicest 
specimens of Grecian art. The sky of Tuscany threw over 
this feast a light as brilliant as that of Greece. The disciples 
of Plato seemed to have met. They read a passage from 
the Immortality of the Soul, and another from the Beauty of 
Virtue. They recited hymns in his praise. They thanked 
Providence that it had vouchsafed to the world so virtuous a 
man, and so exalteda genius. The Italians were intoxicated 
with admiration, while the Greeks felt a pride in such honour 
paid to their country’s genius, after so many centuries. Ge- 
misthus fancied himself at Athens, rescued from the Bar- 
barians. 

But Lascaris, whose chief aim in the promotion of letters 
was to serve, and, perhaps, regenerate Greece, was unhappy 
amid the festivals and quiet of Florence. Often would he, 
in the course of his lectures to ‘the young Italians, who had 
come thither from all directions, upon ancient literature, turn 
aside to allude to the oppression of his country. And their 
hearts were moved with indignation and pity. But their noble 
ardour passed away with the peculiar mobility which belongs 
to the Italian character. Besides, the policy of Cosmo was 
to have no part in adventurous wars. He thought it sufficient 
to enrich Florence with the returns of commerce and em- 
bellish it with the splendour of art. ‘ Make yourself con- 
tented among us,” said he to Lascaris. When the project of 
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the Pope to take the lead, in person, of another crusade was 
announced to him: “Aye,” said he, “an old man under- 
takes an enterprise which belongs to a young one.” 

In the mean time the Bishop of Ephesus, with Nicephorus, 
had arrived at Rome, which still echoed with the prayers 
ordered for the deliverance of Christianity. They learned 
also that beyond the mountains, among the French, the news 
of the destruction of Byzantium had roused their deepest in- 
dignation. Many pilgrims who had come to Rome to obtain 
indulgences for the crusade, spoke of a remarkable feast in 
the palace of the powerful Duke of Burgundy, where the 
valour of the knights was inflamed by an extraordinary spec- 
tacle. During the festivities of the banquet, a young woman, 
captive, and clothed in mourning, appeared in the hall seated 
upon an elephant, which was led by a Saracen of gigantic 
size. While all eyes were fixed upon her, as if representing 
the Church in the hands of the Infidels, she uttered a mourn- 
ful lamentation to call to her succour the worthies of France 
and Burgundy. Faith, Hope, Charity, and all the Christian 
virtues, each represented by a young woman clothed in white, 
followed in her train, chanting verses, which were calculated 
to arouse the souls of the faithful. At the sight of these, all 
the knights, with the duke at their head, swore by the Golden 
Fleece, by the Holy Virgin, and by the Pheasant—a symbol 
of the Occidental Knighthood—to fly to the rescue of the 
Cross. 

These ideas and customs were new to the Greeks of By- 
zantium and Ephesus. But the reputation of the Franks for 
courage, always celebrated in the East, inspired the fugitives 
with new confidence. Theodorus, in the ardour of his faith, 
already fancied -he saw the victorious standard of the Cross 
planted upon the walls of Constantinople, and the temple of 
St. Sophia consecrated anew to the worship of the Lord. 

The strength of this hope seemed for the time to have 
got the better of his repugnance for a deserter of the Greek 
faith, and he was eager to see the Cardinal Bessarion. He 
betook himself to his palace, at the foot of Mount Quirinal, 
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near the Church of the Holy Apostles. As he crossed the 
peristyle, the Bishop of Ephesus was struck with the riches 
of the Roman Court. Under an immense portico were col- 
lected the precious marbles of ancient Greece, broken vases, 
and statues—the immortal monuments of an abolished pagan- 
ism. All these newly-discovered treasures, all this splendour 
of renascent antiquity, adorned, though somewhat in disorder, 
the residence of the learned cardinal ; and the priests of the 
Church of Rome took care, as they passed through, lest they 
should entangle their gowns in the remains of some mutilated 
god. All did not, however, equally praise the zealous curi- 
osity of Bessarion. Some did not fail to remark, in a tone of 
irony, that these profane anxieties evidently betokened a 
Greek, a neophyte, an old disciple of error. Withdrawn 
into the most secluded part of his palace, the cardinal was, 
just at this moment, engaged on a question of philosophy, 
which, in his opinion, was badly explained by Aristotle. 
Nevertheless, on being informed of the arrival of Theodorus, 
he immediately left his studies to wait upon his distinguished 
countryman ; and whatever may have been their former di- 
vision, their first words betokened nothing but mutual kind- 
ness. Bessarion was not young. ‘Travels, study, and the 
disappointments of ambition had furrowed his brow, which 
still however retained the Italo-Grecian stamp—a singular 
blending of shrewdness, vivacity and enthusiasm—tempered 
with the haughtiness of a cardinal. His manners were simple ; 
his dress that of a recluse of St. Basil; and he still wore, ac- 
cording to Oriental custom, the long beard which Louis XI. 
made a jest of at the formal audience which he once gave 
him as the ambassador of the Court of Rome. 

Received by his old adversary, Theodorus promptly ac- 
quainted him with the fortune of the young Greeks who had 
been summoned to Italy, and of the respect which they 
still entertained for their faith. Bessarion questioned, in his 
turn, the Bishop of Ephesus, concerning the monuments of 
profane Greece, and seemed to reproach himself that he had 
collected so few. 
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“ But what,” said Theodorus, “ what avails this idle curi- 
osity? Know then that the Gospel is trodden under foot of 
the impious. Our brethren of the East are hanging between 
apostacy and slavery. Soon there will be no Christians in 
Greece. You Pontiffs of Italy are zealous in your efforts to 
collect the traditions of Athens and the books of the Gentiles, 
but leave the true faith to perish.” 

“The true faith,” interrupted Bessarion, “ is at Rome, in 
the sacred College.” 

“The true faith,” replied the Bishop of Ephesus, “ is that 
of the martyrs ; it is engraven upon the last stone of our de- 
stroyed churches, and in the hearts of our slaughtered Pon- 
uffs.”” Saying these words, he left the hall in a passion. 

Bessarion, nevertheless, lavished his attentions and his 
wealth upon the Greek fugitives. Furnished with an asylum, 
the recluses of Byzantium observed with strictness the pecu- 
liar forms of their religion. A large number of families of the 
Peloponnesus and the islands of the A®gean, had been col- 
lected at the port of Ostia, aud many others had been redeem- 
ed from slavery. The Pope showed equal charity towards 
their misfortune, and admiration for their science. He envied 
Florence the Platonic Academy which had been founded by 
Cosmo de Medici, and spared no pains to promote the same 
studies at Rome. Among all his apostolic dignities, Bessa- 
rion was Superior of the monastery of Crypta Ferrata, situ- 
ated in the villa of Cicero, at Tusculum. Hither he would 
often invite some of his eloquent countrymen, and it seemed 
as if the shade of the genius of Greece was wandering about 
these ruins which had once illustrated the genius of Rome. 
How many times in their conversations did they hope to see 
Greece freed from the barbarians! How many times did they 
promise themselves the aid of the princes of the West in their 
holy purpose! Lascaris left the repose of Florence and the 
friendship of Medici, to arouse Bessarion, and rekindle in him 
a zeal for his country through his love for the arts. Often, 
amid the ruins of Tusculum, did he set forth in liveliest colours 
the barbarity which was threatening Europe, and Mahomet, 
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as it were, already pursuing Greece, even in her place of re- 
fuge. The Cardinal was moved by these representations far 
more than by the haughty prayers of Theodorus. When he 
saw around him these ingenious and enthusiastic men, whose 
countryman he was, he forgot the religious quarrels and dis- 
trusts of the Court of Rome; he was animated, like them, by 
the remembrance of the glory of his lost country ; he shed 
tears at the thought that the home of Homer and Sophocles 
was the prey of the barbarians ; he listened with a sort of illu- 
sion to the vivid words of Gemisthus, dreaming of the restora- 
tion of Athens to liberty, and her temples to philosophy and 
the arts. He was moved by such thoughts; he became 
again a Greek because he was a Platonist, and promised to 
use his zeal, his efforts and his influence in the Sacred Col- 
lege, to hasten the crusade ; especially if the Greek Church 
would finally acknowledge her errors, and accept, with a 
teachable spirit, the union of Florence. 

But such promises did not correspond with the ardent 
wishes of Theodorus. He was solicitous for the faith of his 
brethren in their sojourn at Rome ; he was even more inflex- 
ible in exile than at Byzantium, and reproached himself for 
having sought the tardy and dangerous assistance of the La- 
tins. In vain did Nicephorus, equally zealous, but more 
mild, seek to calm this harsh vehemence. He was feeble be- 
fore the Bishop of Ephesus ; he respected his invincible firm- 
ness, but he feared lest he should appear, a second time, to 
have abandoned his brethren in misfortune, and, in his oppo- 
sition to Theodorus, subject himself to the charge of perjury. 

Thus the Bishop of Ephesus, after a long struggle, was 
forced to relinquish the hopes which he had formed for the 
salvation of Greece. Pontiffafter pontiff ascended the throne. 
Bessarion himself was near obtaining the supreme dignity, and 
nothing but the old jealousy of the Latins against the Greeks, 
and distrust in a new convert, zealous as he was, kept him 
from an honour to which he was entitled both by learning 
and genius. Despairing of aid from this quarter, the Greeks 
exhausted themselves in vain efforts. Their very zeal re- 
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stricted their influence. The pride of the Latin Church was 
afraid of the haughty confidence of these priests, who, pro- 
scribed fugitives, without country and without altars, clung 
nevertheless to their faith with such inflexible fortitude, and 
refused to purchase the salvation of their country at the price 
of repentance. 

But Europe, at length, seemed touched with their com- 
plaints, or rather by a sense of its own peril. Aneas Sylvius, 
a passionate lover of the arts, and zealous for the glory of the 
Christian name, was elected Pope ; while Mahomet was push- 
ing his empire to the banks of the Danube, and carrying his 
arms, at once, against the North and South of Europe. Ve- 
nice threatened, Belgrade besieged, all the countries border- 
ing upon Greece subjugated like herself, carried terror to the 
nations of the West. The Roman Pontiff made a last effort 
to appease the animosities of the Christian princes ; to excite 
the ardour of the people ; to unite them in a crusade, and 
drive back the barbarians beyond the boundaries of Europe. 
With this hope, he convoked a council at Mantua. Here 
were assembled the ambassadors of France and Poland, those 
of the King of Naples, of the Duke of Burgundy, and of the 
Republics of Italy. The Duke of Milan, Francis Sforza, was 
also there. Envoys from Lesbos, from Epirus, and the Mo- 
rea, set forth the evils under which their country was suffering. 
The Pope and the Cardinal Bessarion were eloquent in their 
harangues. War was resolved on. Bessarion immediately 
departed to solicit the aid of the German Princes; and the 
sovereign Pontiff gave orders to the crusaders to rendezvous 
at the city of Ancona. 

But the kings, in spite of their promises, were distracted 
by their ambition and quarrels. Alphonso of Aragon was 
dead, without concluding peace with Venice. The Duke of 
Burgundy had grown old while projecting a crusade in the 
midst of the festivals of his court ; and now he feared the am- 
bition of Louis XI. Germany was poor and divided. Eng- 
land was agitated by the sbloody wars of her two royal fami- 
lies. The Princes of Italy were watching one another. The 
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tithes demanded by the Court of Rome began to weigh heavy 
upon the people. The Emperor of Germany abandoned 
Hungary. None obeyed the summons of the Pope, save 
obscure men without name and without influence. Neverthe- 
less, the hearts of the fugitives beat with joy, and they hoped 
soon to return to their native land to fight for its deliverance. 
But the death of their greatest benefactor, the Pope, annihi- 
lated their hopes. ‘The efforts which were necessary to so 
great an enterprise were too much for the already feeble old 
man. He expired at Ancona, praying for the Christians of 
Greece, and calling upon Europe to take vengeance upon 
their oppressors. But the religious zeal which had been 
awakened by a great man, perished with him. The milder 
habits of the times, and the activity of commerce, were uncon- 
genial with distant and dangerous wars. ‘The Venetians 
alone remained still in favour of marching against Mahomet. 
But their motive was their own defence ; and they treated for 
peace when there was no longer any hope of advantage from 
war. 

Thus sacrificed to the interested policy of Europe, the 
Greeks continued to enlighten those who had abandoned 
them. Ina few years, these apostles of letters had intro- 
duced their language and their philosophy into all the Italian 
cities. ‘The masterpieces of Greek antiquity, every where 
brought to light, excited an enthusiasm till then unknown. The 
exclusive attention with which the Italian scholars at first gave 
themselves up to the study of antiquity, seemed to enervate 
the national originality ; but it put forth again with greater 
vigour under the influence of so rich a culture, and shone con- 
spicuous in the great names of the sixteenth century. But 
the banished Greeks—the harbingers of this great epoch— 
have little of its glory. Their power was in their words ; 
and, like these, it was fugitive. They inspired a new admi- 
ration and love for the arts; they stirred up to action the 
human mind; they saved the finest portion of the monuments 
of Greece from destruction ; but ¢hemselves—they created 
no monuments. Thus their memory has been lost in the 
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glory of the men taught by their instruction, and the very 
magnitude of their services has contributed to a more rapid 
oblivion of themselves. 

After the death of the Pope, the Bishop of Heraclea, 
despairing of the aid of Europe, returned to the East, to en- 
courage the faith of his brethren under the trials of bondage. 
“It is there alone,” said he, “ that I can expiate my former 
weakness, of which Rome constantly reminds me.” It is 
said that he lived some time in Constantinople and the Mo- 
rea, always distinguished by the warmth of his charity, and 
by his efforts to alleviate the sufferings of his enslaved coun- 
trymen ; which neither the terrors of the plague nor the 
scimetar could compel him to relinquish. Mild as he was 
fearless, he calmed those religious animosities between the 
two communions, which the Christians of the East harboured 
even in their chains. He bestowed his aid alike upon all, 
and preached to them the same gospel. He was no longer 
a sectary: he was a Christian; and from his lips the divine 
Word inspired a faith full of vigour and patience. He perish- 
ed in the midst of his holy works. ‘The Turks, while they 
suffered the Greeks to purchase their life and their religious 
privileges by the payment of an annual tribute, at the same 
time wrested from them a portion of their young children to 
be brought up in the Mussulman faith; and punished with 
extreme cruelty every Christian priest who should venture to 
inspire thei with a horror of such an apostacy. Accused of 
a wish to reconvert some of these hostages of Islamism to 
the faith of their fathers, Nicephorus suffered a most fright- 
ful punishment. His body, having been mangled beneath 
the huge hammers of a forge, was thrown into the sea, lest 
the Christians should honour it. But his name remains sacred 
in Greece, as that of a martyr. 

Before learning the glorious end of Nicephorus, the Bishop 
of Ephesus had also left Italy, but with- a different hope. 
On the shaggy heights of Epirus lived a tribe of semi-barba- 
rous shepherds, who had fora long time been regarded as 
rebels by the Byzantine rulers; but who, having never been 
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corrupted by any mixture of foreign barbarity, still preserved, 
in their habits and courage, the distinct impress of the na- 
tional character. ‘These Greeks, who had ever defied the 
Roman power, had been subdued by the power of Christian- 
ity; and this yoke, the only one which they had ever borne, 
inspired in them, so much the more, a hatred for the oppres- 
sion of the Turks. It was among these that Theodorus took 
refuge, determined to devote his life ‘to the service of his 
faith and his country. ‘Thrown upon the shores of Epirus 
by an Italian vessel, he crossed a desolate country and arriv- 
ed among the mountains, with no other treasure save the gos- 
pel, and the cross—the badge of his holy office. These 
warlike men, who lived in constant fear, whether from the 
assaults of the Turks on the one hand, or from the privations 
of a rigorous climate on the other, hailed with joy the holy 
man who seemed to have been sent to them by Heaven. 
Their villages had been burnt by the incursions of their bar- 
barous enemies. ‘They had no other refuge for their families 
than the caves among the rocks, and some huts, rudely con- 
structed in the most inaccessible places, and exposed to the 
peltings of the storm. By night, they encamped in the open 
air, by the side of their fires. By day they were continually 
engaged in attacking the posts of the janizzaries; and when 
they fell into their hands they perished by the most horrible tor- 
tures. But hitherto they had been free ; and the life which they 
led tended to strengthen their patriotism and courage. The- 
odorus thanked Heaven that he was permitted to share in 
such severe trials, which promised to be crowned with mar- 
tyrdom. Among these warlike bands, whose race is still 
extant in the mountains of Greece, he dwelt for a long time. 
From this retreat he occasionally visited the monasteries 
which are scattered among the hills of ancient Arcadia, to 
revive the drooping faith of the recluses, discouraged under 
the load of Turkish oppression. He appeared among them, 
a representative of the ancient Church; and when, at the 
return of the feast of the Passover, he celebrated, upon the 
mountain, the divine sacrifice, and chanted the hymn of the 
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glorious Saviour, at the words—Christ is arisen, Christ is 
conqueror—the shepherds and labourers, who had assembled 
from all quarters, seemed to themselves to hear a prophetic 
voice announcing the deliverance and regeneration of Greece. 
A common joy spread from the sanctuaries of the convent 
on the mountains to the villages of the plain in subjection to 
the ‘Turks. Thus did religion sustain that afflicted people, 
and keep alive its hope. How many times did Theodorus, 
in the wildest retreats of Epirus and Thessalia, perform 
the sacred ceremonies among the mountaineers, softened by 
his words! How many times did he reanimate their con- 
stancy in defeat, and render them humane after victory ! 
The gospel taught these uncultivated Greeks virtues worthy 
of their valour. Amid the reprisals of a daily and terrible ven- 
geance, the spirit of generosity was not entirely wanting. 
They had pity on the defenceless, and respected their female 
captives. “The holy Bishop,” said they, “ will bless us.” 
He was, as it were, a visible conscience for these wild and 
ferocious men. He gave them their country in their reli- 
gion; and when his faithful words pointed out to them the 
temple of Saint Sophia, the golden cross, and the holy table, 
polluted and destroyed by the infidels, they resolved to die 
freemen and Christians. Often did the mountains of Epirus 
and Thessalia, and the summits of Pindus, hear the chant 
of the ruin of Byzantium. In the desert and in slavery 
they repeated that poetic prophecy which breathed the whole 
hope of Christian Greece. ‘Oh, holy Virgin! Sovereign 
Mistress! Be still. Weep not, nor groan. With time, with 
years, both the city and the great monastery—all these things 
shall be to you anew.” 

Thus did the Bishop of Ephesus keep alive a love of 
country and a hope of deliverance among those faithful and 
ignorant tribes, who had scarcely known the Empire in its 
splendour. He consoled himself with the thought that, one 
day, would depart thence the avengers of the cross, and the 
liberators of the temple. He preferred their rude simplicity 
and their simple faith, to the luxury and the new arts of the 
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West. In this apostleship, with nothing but hope to sustain 
him, he lived to extreme old age. Occasionally, by the hand 
of some foreign trader, or some travelling monk of Mt, Athos, 
he would send news of Greece to his countrymen dispersed 
at Rome, Florence, and Mantua. He told them of these 
uncultivated Greeks, once despised by the Empire, where 
he had again found his lost country. ‘ You seek to move a 
polite people,” wrote he to Lascaris ; “1 to animate our bar- 
barous brethren. You are disseminating the arts in Europe ; 
I am preserving religion in Greece.” While occupied with 
these cares he died, full of days. The mountain shepherds 
made his grave in the rock where he had lived. They divid- 
ed his garments amongst them as holy relics. The leaves of 
his copy of the Scriptures were divided among the wandering 
families of the tribe. ‘They offered prayers on his grave, and 
never, in combat or flight, did they suffer the Turks to ap- 
proach it. Long afterwards, fathers would show their little 
children the stone where the Bishop used to sit ; the stream, 
now dried up, where he used to celebrate the divine myste- 
ry ; the tree to which he had suspended an image of the 
holy Virgin ; the summit where he had animated the courage 
of the Greeks ; the dark and narrow defile, where he had 
saved from slaughter some Turkish prisoners, who had been 
captured in the plain. The memory of a man preserved a 
people. 

While Greece was slowly recovering from barbarity, her 
ancient arts were vivifying Europe. Under the early patron- 
age of the Pontifical Court, the printing press had introduced 
the choicest remains of Athenian civilization, and ignorance 
fled before the light of such sublime models. Thus was ac- 
complished that happy revolution which Lascaris had fore- 
told. As for himself, satisfied with having put his hand to 
the great work, he constantly turned his eyes towards Greece. 
The same longing for his native, though enslaved, land was 
still more intense in the heart of Gemisthus, the venerable 
and enthusiastic disciple of Plato. The blandishments of 
Rome and Florence could not long retain him. He prefer- 
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red to go and end his days under the dominion of the Turks 
and among the ruins of Athens. Held by some powerful 
charm, he would die in the places sacred for him ; like those 
priests of polytheism, who, when their idols were broken in 
pieces and their temples were destroyed, when the flame of 
the sanctuary was extinguished, could not be torn from the 
place where they had worshipped divinities which were no 
more. 

Without sharing in this blind worship of the soil of Greece, 
disfigured by slavery, Lascaris desired, nevertheless, to be 
nearer to his unhappy country. After having, at Florence, 
at Rome, and Mantua, fulfilled his noble mission ; when he 
had seen a new generation spring up around him; when he 
was assured that the inestimable deposit which he had saved 
by his efforts was henceforth the property of the human race, 
in spite of the solicitations of the Republics and Princes of 
Italy he returned to Sicily.* He preferred this country for 
his last asylum, because he should there be oftener in the re- 
ceipt of news from Greece, and be better able to afford relief 
to such of his countrymen as might escape from the oppres- 
sion of the Turks. Sicily was ignorant and wild ; the useful 
arts were almost entirely neglected ; science was unknown ; 
and the use of paper very rare. Yet Lascaris, by his pres- 
ence alone, founded here a school which soon became cele- 
brated, and attracted scholars from all the cities of Italy, from 
the other countries of Europe, and even from the British isles. 
Here it was that this generous Greek, more than thirty years 
after the fall of Constantinople, still conversed of his sad re- 
collections and his noble hopes, already nearly accomplished. 
During this long period, Europe had formed many projects 
for the deliverance of Greece. The pontiffs of Rome had 
demanded it, and kings had promised it; but nothing was 


————— 
-—-  -  ——  — ——— 


* Bembo mentions in his letters, and in the dialogue on Mount Etna, before 
alluded to, his acquaintance with Constantine Lascaris, while he resided in Si- 
cily. ‘“ Nihil illo sene humanius, nihil sanctius,” says he. Such was the as- 
cendency which these expatriated Greeks acquired over the first intellects of 
Italy. 
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done. The death of Mahomet had freed Italy from terror, 
but left Greece in the fetters of Bajazet. Meanwhile the 
human mind was becoming enlightened ; the arts were mak- 
ing rapid progress ; and a new branch of industry, at first 
marvellous, was now almost universal. Lascaris received, 
from time to time, from Rome and Venice, the works whose 
precious originals he had brought to Italy, now reprodaced 
by an art which secured them against all danger of destruc- 
tion. One day, as he had just finished the interpretation of 
the passage of Plato, which recounts, under a half fabulous 
form, the old Egyptian traditions concerning the island At- 
lantis, he learned that a Genoese pilot had just discovered a 
new world ;—that other hemisphere, perhaps, which antiquity 
had known, or Plato had divined. Beautiful epoch of modern 
history! Fortunate age of the human mind, when the still 
young and artless spirit was fed, at once, with the sweets of 
science and the delights of discovery ! 

Lascaris, the liveliness of whose imagination old age had 
not weakened, shed tears on learning this new conquest of 
the genius of man. During the last years of his life, he would 
often make this revolution the topic of conversation with his 
young pupils. He would recall all that had happened, of the 
great and the new, in Europe, for the past thirty years ;— 
letters flourishing, the genius of the ancients recovered, their 
thoughts interpreted and understood, and producing new 
thoughts ;—in fine, the boundaries of the domain of man ex- 
tended, as his mind became enlightened. Occupied with 
these sentiments, and still animated by that spirit of prose- 
lytism for the arts which had distinguished his youth, Lasca- 
ris, one day, a short time before his death, conducted the 
young foreigners to the place where, for the first time, he had 
debarked in his flight from Constantinople. Among the com- 
pany were the successors of those generous Italians, whose 
aid he had then received. The most brilliant among them, 
and the most enthusiastic in his love for the arts of Greece, 
was the young Bembo, the son of a Venetian Senator, before 
whom Lascaris had once defended, on the same shore, the 
arts and sciences of Greece calumniated by her fall. 
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The sage old man took pleasure in recalling those times, 
and in bringing before their minds those first interviews, as if 
certain of transmitting them to posterity by confiding them to 
the memory and talent of his scholars. ‘I must soon die,” 
said he ; “and I leave nothing of myself behind. But I have 
formed you to a love for the arts, and the noble sentiments 
which they inspire. After my death you will return to your 
respective countries ; you will follow, in the career of art and 
genius, that movement which, commencing in Italy, will in- 
clude entire Europe within the circle of its influence. What 
beautiful creations will you see spring forth! With what 
glory will you yourselves be associated! The human mind, 
quickened by the leaven of antiquity, is every where in a 
ferment. Our master Plato has said, that the souls of men, 
on coming into this life, recover by recollection all that they 
had known in another world, and that, for these to learn, is 
only to renember.* Thus the genius of antiquity is daily 
becoming the inspiration and, as it were, the thought of mo- 
dern times. While you are playing a part in this revolution, 
and sharing in its glory, think of enslaved and unfortunate 
Greece. Remember the day when our fugitive vessel brought 
you the monuments of the ancient Hellenes. Will not Europe 
some day feel the debt of gratitude which she owes to our 
country? Will not the new world, but just arisen from the 
ocean, at some future day, instructed in our arts, of which at 
present she knows not the name, interest herself in our cala- 
mities, and send us her soldiers and her liberty? And must 
civilization take so Jarge a circuit before reappearing upon 
the soil whence she has so often departed? Yes,” continued 
Lascaris with a sort of prophetic warmth, “entire Europe will 
seek this glory, and at some future day the inspiration of our 
arts will raise up avengers for us among the inheritors of the 
genius of our fathers.” 

The old man did not long survive this interview. His 





* Cicero, in his Essay De Senectute, records the same idea, but more fully. 
The whole section is in Cicero’s best style, and, indeed, the entire Essay is not 
inferior to the best extant in any language. —Tr. 
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death was mourned throughout Sicily, to which he had given 
the idea of a milder civilization and a better life. His disci- 
ples, scattered through the cities of Europe, bore with them 
the recollection of his words, and that happy tradition of 
Greece which lived in him. For many years was to be seen, 
at Messina, in the church of the Carmelites, the monument of 
white marble which the citizens had erected in memory of 
Lascaris ; but, afterwards neglected, it has perished without 
recovery. Indifference is more destructive than time; and, 
Lascaris, the saviour of the arts of Greece, to whom Europe 
owes so much, has left no traces of himself. save some recol- 
lections transmitted through his affectionate disciples, which 
we have endeavoured to collect. 


ARTICLE VIL. 


THE IDIOMATIC USE OF CERTAIN HEBREW NOUNS IN 
CONSTRUCTION. 


By Rev. G. Bosworrn, Pro‘essor in the Baptist College, Montreal. 


Ir is well known that the Hebrews had but comparative- 
ly few adjectives, it having been regarded as more in accord- 
ance with the oriental style of thought to use nouns for this 
purpose. Many, therefore, of our qualifying words denoting 
a property, attribute, or habit, were expressed by an abstract 
noun or name of a thing, designating the attribute, preceded 
by some general name of a person as the subject. In this 
idiomatic use of certain nouns, they, when either followed by 
a concrete or abstract noun, were put in regimen. 

The difference of meaning, however, existing between 
such nouns has been too much overlooked. On this subject 
the Grammars and Lexicons in use are defective. The remarks 
in Gesenius’ Gr., eleventh edition, $ 104, 2, and in Roediger’s 
revised edition, are extremely brief, and indeed unsatisfactory. 
Ewald (Gr. $ 498) has but little more on the subject, though 
what he has is distinguished by the philosophical discrimina- 
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tion of this celebrated scholar. Nordheimer (Gr. § 817) 
while he treats this idiomatic use of nouns at some length, 
fails to distinguish between their respective meanings. Nor 
does Hoffmann in his Grammatica Syriaca, or Winer in his 
Chaldee Grammar, in which languages the same idiom occurs, 
treat the subject more satisfactorily. ‘The lexicons afford but 
little more information. It cannot then be considered useless 
or improper to investigate this subject, which has an intimate 
bearing not merely upon the interpretation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but on that of the Septuagint and the New 
Testament. 

The nouns to which particular reference is made are the 
following: viz., 1, O°~ (mux, me); 2, dea (mb>va); 3, se 
(ex); and 4, j2 (rz). These differ materially from one 
another in the meaning which they convey in their idiomatic 
use, and are not by any means to be regarded as synonymous. 
They will be considered in their order. 

I. tx (mtx). This is an indefinite, and ofttimes indeed 
abstract, expression for a person—a man generally—about 
whom something is to be stated indicative of quality, attribute, 
&c., without reference to its origin, or to its peculiar manner 
or degree of development. Thus p25 Sx means an elo- 
quent man, without referring to the origin or degree of the 
eloquence, but merely stating a general fact. So also 
boeda vex a wicked man, MomMbo tx a warrior, "NF Oy a 
handsome man, and many other such expressions. The 
plural form also frequently occurs, as 32> "82x intelligent men, 
moms "2x warriors. ‘This usage is also found in the Chaldee. 
Thus in the Targum of Onkelos we meet with babs 933. 
The usage of dre in the Septuagint is in some places (as 
«vig Svvduews) nearly allied to that under consideration. 
Indeed so general is the use of tx in the connection and 
meaning above referred to, and so readily is it supplied, that 
it is sometimes omitted, as with mbam Ps. 109: 4, >>. 
Judg. 5: 30, -5:% Prov. 14: 1. 

The feminine "xis similarly used, as 577 mux a capable 
woman. 
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The plural noun p°m2 is construed in the same manner, 
e.g. xj°n2 This seems to have been more common in 
very ancient times, as we may perhaps infer from its use in 
the singular in proper names, e. g. >xdama, m>v:N2, also in 
Punic nanws ina, jm2 ne. 

II. >a (mbz2). In this word the sense of possession 
appears to be the primary one. The meaning of the verb 
32 in the Ethiopic (see Ludolf’s Lex.) and the Arabic (the 
Camus, Golius, &c.,) indicates this. Correct, therefore, is 
Vitringa in his remark,—* >>3 proprie 6 ¢ywr, habens quam- 
cunque rem in sua potestate, quare ad maritum refertur per 
ellipsin, qui integre dicitur Mex >>3 habens mulierem. 
Exod. 21: 3.” 

This word is therefore to be distinguished from *x in its 
idiomatic use, since it expresses that relation which exists, 
when a thing subordinated to a person is in his possession 
(Steiger). Even in some passages in which at first view the 
difference between this word and the former does not appear, 
it, on closer examination, is found, as where the men of Jabesh 
are styled "tix 2 Sam. 2: 4, 5, ">a 2 Sam. 21: 12, and 
"s07 1 Sam. 31: 11. The word “citizens” or “ inhabitants,” 
may indeed be used to translate either passage, but the idea 
of dwelling must not be excluded in the last instance, nor 
that of possession in the one immediately preceding it. The 
word 53 in the usage to which we now refer, is in fact more 
expressive than 68 on this very ground, that while the latter 
has no respect to degrees of superiority or inferiority, the 
former carefully denotes these. It is thus used with wx in 
more than one passage to increase the signification, a circum- 
stance which in itself proves the diversity of meaning in these 
two words. Thus “»¥ 22 sx is stronger than ">y ox ~The 
one means “hairy man,” in a general sense, the other, in a 
peculiar and pre-eminent degree, as wearing the hair dress, 
peculiar to the prophets. 

Thus, then, from the primary meaning of the word, and 
from its use with d*x, the peculiar force of >23 over U7" may 
perhaps be considered as established. Nor does it appear to 
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us that any one passage requires us to regard the two words 
as identical in meaning. 

We proceed now to cite some examples of the use of bz3. 
mizdmm 22 means, as indeed the context seems to require, a 
“celebrated dreamer,’ “ professed dreamer ;” one who, as 
it were, makes a business of it, has dreams at his beck. ‘nm tix 
would merely mean “a dreamer.” The expression m3 "533 
differs from m*~2 *%2% Obad. 7, since the former were “ allies ” 
of long standing, the latter simply “allies.” Indeed S22 in 
its idiomatic use frequently conveys the sense of habitual 
possession and therefore development. Thus 5x b>3 Prov. 
22: 24, and men za Prov. 29: 22 indicate habitual anger, 
and are therefore stronger than 5x Bx Prov. 29: 22, and 
mion tx Prov. 22: 24. Indeed, in these passages the gra- 
dation of meaning which is visible further supports our view 
as expressed above. In Prov. 29: 22 men in the latter 
clause is stronger than 98. Now with the former word we have 
bz2, with the latter os. In Prov. 22: 24 the comparative 
weakness of Sx is compensated by the plural form of the 
same strong expression rizm. The difference between >22 
pws3 and ‘3 Osx is too plain to need remark, although Gesenius 
(Lex. voc. "25) makes them the same in meaning. Farst, 
however, in his Schul-woérterbuch, Steiger in his Com. on 
Peter, Ewald in his Gram. $ 498, and others, agree in giving 
to the former the sense of “one having or instituting law- 
suits,” and to the latter that of “eloquent” merely. Indeed, 
so obvious is this difference of meaning that Gesenius himself 
(Lex. voc. 53) in another part of his Lexicon plainly con- 
fesses it; not the only instance by the way in which this 
eminent scholar contradicts himself. 

The word 523, in consequence of its peculiar meaning, is 
sometimes applied to animals and inanimate things, with 
which t*x is not found. The words indicating re/ation 
among men are frequently used with reference to the lower 
orders of creation, to express certain shades of meaning, but 
never those which indicate man as such, in distinction from 
all other created objects. This is the reason why, while the 
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latter are not used with reference to animals and inanimate 
objects, the former are frequently so found. Thus a bird 
is termed 522522, a ram 22pm dya and a threshing-drag 
mitp"p 522; 38 is so used in Arabic, and j2 (m2) both in He- 
brew and Arabic. 

This word is used in the sense above mentioned in the 
Targums, as }220 532 Gen. 29: 1, and in the Rabbinic wri- 
tings (Buxt. Chald. and Rab. Lex. col. 333) ; in the Arabic, 
in which language a usage similar to this prevails very exten- 
sively ; and also in the Syriac, of which Hoffmann, in his 
excellent Grammar, gives several examples. See $ 108, 
4, d. 

III. sy (ex). Although these words indivating source, 
control, &c., are idiomatically used in Arabic (for examples 
see Golius in his Lex. Arab. col. 1O—11, and 147—150; 
though these, it must be confessed, belong rather to the arti- 
ficial, sportive, and later language, as Ewald correctly asserts), 
the Ethiopic (Ludolf’s Lex.) and the Syriac (Hoffmann Gr. 
Syr. p. 286); yet they are not found in this connection in 
Hebrew, unless we may regard the former as so employed 
in proper names. The word *3x in the old construct state 
(Roediger’s Gesenius’ Heb. Gr. by Davies, pp. 131, 132) 
often occurs in such names, sometimes written in full, as 
37°38, 573728; occasionally shortened by the omission of the 
"of construction, see "22% 1 Sam. 14: 51, in v. 50 “3°28; 
now and then still further softened when a Yod follows, 
"m73%; and twice more abreviated still in “3>°% compared 
with =12°2x Josh. 17: 2. 

The opinion that the usage above referred to, existing 
in very ancient times, gave rise to these as epithets, which 
afterwards became proper names, is defended by Gesenius in 
in his Thesaurus, and still more recently in the last edition 
of his Lexicon. Ewald, however, entirely dissents from it. 
He thinks that the first member of each compound did in 
véry early ages indicate the father of the son named in the 
second member, and that subsequently the word “ father,” as 
aterm of dignity, distinguished the elder or favourite son. 
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There is much to favour this opinion; for, 1. The second 
member of the compound term is often found alone, as, Dan, 
Abidan ; Ezer, Abiezer; Noam, Abinoam. This even oc- 
curred in the same family, as Abner, the son of Ner. 2. 
This serves to explain other adjuncts, e. g. ach, “ brother,” 
in Ram, 1 Chron. 2: 9, Abiram, Nu. 16: 1, Achiram, Nu. 
26: 38; Noam, Abdinoam, Achinoam. ‘To chamu, “ bro- 
ther-in-law,” these remarks also refer. Thus we find Adital, 
2 Sam. 3: 4, Chamutal, 2 Kings 24: 18. 3. This opinion 
seems to be further sustained by the word >xe7=x Gen. 10: 
28. 1 Chron. 1: 22. This person seems to have been the 
founder of the Arabic tribe >x2, the Mcde of Theophrastus, the 
Mewar of Strabo. Yet it must be confessed that this ad- 
junct is frequently found in the names of females, viz. 
D1s"ay, borax, ates, &c. Now although in remote antiqui- 
ty this prefix might in such connexion have designated the 
father of the daughter mentioned in the last member, such 
was evidently not the case subsequently. Probably in the 
absence of male ofispring, or from some other genealogi- 


cal reason, the name of dignity peculiarly appropriate to 
the representative of a family, was conferred on certain fe- 
males. 


Traces of this idiomatic usage we have noticed as being 
found in Arabic, &c., are occasionally to be met with in 
Greek and Latin writers; see Liddell and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon, voc. zazje, and notice the use of “ pater cene”’ in 
Horace. 

IV. j2 (m2). The idiomatic use of these words is fre- 
quent. “43,” says Steiger, “designates the begotten, in 
reference to that which begets: offspring, product, therefore 
son, grandchild, posterity, (trop. scholars), youth, shoot,— 
without distinction. But in the oriental way of contemplat- 
ing things, purified and sanctioned in the Bible, the general 
is not only recognized as a reality, but as something more 
real and earlier than the individual that holds of it, and hence 
considers this as its offspring. Hence so many expressions 
that appear to us strange and incongruous, but which we 
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must not, in translating, soften down and explain.” Thus a 
fruitful hill is styled 722 ja, literally, a son of fruitfulness, as 
derived frony it—impregnated with fruit and therefore fruitful, 
being like its mother. So 5"m "32 indicates more than "2x 
ben, since it denotes that the men were not merely strong, 
but as it were born of strength. The expression mi>7 j2 means 
belonging to heating, as a child to its parent, and 27> 42 that 
which has sprung up in a night, and is dependent on it (see 
Ewald’s Heb. Gr. $ 498). 2i3 "22 “sons of lightning,” are 
birds of prey which fly as swiftly as though born of the light- 
ning, and characterized by its speed. A similar usage occurs 
in Onkelos, &c., Gen. 7: 17,5: 32, &c. (see Buxtorf’s 
Chal. and Rab. Lex. voc. 42, 93, M3); in Arabic (see 
Golius Lex. Arab., sub voc.) ; and in Syriac (Schaaf’s Lex. 
Hoffmann’s Gr. Syr. 287). It is found too in the Septuagint, 
where réxvov (ra réxve adixiag, Hos. 10: 9, céxva aamdeiag, 
Is. 57: 4) and vidg (vioi tig dvvapuews, 2 ch. 25: 13) are 
thus used. Jt also explains the peculiar force of some pas- 
sages in the New Testament, in reference to which we shall 
cite from Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament Idioms :— 
“Instead,” says that eminent scholar, “ of concrete adjectives, 
which would be taken substantively, in conformity with He- 
brew usage, we find nouns with viog or zéxvov, which, accord- 
ing to the lively perceptions of orientals, denote the most in- 
timate connection with (dependence on) something (Vorst 
Heb. p. 467. 19): e. g. vioi daedeiag, Eph. 2: 2 (children 
of disobedience, born, as it were, from the dmaudeia, raised, 
attached to her like a mother), céxva gwzrds, Eph. 5: 8, 
TEXvO vmaxone, 1 Pet. a. 14, TEXVEL Ooyns, Eph. ££ 3, TExVE 
xeragac, 2 Pet. 2: 14.” To these examples may be added 
many others, as viol Bgorrig, Mark 3: 17, viot eignvne, Luke 
10: 6, &c. For instances of this usage in ecclesiastical 
writers, see Epiphan. Opp. i. p. 380. 

The same remarks hold good when 42 is used with refer- 
ence totime. ‘“ The time itself,” says a German critic, “ is 
taken abstractly as mere form, or concretely, so that it com- 
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prehends in itself the entire facts.” The “son of fifty years” 
is one then who has been, as it were, produced by, and 
is alive in this period of time, and is characterized by its 
events. This usage iscommon. It is found in Syriac (Schaaf’s 
Lex. 66. Hoff. Syr. Gr. p. 587,) and in other cognate 
tongues. 

The word under consideration is frequently found in 
proper names, viz. >9n-;3, &c. It sometimes, in such a 
connexion, suffers contraction ; see pdvin, 1752, jW>a. See 
Roediger de Lib. Hist. Interp. Arab. p. 20, 21. 

Thus, then, wx in the usage referred to, is an indefinite 
expression for a man about whom something indicative of 
quality, &c. is stated ; 522 is less general, and expresses that 
relation which exists when a thing subordinated to a person 
or thing is in his or its possession—sx if ever used, even in 
proper names, possesses the peculiar ideas connected with 
the paternal relation, in which production, dissemination and 
authority are prominent—and 42 refers to an intimate con- 
nexion with, and absolute dependence upon, the 3x or 5x to 
which the word with which it is in regimen refers ; to those 
particular ideas, in short, suggested by the filial relation. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


[ The following letter from Professor Johnson, in reply to the stric- 
tures published in the April number, we are constrained to admit asa 
matter of justice to one who supposes himself misrepresented. The 
matters of difference between the reviewer and the Professor are 
hardly of sufficient importance to justify any further allusion to them 
in these pages.—Eb. ] 

Mr. Hopkins had proposed an investigation of a fact—whether 
the passage in Joshua, 10: 12-15, were genuine or spurious! He con- 
sidered it an interpolation, and gave his reasons. I considered those 
reasons not sufficient to authorize us to reject the passage, and sought 
to show this in the Methodist Quarterly Review for October, 1845, 
thinking we should admit arguments which go to mar the rs of 
the sacred writings with t caution. It is in the reply of Mr. H. 
which appeared in the Biblical Repository for April, 1846, that he 
has unfortunately erred so greatly. 
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Before pointing out these errors, I am willing to confess to the 
respected readers of the Biblical Repository the wrong I have done 
to Mr. H., for which he charges so freely, “ misrepresentation,” and 
want of “ veracity” (pp. 292-3, Bib. Rep., — 1846); for in such 
a discussion I would wish always to be candid and honest. 

On page 521, Methodist Quarterly Review for October, 1845, I 
quoted the language of Mr. H_ respecting this sentence in Habakkuk, 
“ The sun and moon stood still in their habitation,” as follows: “This 
passage should not be thought to have had areference to any event 
which ever actually took place.” And a little below, “No one sup- 
poses for a moment that a single one of the remaining declarations 
(of this chapter) ever referred to a transaction which at one time Lit- 
erally occurred.” ere language of his is found in the Bib. Rep., 
January, 1845, pp. 123-4. 

To this I remarked, “‘ We confess we do not understand that part 
of the hermeneutic science which would teach that a prophet of the 
Most High could occupy a whole chapter in extolling the majesty 
and glory of His acts on the earth, and not employ a single expres- 
sion which could for a moment be supposed to have reference to any 
act that ever transpired.” This was my language, not his, and my 
offence is, in not using the word “ literally” before transpired ; 
when I thought, in the simplicity of my understanding, I had em- 
braced all his meaning. 

This confession made, I only ask room to verify a few of his quo- 
tations. 

He had recited at considerable length the testimony of Josephus 
respecting the “Book of Jasher” (see Bib. Rep. Jan. 1845, p. 110), 
to which I said, 

“ That Josephus so far from giving an opinion at full length, and 
specifically, as quoted above, concerning the ‘Book of Jasher,’ has 
never once named the name of Jasher throughout the whole of his 
histories, nor so much as intimated that he ever heard of such a book.” 
(p- 511.) And respecting the place in Josephus referred to, where he 
speaks of “the books laid up in the temple,” I said, 

“ The inquiry is, then, What ‘ were the books laid up in the temple ? 
We can easily see that it is not among the wildest of conjectures that 
have been made, to suppose that the book of Jasher was intended ; 
and that point assumed, the further conjecture that the other items 
above-named were also of Josephus’s opinion, gains a strength of pro- 
bability amounting perhaps to inference. But remove this substra- 
tum, and the fabric it supports goes with it. And we claim that such 
a conjecture is entirely independent of the data which might have 
guided it.” (p. 512.) 

I then showed that I thought Josephus could have meant none 
other than the “ Hebrew Scriptures.” 

Mr. H. quotes me thus: 

“<« We can easily see,’ adds this reviewer, ‘that it is not among 
the wildest of conjectures to suppose that the book of Jasher was in- 
tended.’ Nay, he admits, that ‘this opinion gains a strength of pro- 
bability amounting, perhaps, to inference.’” (p. 282.) 

About the poetry of the passage, Mr. H. quotes thus, (p. 285): 

“¢ The characteristics,’ he says, ‘by which we are accustomed to 
distinguish poetry, are these, to wit—the determination of the verse 
by a certain number and fixed order of feet, ascertained by the num- 
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ber and quantity of syllables in each.’” He then refers to Job, the 
Psalms, etc., and says, “ Will the learned Professor deny that (these) 
are poetry? And can he find here his ‘determination of the verse,’ 
etc., etc.” 

What I had said, and which he professes to have quoted, is this, 

. 515): 

- “That all the obvious characteristics by which we are accustomed 
to distinguish poetry, to wit, the determination of the verse by a cer- 
tain number and fixed order of feet, ascertained by the number and 
quantity of the syllables in each ; in fine, the entire subject of prosod 
as it exhibits wy A from the ancient Greek hitherward, was wholly 
unknown to the Hebrews.” I then referred to the doctrines of the 
grammarians, and named Nordheimer as containing “ the condensed 
substance of what is known on the subject.” 

On pages 294, 5, Mr. H. gives what he calls a conjecture of mine 
about the difficulty in ver. 15, and indulges in quite an air of triumph 
to find that the same conjecture had been made by Dr. Clarke, and 
so could not be original with me; and after many grave things about 
the man “who can furnish us with such a ‘suggestion’ as the above,” 
adds, in quotation marks, thereby claiming it to be my exact words— 
“* Hagilgallah,’ in the Hebrew character, ‘ is formed of letters so near- 
ly resembling those which are combined in Makkedah, as to be easily 
mistaken the one for the other ;’” and with asurprise adds—“ And the 
man who says this professes to understand Hebrew!” (As if, forsooth, 
it needed any further knowledge of Hebrew to form an opinion on 
such a question than to have eyes to see the letters !) 

Now it was very unfortunate in him to have written that, and 
much more to the same effect; for it happens to be gratuitous, every 
word of it. I made no such conjecture as he supposes. I never wrote 
a word of what he professes to quote from me. The idea of that way 
to explain the difficulty in verse 15, was never in my mind till [ saw 
iton his page. I did offer a conjecture, but one as widely different 
from that which he attributes to me, as light from darkness. It is re- 
corded and can be read (ut supra. p. 523). ButI will not trespass on 
your indulgence. These are specimens. It so happens that he has 
failed to present my arguments in whole and in part. Save the three 
or four pages occupied with the description of his modern Jasher, 
there is barely one page on which these misunderstandings, misstate- 
ments, misconceptions, or misrepresentations (I am at a loss what to 
= them) do net occur, and on some pages not less than half a 

ozen. 

In sincerity, I am sorry a Christian minister should have done so. 
I did not intend to provoke the man, but only to deal candidly with 
his arguments. 

One word on the original question. Those who have read the two 
articles of Mr. H. will have seen that he relinquishes the opinion he first 
held, that Jasher was an ancient book of miscellaneous poems, com- 
posed, certainly in part, in the time of David, and thinks now there 
was no ancient Jasher, but only this modern one, of which all the 
world heard enough a few years ago; composed, as he thinks, by some 
idle monk, “about the commencement of the middle ages,” since 
which time, the passage in dispute has been, from such a source, 
foisted into the sacred text. I have simply to say, that from that po- 
sition, the argument is a short one, merely a question of historic fact, 
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— Was that passage in Joshua before the middle ages? Without ex- 
hibiting proofs, we say only—It was; and Mr. Hopkins has himself 
quoted the historic testimony which demonstrates it. 
With many thanks for the privilege of justifying myself thus in 
part to your worthy readers, believe me, with high regard, 
Your obed’t servant, H. M. JOHNSON. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 28th July, 1846. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—A Greek-English Lexicon, based onthe German work of Francis 
Passow. By Henry Georce Lippe, A. M., and Rosert 
Scort, A. it. Edited, with additions, by Henry Driscer, 
A. M., Professor in Columbia College. Harper & Brothers. 
pp. 1700, 8vo. 


The reproduction, in this noble style of graphy, and at this 
cheap rate, of Licdell and Scott’s edition of Passow, is a matter of 
just pridé and congratulation. There is scarcely no part of our 
educational apparatus in this country so defective as in the matter 
of a Greek Lexicon. The manuals mostly in use are not only ex- 
ceedingly meagre, but constructed in such disregard of all true 
lexical principles, and so inadequately present those shades of mean- 
ing which the age, the genius, or the dialect of the writers created, 
that they as often mislead as assist. It will rejoice every lover of 
sound learning among us, that we have access to a work of such 
decided superiority as must necessarily displace them. 

This work is pretty well known to the learned world. It is based 
upon the famous work of Passow, which stands without a peer or 
a rival in Germany, and is justly considered a masterpiece of its kind, 
exemplifying, as far as it goes, as scarcely no other work does, the 
true principles of lexicography. Passow’s great design was not only 
to trace the origin and express the meaning of a word, but also to de- 
velope the history of its changes, the nature and quality of its usage, 
its rank and character, and its modifications by the taste of different 
writers, by idioms and dialects, beginning with its earliest appearance, 
and descending through the successive eras of Grecian literature. 
Thus the real signification is displayed in its minutest shades, and all 
the history of a word needful for its intelligent use or clear apprehen- 
sion. This gigantic work none but a German would have attempted ; 
and Passow’s life was spared to execute the task only in part. He 
carried his investigations through the era of Homer and Hesiod, but 
left the matter, as it relates to subsequent authors, pretty much where 
he found it. Liddell and Scott, in translating it, wisely carried this 
searching examination through the remaining periods of Greek litera- 
ture, though it cannot be said with the same csnuuing thoroughness 
that characterizes the German. The Attic writers, however, receiveda 
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good recension ; and the entire field was so well gone over as to afford 
a fair historic development of every word, with a precise indication of 
its origin, growth and changes, and the sense as used oy pro- 
minent writer in the whole cycle of Greek literature. e have not 
the space to notice much at large, the close adherence which the work 
observes to all the principles and maxims of good lexicography ; but 
we have said enough to show its incomparable superiority, and the 
_, labour and scholarship which its preparation has demand- 
ed. Though itis not yet complete, and more extended and thorough 
reading of Greek authors will add to its exactness and comprehen- 
siveness, yet it is already a monument of erudition, perseverance, 
and good sense, which is not likely to be exceeded very soon. 

The American edition appears under the auspices of Prof. Drisler, 
who has had the valuable assistance of Prof. Anthon. The labours 
in the direct line of lexicography of Prof. D. are confined to extend- 
ing the reading of Liddell aed Soot, and consequently adding to the 
number and completeness of significations. A large number of 
words are added, which indicate great diligence, and increase the 
value of the work. The great and responsible task of supervising 
the press—itself a prodigious work—he has executed with creditable 
accuracy. Besides this, he has incorporated, in alphabetical order, 
all the Greek proper names found in the best authors, of the utility 
of which there will be a difference of opinion. It increases the bulk 
of the work, but has the merit of convenience, and in some instances 
of unquestionable propriety. We must also strongly commend the 
clear and tasteful typography, the paper, the binding, and the price 
—all qualities of first-rate importance, in a work of this kind. We 
have no doubt it will command a wide sale, and ultimately take the 
place of all others. 


2.—Harpers’ New Miscellany of Sterling Literature. 


The following volumes have been added to this valuable series of 
reprints during the past quarter: Bell’s Life of George Canning—an 
admirable biography of one of the most interesting public characters 
of modern times. Brief, but comprehensive, and abounding in those 
apt illustrations and selections from the subject’s writings and speeches, 
as to afford a complete and lively portraiture of the life and powers of 
the man. 

The seventh edition of Mrs. Somerville’s celebrated work—The 
Connection of the Physical Sciences—a most erudite, yet popular di- 
gest of the leading principles of the Natural Sciences, so arranged as 
to afford mutual illustration of the subjects discussed, and an increas- 
ing interest to the reader. It is a book whose value will not soon de- 
preciate, 

Legends of the Talmud and Koran, translated from a German 
work by Dr. G. Weil,—very curious alike to the scholar and the gen- 
eral reader, as an exemplification of oriental superstitions, and by the 
contrast, furnishing a striking proof of the divinity of the Scriptures. 

The Modern British Plutarch, is a series of graphic sketches of 
some thirty eminent British characters in the various walks of life, 
from the polished and lively pen of Dr. Cooke of Dublin. 

Borneo and the Indian Archipelago, by the Hon. a — 
Keppell. The principal value of this work consists in the full sketc 
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it presents of the extraordinary achievements of Mr. Brooke in Bor- 
neo, who, = the sovereignty of a province of that wild and 
unknown territory, has erected a kingdom, and accomplished a work of 
civilization and moral good, surprising as well for its amount as its 
unexpectedness. The narrative is pleasingly written, and discloses 
to the reader a new world full of promise of great things. We think 
each and all of the books of this series possess more than ordinary 
value, and shall be glad if it preserves its present high character. 


3.—Elementary Classical Works. 


The Messrs. Harper have issued a Latin Chrestomathy, which 
strikes us as possessing unusual merits in some particulars, and as 
especially worthy the attention of teachers. It is entitled the First 
Book in Latin, and prepared by Professors McClintock and Crooks, 
of Dickinson College, Pa. Its chief cemnguie | consists in the promi- 
nence it gives to those exercises in writing and speaking the language 
which are so essential to fix the principles of grammar and language 
in the pupil’s memory. The lessons proceeding in a philosophic man- 
ner, the variety and frequency with which each point is brought up, 
to be conned over and over, cannot fail to familiarize the pupil with 
the subject, before he proceeds to another. It a pears to be a fine 
application of what are now known as Ollendortf’s principles to the 
acquisition of this noble tongue. 

An Elementary Greek Grammar, compiled from the larger work 
lately issued, by Dr. Ralph Kihner, has been published at Andover. 
The excellences of the original, which are now well known, and are 
probably unsurpassed by any other work among us, are preserved in 
this, and adapted to the use of the learner. We commend with 
pleasure its beautiful typography, as well as real worth. 

The Harpers have issued an edition of the Eclogues and Bucolics 
of Virgil, with Prof. Anthon’s Notes. It is uniform with their edition 
of the Eneid. We are quite pleased to see the different parts of this 
great author published separately. There will be a much better 
chance of their being read. 

We must also mention the —— of a new treatise on Alge- 
bra, by Prof. Loomis, of the N. Y. University. It introduces in a very 
lucid manner, adapted for elementary use, some of the higher princi- 
ples of the science, which have hitherto been excluded from this class 
of works. In arrangement, and ingenuity of illustration, it appears 
to be very happy; and though comprehensive, not too concise for con- 
venient use. Published by Harper and Brothers. 


4.—The Trees of America, Native and Foreign, pictorially and 
botanically delineated. By D. J. Browne. Harper & Brothers. 


The publishers have finely aided the author in bringing out a 
beautiful and valuable work in a barren and needy department of our 
current literature. The delineations of the writer are illustrated by 
numerous drawings, which add much to the accuracy of the reader’s 
conception. There is a happy union of science, practical informa- 
tion and of pleasant gossip, relative te the whole literature of trees,so 
arranged as to throw light upon every point, either of the botany, the 
history, the uses, the management and culture, the pathology and the 
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poetry, of all the trees of our country, whether indigenous or exotic, 
that any reader can desire ; while the good taste and real ability 
with which all is accomplished, enhance its authority and add to its 
interest. For the gentleman whose taste seeks a beautiful expression 
in the arrangement and ornamenting of grounds, or the practical culti- 
vator, or the scholar, or the mere reader, we should suppose the 
volume to possess more than ordinary attraction and value, 

3L> We have to regret again the unavoidable exclusion of a 
large part of our Notices. 


ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Continental. 


Dietlein W. O. Das urchristenthum. Primitive Christianity: an examination of the 
conjectures of the School of Dr. Baur of Tiibingen, concerning the Times of the Apostles. 
A very conclusive refutation of the opinions of one of the most decided and extravagant of 
the Rationalistic School ; and is said to be valuable not only on its own account, but as a 
striking indication of that change of opinion which is going on in the religious literature of 
Germany. 

Heringa, J. Opera Exegetica et Hermeneutica, Edidit, &c. H. E. Vinke. A valuable 
digest of the principal exegetical works of Heringa, especially those relating to the New 
Testament. These are known to scholars to be valuable. 

Von Raumer, R. Die Einwirkung des Christenthums auf die Althochdeutsche Sprache. 
An ingenious attempt to show the effect of Christianity upon the development and estab- 
lishment of the German language. The work is spoken of as falling short of the distin- 
guished author’s fame, and as being hardly worthy of the interesting subject. 

Theremin, Dr. F. Demosthenes und Massillon. A treatise on Homiletics, viewed in 
connection with Oratory in general, which is highly spoken of as ingenious and striking. 
The highest praise is bestowed on Massillon, as an orator. Such a work is much needed. 

Noack, D1. Ludw. Der Religionsbegriff Hegels, Ein Beitrag zur Kritik der Hegel- 
schen Religionsphilosophie. This work was published in Darmstadt in 1845, and is said to 
expose the radical misconceptions and errors of the Hegelian religious philosophy with great 
acuteness and candour. 

Schegg, Peter. Die Psalmen ubersetzt und erklart fiir Verstandniss und Betrachtung. 
Schegg is a Catholic, but his work has great merit for its industrious comparison of the old 
versions, and its faithful adherence to correct principles of interpretation. The old inter- 
pretation of the Messianic Psalms is adhered to. 

Niebuhr, B.G. Geschichte des Zeitalters der Revolution. The famous Lectures on 
the times of the Revolution, delivered by Niebuhr in the University of Bonn in the summer 
of 1829, are here first gathered together. The long delay has been owing to the indifference 
or unwillingness of Neibubr’s son, who assumed the editorship of his papers. The frequen- 
cy with which they have been referred to, and the distinguished fame of the author, have 
given them great interest. They are said, however, somewhat to disappoint the high ex- 
pectations that have been raised. 
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564. 

History of Silk, Cotton, &c., noticed, 
179. 

Historians, Ancient and Modern, by 
Prof. E. D. Sanborn, 336. Quali- 
fications of a historian, 339. Sim- 
plicity of the ancient, 340. Mod- 
ern history fragmentary, 340. He- 
rodotus, 342. Compared with Ali- 
son, 345. Miss Martineau, 347, 
Livy, 353. Faults of Modern, 350. 

Hopkins, Rt. Rev. E., om command- 
ments, noticed, 367. 

Hopkins, Rev. T. M. Review of 


Johnsen’s Review, 268. 
Housman’s Remains, noticed, 376. 


J. 
Jenkyn on Atonement, noticed, 189. 
Jesuits, by Michelet, noticed, 184. 
Johnson's Review of Hopkins on Josh. 
10: 12,15. Reviewed by Rev. T, 
M. Hopkins, 268. Book of Jasher, 
269. Chapter 88: 63, quoted, 272. 
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Jasher quoted by sacred writers, 280. 
Miracle not referred to, 291. 


K. 
Ktthner’s Greek Grammar, noticed, 
567. 


L. 
Lewis, Prof.Tayler, Review of Church 
Question, 79. 
Sufferings of Christ, 
381. 
Literary Intelligence, 190, 380, 569, 
769. 
Literature, Pure and Sound, by Pres. 
White, 489. 
Lord our Shepherd, noticed, 185. 
Luther, Martin, Writings of, review- 
ed, 191. = 


Magi, the Religious Views and Histo- 
ry of, by Rev. S. P. Hildreth, 517. 
Scriptural notice of, 517. Described 
by Cicero, 519. Character, 520. 
Worshipped the Sun as a symbol, 
not as a God, 521. Care for fire 
and water, 523. Diogenes Laertius, 
524. Their worship, 525. Creed, 
526. Duality of the spiritual nature, 
526. Ahriman and Oromasdes, 527. 
Doctrines of Zoroaster, 528. Zoro- 
aster not the founder, 531. Traced 
to Abraham, 532. To Shem, 534. 
Zoroaster and Daniel, 540. Later 
history of the Magi, 542. 

Martin’s Examination of Tappan’s 
Review, by A. T. Bledsoe, Esq. $138. 
Edwards’ alleged caution, 139. Dis- 
tinction between sensibility and will 
overlooked by Edwards, 143. Mar- 
tin’s assertion respecting motives 
considered, 148. Ditto respecting t he 
mind being the efficient cause of vo- 
lition, 152. Edwards on liberty, 155. 

M’Clintock, Rev. John. Review of 
Peck, 35. 

Miller's Design of the Church, no- 
ticed, 376. 

Missionary Enterprise, noticed, 569. 

Mitchell’s Notes from over Sea, no- 
ticed, 183. 

Mozart, Holmes’ Life of, noticed, 177. 

Mysteries of Tobacco, noticed, 379. 


Napoleon and his Marshals, noticed, 
568. 
New Netherlands, History of, noticed, 


Index. 


Norman’s Mexico, noticed, 186. 
Novitiate, the, noticed, 565. 


oO. 
Oliendorf's German Language, no- 
ticed, 179. 
P 


Parker’s Aids to Composition, noticed, 
178. 

Pascal’s Thoughts, noticed, 378. 

Patton, late Professor, on the Epistle 
to the Philippians, 473. 

Parrot’s Journey to Ararat, noticed, 
373. 

Penny Magazine, noticed, 185. 

Philosophy, Sketches in Grecian, by 
Prof. W.S. Tyler, 1. Aristotle a 
voluminous writer, 1. Classification 
of the subjects of his works, 2. Skep- 
ticism in regard to the genuineness 
of his works, 4. Encomiums of the 
ancients, and animadversions of the 
moderns upon his style, 7. His rhet- 
oric, 9. Mode of reasoning, 10. 
Threefold division of eloquence, 11. 
Rhetorical application of his philoso- 
phy, 14. Style and manner, 14. 
The poetic, 16. Several kinds of 
poetry, 17. Ethics—two classes of 
virtues, intellectual and moral, 22. 
His system at variance with that of 
President Edwards, 24. Politics, 25. 
Society prompted by instinct, 25. 
His views of slavery, 26. Commu- 
nity of goods, 27. Political institu- 
tions should be adapted to the cha- 
racter of the people, 28. Govern- 
ments must be virtuous to make peo- 
ple happy, 29. Democracy not best 
adapted to their wants, 29. Popular 
education, 30. He had no concep- 
tion of a republic like ours, 32. 

Peck’s Divine Rule of Faith and 
Practice, reviewed by Rev:John M’- 
Clintock, 35. No danger to be ap- 
prehended from the controversy now 
going on in the church, 36. Believ- 
ers in Christ are united in one com- 
mon bond with all that are his in all 
lands and in all ages, 38. The dif- 
fusion of Puseyite books, 40. Fea- 
tures of the traditionary system, 41. 
Defectiveness of tradition, 47. Im- 
probability against tradition, 51. 

Philippians, the, by the late Prof. Pat- 
ton, 473. Time when written, 474. 
Its affectionate character, 474. Ver. 
3-11 considered, 475. Criticism on 
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Ver. 5,478. Ver. 6,479. Ver 7, 
480. -Ver. 19, 26, 481. Ver. 27, 
483. Phrase ev Hoogy considered, 
485. Teaches divinity of Christ, 
488. 

Philosophy of Mystery, Dendy’s, no- 
ticed, 177. 

Pilgrim’s Progress (Harper’s), notic- 
ed, 178. 

— Cheever’s Lectures on, 
noticed, 178. 

Political Rectitude, by Rev. Dr. White, 
602. Modes of violation, 603. Un- 
just legislation, 603. Temporary 
Expedients, 604. Bargaining votes, 
604. Fear of public opinion, 605. 
Repudiation, 606. Impunity of 
crime, 606. Slavery, 607. False 
maxims of honour, 607. Our coun- 
try, right or wrong, 608. Injustice 
of nations to one another, 610. But 
one code for states and individuals, 
612. Government is paternal, 615. 
Rectitude produces uniform legisla- 
tion, 616. Promotes union, 618. 
Secures liberty, 620. Promotes mo- 
rality, 622. Needed especially by 
Americans, 628. Destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, 630. 

Prescott’s Biographical and Critical 
Miscellanies, noticed, 175. 

Pond, Rev. Enoch, on the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes, 421. 

Pure and Sound Literature, by Rev. 
Dr. White, 489. Would displace 
corrupt literature, 490. Levity of 
current literature, 491. Its immor- 
ality,492. Itsirreligion,495. Its hos- 
tility to the family, 496. Its seduc- 
tiveness, 497. Value of a pure litera- 
ture, 498. Voyages, &c.,499. Ora- 
tory, 500. Pulpit eloquence, 501. 
History, 503. Poetry, 506. Impor- 
tance of literature, 510. Awakens 
the intellect, 513. Extent of its in- 
fluence, 514. 

Puritanism, Review of Dr. Coit’s 
work on, 226. Dr. C.’s book endors- 
ed by the bishops, 227. Misrepre- 
sentation respecting witchcraft, 232. 
Ditto concerning intolerance, 236. 
Puritans and Virginia Episcopalians, 
241. Ditto and Roger Williams, 
245. Ditto and Quakers, 249. Per- 
secutions of Laud, 264. 

Puritans and their Principles, no- 
ticed, 567. 
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R. 

Rome the Man of Sin, by Rev. J. A. 
Hawley, 546. Scriptural testimo- 
ny, 547. Prophecy of Daniel, 547. 
Of John, 550. Apostacy proved by 
Heresies, 552. Rejects the Media- 
torship of Christ, 552. Rejects Jus- 
tification by Faith, 553. Teaches 
the Invocation of Saints, 554. Ab- 
solution, 555. Apostolical Succes- 
sion, 556. Celibacy of the Clergy, 
556. Worship of the Virgin an 
Images, 556. Not a true Chureli, 
557. Notice of Dr. Hodge, 558. 


A credible profession, 560. 

Roman Church, by Michelet, noticed, 
184. 

Romanism, by Dowling, noticed, 187. 


Ss. 

Sanborn, Prof. E. D. Ancient and 
Modern Historians, 338. 

Schaff, Prof. Principles of Protest- 
ism reviewed, 79. 

Shelley's Works, noticed, 185. 

Sketches in Grecian Philosophy, by 
Prof. W. S. Tyler, 1. 

Slavery, Barnes and Bacon on, noticed, 
569. 

Spirit's Influences, Doctrine of, by 
Rev. M. P. Squier, 633. Spirit’s 
influences not for the supply of de- 
fective faculties, nor to render mind 
capable, 634. Nor to make respon- 
sible, 636. Nor to create conscience, 
637. Accords with laws of mind, 
639. Relation of propensity and 
will, 642. Is in nature of an influ- 
ence, 645. Accords with Scriptu- 
ral truth, 646. Is resistible, 649. 
Not disparage means, 652. Pulpit 
should appeal to conscience and 
reason, 653. Conversion no mar- 
vel, 654. Impenitent responsible, 
655. Explanation of revivals, 657. 
Resistance of the Spirit, 659. 

Spring’s Attraction of the Cross, no- 
ticed, 187. 

Squier, Rev. M. P., on the Doctrine 
of the Affections, 445. 

Stuart's Miscellanies, noticed, 566. 

Stilling’s Theobald, noticed, 189. 

Stowe, Prof. C. E. Writings of Mar- 
tin Luther, 191. 

Sufferings of Christ, by a Layman. 
Reviewed by Prof. Taylor Lewis, 
381. Inconsistency of Unitarian- 
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ism, 383. Its weakness,384. Mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, 387. Doc- 
trine of Impassibility considered, 
389. Not inconsistent with church 
confessions, 393. Examples, 394. 
Bp. Pearson, 395. Can the Deity 
suffer if he will? 399. Both natures 
of Christ suffer, 403. Divine nature 
passible, 407. Moral power of this 
doctrine, 410. Not inconsistent 
with immutability, 413. Nature of 
the Divine affections, 414. Serip- 
tural views, 417. 

Sufferings of Christ, noticed, 176. 

Sufferings of Christ, Necessity of, 
660. Influence of heart on belief, 
661. Importance of the doctrine, 
663. Necessity proved from Scrip- 
ture, 665. Relation of this doctrine 
to the whole circle of theology, 671. 
Demanded by common sense, 675. 
By the conscience, 677. By the evil 
of sin, 680. By the wants of the 
heart, 683. 


T. 

Theology, relation of to Preaching, by 
Rev. A. Barnes, 571. Kinds of 
Theology not adapted to preaching, 
572. Theology of sentiment and 
taste,572. Theology of the Greeks, 
575. Theology of forms and sym- 
bols, 577. Priests and preachers, 
579. Theology which cannot be 
preached, 580. Limited atonement, 
582. Natural inability, 583. Im- 
putation,584. Theology should be 
Evangelical, 585. Based on correct 
interpretation, 586. Must commend 
itself to common sense, 590. Should 
be adapted to the age, 595. 


Index. 


Theology. Dr. Richards’ Lectures, 
noticed, 568. 

Treasury of History, noticed, 365. 

Tuttle, Rev. Joseph F. Divinity of 
Christ proved, &c., 320. 


U. 
Union of the Holy Spirit and Church, 
noticed, 567. 


, 
Vigil of Faith. Hoffman’s, noticed, 
178. 


Ww. 

White, President, on Pure and Sound 
Literature, 489. 

White, President, on Political Recti- 
tude, 602. 

Wiley and Putnam's. Library of 
Choice Reading, 183. 

Willis’ Works, noticed, 184. 

Wilson on the Skin, noticed, 181. 

Writings of Martin Luther, by Prof. 
C. E. Stowe, 191. The Hymn 
Bovuk difficulty in Germany, 192. 
Church Psalmody before the time 
of Luther, 196. Luther’s musical 
talents of the highest order, 197. 
He admired Simplicity in Public 
Worship, 200. Introduction of mu- 
sic into Children’s Schools, 209. 
Translation of the Te Deum, 213. 
Luther's Hymns used by the Papists, 
217. Translated and adopted in the 
Reformed Churches in other Coun- 
tries, 225. 


Z. 
7ae Latin Grammar, noticed, 
372. 








